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Every Young Man 
should taKe out some 
form of Life Insur- 
ance — such as an 


Endowment or Invest- 


Sire —=>_\ 
PRUDENTIAL “ss. 


siaenct ui | ment Bond. We will 
GIBRALTAR J,\+" 


gladly furnish full par- 
ticulars of these upon 


request. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Write for Information. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 














CHARTERED 1850. NATIONAL BANK, 1864. 


THE NATIONAL BANK oF COMMERCE 


OF BOSTON. 





CAPITAL - $ 1,500,000 
SURPLUS ms - 300,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - 450,000 


DEPOSITS - - . 42,600,000 
January 26, 1901. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


SAMUEL CARR. WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jr. GEORGE R. HARRIS. 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr. W. CAMERON FORBES. WILLIAM J. LADD. 


WILLIAM RK. DRIVER. N. P. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HENRY PARKER. 


N. P. HALLOWELL, President. 
GEORGE W. HARRIS, Cashier. W. R. WHITTEMORE, Assistant Cashier, 
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Redmond, High Grade 
Kerr & Co. Investment 


BANKERS, 


41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. Securities 


List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 

Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and interest collected and remitted. 
Act as Fiscal Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of railroads, street railways, 
gas companies, etc. Securities bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 





Issue Travellers’ 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


available throughout the world. 





PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS : 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


ASSETS. 
State of Massachusetts Bonds . ‘ ‘ ; . $100,000.00 
City of Boston Bonds , ‘ ‘ 275,000.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks ‘ , . 799,819.66 
Time Loans ; ‘ m ‘ . F 6,362,501.17 
Demand Loans . : ‘ ‘ ° . 3,571,651.72 
Cash in Office and in Banks , ‘ 2,295,275.51 


$13,404,248.06 














LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock . 4 , i ‘ ‘ . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . , ‘ . ‘ , 800,000.00 
Undivided Profits (Net) ‘ . ; . 242,947.51 
Deposits ‘ , , . ‘ ° ‘ 11,361,300.55 


$13,404,248.06 











N. W. JORDAN, Presivenr. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. : 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 
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Lord Macaulay 








The Complete Works 


of: 
Lord Macaulay 
































New Cambridge Edition 


With an Introductory Essay by Henry D. SEpDGwICcK, JR., and fine photo- 
gravures of Lord Macaulay (two) and of eight other illustrious Englishmen, 

THE CompLeTe Works, in ten octavo volumes, $20.00; half calf, gilt top, or 

half polished morocco, $35.00. 

Tue History oF ENGLAND, in five octavo volumes, $10.00; half calf, gilt 

top, or half polished morocco, $17.50. 

Essays, in three octavo volumes, $6.00; half calf, gilt top, or half polished 

morocco, $10.50. 

MISCELLANIES, including Speeches, Letters, and Poems, in two octavo vol- 

umes, $4.00. 

This edition of Lord Macaulay’s Works appeals strongly to readers who 
wish his writings in thoroughly handsome library volumes, edited with scholarly 
care and skill. It follows the edition prepared by his sister, Lady Trevelyan, 
and comprises all that has been included in previous editions, to which it adds 
several Essays and many Letters. 

A General Introduction, of great value and interest, by Mr. Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., prefaces the edition, and Editorial Notes by him are prefixed to the 
several divisions of the work. An extended bibliographical sketch is furnished 
by Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, who comments upon the important books on Eng- 
lish History which have appeared since Macaulay’s History was published, and 
reviews some of the sources of information which were used by Macaulay him- 
self. 

It is believed that this edition will be recognized as worthy of the high char- 
acter and enduring popularity of these works. The volumes are printed from 
large, beautifully clear type on paper of high quality, and bound in simple but 
handsome library style. Each of the volumes has a fine frontispiece portrait, 
the ten including two of Macaulay and eight of notable persons who figure in 
Macaulay’s pages. A full Index is given in the fifth volume of the History, 
another in the third volume of the Essays, and another in the second of the 
Miscellanies. It is difficult to see what more could be done to render this 
Cambridge Edition of Macaulay complete, attractive, and every way satisfactory. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 85 Fifth Avenue, New Yorh————————— 



















Law School of PBarvard Cuiversity. 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 


1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 


2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 


3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 


Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 


Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 


For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Harvard Mcdical School, 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientitic school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates, whether 
presenting a degree or not, are required to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and 
descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qualitative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chem- 
istry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

The year begins September 27th, 1900, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1901. Instruction is given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. i 
Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopzdics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, have passed a written exami- 
nation upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduates’ Course, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MASS. 
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Harvard Dental School 


1899-1900. 

The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In. 
struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
branches of dentistry throughout the year. During the year 1899-1900 over 10,000 patients were treated for various dental] 
lesions and over 18,000 operations were performed. 

Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the week, giving each student during each year 480 hours of practice in operative dentistry. 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year. 

The thirty-second year of the school begins Sept. 27, 1900. For further information, or catalogue, address 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





935 Broadway, New | ‘ 
York city, and Cam- For Girls ie Pint a 
bridge, Mass. ; 
HARVARD COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Classes of 


Pac Brothers, Tre Gilman School 


The classes are small. 
The laboratories are complete. 
The buildings are sunny. 
The play-grounds are ample. 
| The School aims to develop the best type of 
ee | Tey] womanhood that refinement and intellectual train- 


, ate —_ 
78 Rah! Rah! Rah! ing can produce. The ideal is the highest, and 
‘79 ] HARVARD ’99 99 no detail is too small for the personal attention 


of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 


| 
1890 | Wins Everything ! Each course is suited to the stage of the pupil’s 
°Q3 | advancement, and not the pupil to the course. 
33 | PHOTOGRAPHS The Resident Pupils are provided with such 
| 5 careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
OF THE 1794 ° P é 
for a daughter when away from home. 


3 | 
84 || ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, > The place in which the Cambridge School is 
| Varsity and Freshman 95 established possesses exceptional advantages for 
Crews, ge ‘ eee ee 

instruction and cultivation. 


| 1 
MOTT HAVEN, 96 In the ninth census of the United States, Cam- 
| 


’ ANI ; fe 
87 Harvard’s English bridge stands at the head of the list of cities 
Track Team. 'O7 arranged according to their healthfulness. 


‘ ' 
88 1 Se as Att The Manual describes the School. 
| ALL THESE AND MORE, AT 


°89 | PACH’S STUDIO 98 | ee 
| ot lho ala | Nos. 34 and 36 Concord Avenue, 


| 
| AMBRIDGE, M ; ; 
90 ||_ = _—— 99 Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, ‘Ten regular. instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies 

EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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Middlesex School | ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, Mass. 





WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 
A New Boarding-School for Boys. 


Endowed School for Boys, founded 
OPENS OCTOBER 3, 1901. in 1645. 





SEVEN CLASSES.’ Fits for college, especially Harvard ; 


Boys are admitted to the four lower |combines advantages of city and 


classes only. . a. : 
y country ; non-residents live in family 





of one of the masters, in the Admiral 


La iaaciatiaeaam Winslow House, fitted up as a dormi- 


CHARLES J. PAINE, ’53, President. 
Henry L. Hiccrnson, [’55]. 
Le Baron R. Briccs, ’75. Catalogue on request. 


RosBert WINSOR, ’80. 


tory. 


Rev. JAMES De NORMANDIE, D.D. 


W. CAMERON FORBES, ’92. ; 3 
President of the Trustees. 


Address : 
FREDERICK WINSOR, Address O. M. FARNHAM, 
Head Master, Concord, Mass. Roxbury, Mass. 











ORGANIZED 1784 


WILLISTON SEMINARY | spatial 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The | 
most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 


biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 2 
Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term- 
Opens Sept. 13, 1g00. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., | 


Easthampton, Mass. Principal. | 
OF BOSTON. 





53 STATE STREET. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. | 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE Capital - - = - $800,000 
Offers three Collegiate Courses; Music and Art. Library; | 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The sixty-third 
year opens Sept. 13, 1900. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
MRS. E. S. MEAD, President. 


DANIEL G. WING, Vice-President. 





| FREDERIC H. CURTISS, Cashier. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfiéld. EDWARD S. HAYWARD, Asst. Cashier. 
DUMMER ACADEMY. , 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
rite memes ee vex Thanenen pepe Accounts of Banks, Firms, Corporations, Trustees, 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual and Individuals solicited. We are prepared to fur- 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. nish depositors every facility consistent with good 

PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), | banking. 
PRINCIPAL. 


DISCOUNTS DAILY. 













THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, 


85 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


Capital . - - . - - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - - - 1,500,000.00 
Deposits - - : - - - - 18,800,000.00 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
WM. ENDICOTT, PREsIDENT. 
CHAS. H. DALTON, Vice-Prest. CHAS. F. CHOATE, Vice-Prest. J. LEWIS STACKPOLE, Vice-Prest. 


Amos W. STETSON. NATHANIEL THAYER. Henry C. WEsTon. GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH 
Cuarves U. Cortina. T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. GeorGE DEXTER. CHARLEs L. YounG. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE FRANKLIN HAvYEN. Puiutip Dexter. James J. Storrow. 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH. 

D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. N. H. HENCHMAN, Secretary. H. N. MARR, Asst. Secretary. 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions ; financial opera- 
tions ; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 





THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, Tyeasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St, Boston. 
Com.-Tribune Building, Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver 

AND 
THE AMERICAN PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
F. A. DAWES, President. ROBERT LUCE, Vice-President. E. H. LUCE, 7reasurer. 
134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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KAHKOU CAMP AND CANOE TOURS 


A Summer’s Outing in the 
Woods of Maine 


Conducted by A. S. GREGG CLARKE 
(Harvard ’93) 





and ERNEST H. WELLS 


Lately a Master in the Hopkinson School, Boston. 





Civilization is left behind, and the summer is spent on the Penobscot and 
Alleguash waters. 


Special and separate provision is made for those who desire 


Tutoring done. 
A circular will be sent upon application to 
A. S. GREGG CLARKE, 
THE GUNNERY SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 


AA Notable Book of Reminiscences. 


A\uTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JourNALIsT 
BY WILLIAM J. STILLMAN 


With two portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 








His life-story opens vistas not seen in those of Dr. Hale, Col. Higginson, Lowell, and Park- 
man, and is perhaps even more valuable in estimating the average Yankee character and its 


possibilities under the happy influences of cosmopolitan experience. . . . 


The Adirondack Club, with the three Lowells, Dr. Estes Howe, John Holmes, Emerson, 
Agassiz, Prof. Jeffries Wyman, Judge Hoar, Dr. Binney, and Horatio Woodman among its 
members, is the subject of two charming chapters, and another is devoted to Lowell, and then 
comes an account of a third visit to Europe, more profitable than either of the others, both in 
its effect upon the traveler’s art and in its friendships. — Vew York Times. 

The very simplicity with which such varied and marvelous experiences in the life of one 
man are set forth in his recollections impresses the reader with a strange sense of greatness in 
it and carries him on in a kind of spell to the last paragraph of the 800 pages that make up the 
book. — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 








Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New 
Smith Nos. ™) and 








Premiers 





| No.5 writes lines 934 inches long and 
takes paper 11 inches wide. No. 6 writes lines 16 inches long 
and takes paper 1834 inches wide. Just like Models Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 in all other points— EXTRA WIDE CARRIAGE. 
unequaled. ———— ee 





SEND FOR PRINTED MATTER FREE. 


























POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS 
OF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 








POEMS. With Prefatory Note. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; illuminated parchment 
paper, $1.00. 

THE HERMITAGE, anv LATER Poems. With Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00 ; illuminated parchment paper, $1.00. 

HERMIONE, anp OTHER Poems. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Some poets we reverence and read because There are no verses here which do not reveal 
we should; others we love and read because the true poetic spirit joined to a reflective 
we cannot help it. They sing themselves power of no common kind. . . . There is al- 
into our hearts to abide there with our sweet- ways significance, and mostly deep signifi- 
est memories, our tenderest associations. To cance, in his ideas, and sometimes a whole 
the latter group belongs Edward Rowland philosophy is summed in three or four 
Sill. —- Boston Transcript. stanzas. — New York Tribune. 


THE PROSE OF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. With an Introduction 
comprising some Familiar Letters. 16mo, $1.25. 


To those who have always loved his poetry, the little volume devoted to the prose of Edward 
Rowland Sill will appeal with a double force. If possible, Sill’s prose is even more exqui- 
site than is his verse. . . . This modest-looking volume contains so much delightful matter 
that it is impossible to resist the temptation to call renewed attention to the perfection of 
Sill’s style and the charm of his subjects. — ew York Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 85 FirrH Ave., NEw York. 
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RIVERBANK 
COURT 


CAMBRIDGE END OF HARVARD BRIDGE 














Suites of one to four rooms with bath-room 


LEASES FOR THE COMING SEASON CAN NOW BE MADE ON 
ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Public and Private Dining Rooms, Reception, Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms 








Dining Room open throughout the year 
COOL AND DELIGHTFUL. LOCATION 


With Quick and Constant Electric Car Service to all Points 









Apply to 
F. W. GASKILL, Manager. 









TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE. 


HE TEACHERS named below, of long experience and thoroughly familiar with 
Harvard requirements, will receive this summer, as usual, pupils in Cambridge in 
preparation for the admission examinations of Harvard College, the Lawrence Sci- 

entific School, and Radcliffe College. Instruction will be furnished preparatory to entrance, 
to the removal of conditions, or to the anticipation of prescribed or elective studies. The 
work is divided by subjects among the different teachers, and as a rule, each teacher has 
only one pupil at a time; this method of instruction insures the best possible adaptation 
to special needs. Excellent laboratory facilities are furnished in all subjects in which 
they are required by the new definitions of admission. 

Students from a distance can have pleasant accommodations procured for them, and 
much care will be given to their comfort and enjoyment. Candidates will not be received 
in preparation for the June examinations without the cordial approval of the head of the 
school where they have been in attendance during the present school year. Reference may 
be made to any recent Harvard graduate or will be furnished in any large city. Candi- 
dates may be examined and advised as to their prospects of admission to the University 
before entering upon any work. Of those prepared for the autumn entrance examinations 
in 1899 and 1900, no candidate for Harvard College failed to be admitted to the Freshman 
Class. The instruction is divided as follows : — 


THE LANGUAGES. 
CONSTANCE G. ALEXANDER, A.B. (Radcliffe College). 
MAX BENSHIMOL, A. M. (Harvard University). 
DONALD CAMERON, A. M. (Harvard University). 
WILLIAM J. MILLER, A. M. (Harvard University). 
HOLLIS WEBSTER, A. M. (Harvard University). 


HISTORY AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 
MAX BENSHIMOL, A. M. (Harvard University). WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A. M. (Harvard University). 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
GEORGE P. CAMPBELL, S. B. (Harvard Univ.) JAMES M. MACKAYE, S.B. (Harvard University). 
GEORGE A. HILL, A. M. (Harvard University). WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A. M. (Harvard University). 


Correspondence may be addressed to WILLIAM W. NOLEN, Manter Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone: Cambridge, 627. 


THE SUFFOLK NATIONAL BANK, 


OF BOSTON, 


NO. 28 STATE STRAT. 
Capital, = = = = = = $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, > = = 475,000 


Banks and individual accounts solicited. Careful attention to interests of depos- 
itors guaranteed. Discount, Tuesdays and Fridays, 12.30 P. M. 





A. LAWRENCE EDMANDS, Pres. T. C. SINGLETON, CasHier. 


DIRECTORS. — Davin R. WuirneEy, A. LAWRENCE EDMANDS, HARCOURT AMORY, AUGUSTUS 
P. LORING, CHARLES L. LOVERING, WM. LOWELL PUTNAM. 


~ CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The Noble Lectures at Harvard University for 1900. By the Very Rever- 
end WILLIAM HENRY FREMANTLE, D. D., Dean of Ripon. 12mo, $1.50. 


Dean Fremantle is one of the most eonspicuous Broad Churchmen in the English 
pulpit, and in this book he offers a large-minded interpretation of historic Christian- 
ity as illustrated in the Bible, creeds, sacraments, worship, and preaching, in their 
relation to the world of to-day. The book is a valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to current religious thought. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston 
85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ite) 
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2A Beacon St., Boston. 


HE, 
B Clg 


TEACHERS; 
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Y. M. C. A. Building, Los Angeles. 












Agency Manual Free to any Address. 








Two New Books sa\CKERBOC,, 


THE MAY-FLOWER AND 
HER LOG, 
July 15, 1620-May 6, 1621 
By AzeL Ames, M. D., Member of the 
Pilgrim Society. With Maps and 
Charts showing the course of the Pil- 
grims, and a Portrait of Governor 
Edward Winslow. Printed from old- 
style type on antique paper, and hand- 
somely bound. Large 8vo, $6.00, wet. 


Dr. Ames gives in this book a history of the 
Speedwell, and describes the model and rig of 
the J/ay-Flower, her charter, officers, crew, pas- 
senger lists, quarters, provisions, lading, etc. 
From all accessible data he has constructed a 
Log of the Mayflower’s Pilgrim voyage, and in 
an Appendix he reprints important Pilgrim docu- 
ments. The book is of unique interest for all 


descendants of the Pilgrims, and is brought out | 


in highly attractive style. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE 
SALOON 


The third book on the Liquor Problem. 
By RAYMOND CALKINS. 12mM0, $1.30, 
net, 


The previous books treated the Legislative 
and Economic Aspects of the liquor problem. 
This points out the causes of the hold of saloons 
on the community, and considers their number 
and attractions. It also discusses the progress 
made by substitutes, — lunch - rooms, coffee- 
houses, clubs, settlements, gymnasiums, etc. It 
is thoroughly interesting and valuable, being 
based on facts gathered by special investigators 
in fifteen large American cities. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
85 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TRUST CO. 


234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway. 
Capital, $1,000,000, 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Allows 
INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES, subject 
to check through the New York Clearing-house, 
or payable at sight, and issues Certificates of 
Deposit bearing interest. 

Designated by the Banking Department as a 
Legal Depositary for Savings Banks, Court and 
Trust Funds. 

Acts as Trustee of Railroad and other Mort- 
gages ; also as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
stock of corporations, and as Fiscal Agents for 
cities and corporations. Also acts as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, and Commit- 
tee of Estates, and as Depositary under Reorgan- 
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A NEW AUTOGRAPH OF JOHN HARVARD. 


Every Harvard man remembers that by the burning of Harvard 
Hall, on January 24, 1764, all of the 260 books, except one, 
bequeathed by John Harvard to the college at Cambridge were 
destroyed. That volume has been, for more than a century and 
a third, the only personal link connecting Harvard University 
with its Founder. Even at the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, few traces of him remain; which is not surprising, because 
during his residence at Emmanuel College he was no more con- 
spicuous than are scores of quiet students any year at any college. 

Particularly interesting is it to learn, therefore, that a book 
bearing John Harvard’s autograph has recently been discovered 
in the Library of Emmanuel College. The following account of 
its discovery is given by Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh, the librarian of 
Emmanuel, in a letter to Prof. C. E. Norton, who consents to its 
publication in the Graduates’ Magazine. The letter is dated 
March 12, 1901, and accompanying it is the photograph of the 
title-page, which is reproduced on the opposite page. It will be 
observed that the name is apparently spelt Harwardi—one of 
several variants of the Founder’s cognomen. 

“T write to you now to tell you of a small discovery I made 
four days ago in our Library, which may be of interest to mem- 
bers of the Harvard University. In the course of re-cataloguing 
the Library I came across a small volume of Puritan controversy 
—such as to think of reading rather makes one shudder, as at 
seeing a ghost. But on the title-page I was charmed to see 
libellus Johannis Harwardi in a handwriting very like what we 
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have before taken to be his in the University and College books. 
It does not seem likely that any one should have taken the trouble 
to write this in such an obscure little book except himself, and I 
therefore got our fellow, Mr. Rose, to photograph the page, and 
I send you a couple of copies. The Harvard Library would per- 
haps like to have one. . . . The book was left us by Breton, 
Master, 1665-1675.” The thanks of Harvard are due to Mr. 
Shuckburgh for his courtesy in communicating this interesting 
memorial of the Founder. 





PHILOSOPHY AT HARVARD.! 


THE philosophical work in Harvard has in the last twenty years 
gone through an inner development which has met with a hearty 
response alike on the part of the University and of the students. 
The students have attended the courses in constantly growing 
numbers, the Governing Boards have provided the Division amply 
with new teachers, steadily increasing the number of professors, 
instructors, and assistants. The outer growth of the Division has 
corresponded thus most fortunately to the internal development, 
by an harmonious cooperation of the administration, the teachers, 
and the students of the University. And yet there remains one 
other factor as an essential condition for the healthy life of the 
Department, a factor which cannot be provided by the University 
itself, and for which the help must come from without. Our work 
needs a dignified home, where under one roof all the varied philo- 
sophical work now carried on at Harvard may be united. The 
need has been urgently felt for many years, but only with the re- 
cent growth has the situation become intolerable. It is therefore 
the unanimous opinion of the Department that we must ask the 
public for the funds to build at Harvard a “ School of Philoso- 
phy,” in the interest of the students and of the teachers, in the 


1 The following paper, by the Chairman of the Division of Philosophy, was 
prepared at the request of the Committee appointed to visit that division, con- 
sisting of G. B. Dorr, R. C. Cabot, R. H. Dana, Joseph Lee, and T. W. Ward, 
and was not originally intended for general publication. It embodies conclu- 
sions reached by the whole department, and has the unqualified support of the 
committee to whom it was addressed. — Ep. 
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interest of the Department and of the University, in the interest of 
culture and of scholarship. 

The present work of the Philosophical Division can be indicated 
by a few figures. We entered the current year with a teaching 
staff of six full professors, two assistant professors, four instruc- 
tors, two teaching fellows, and six assistants. The instruction of 
these twenty men covers the ground of history of philosophy, meta- 
physics, theory of knowledge, psychology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, 
philosophy of religion, philosophy of science, sociology, and educa- 
tion. Thirty-two courses have been offered. These courses are 
grouped in three classes: the introductory courses, intended pri- 
marily for Sophomores and Juniors; the systematic and historic 
courses, planned for Juniors, Seniors, and Graduates; and the 
research courses for Graduates only. But the students whom we 
try to reach differ not only with regard to their classes, their cor- 
responding maturity, and their degree of philosophical prepara- 
tion, but also with regard to the aims and interests for which they 
elect philosophical studies in the University. The one group seeks 
in our field liberal education. The fundamental problems of life 
and reality, and the historic solutions of them which the great 
thinkers developed, the values of truth and beauty and morality, 
the laws of the mental mechanism and of the social consciousness, 
all these promise and prove to be the incomparable agencies for 
widening the soul and giving to our young men depth, strength, 
and ideals. Not a few of the students who belong to this group 
remain loyal to philosophy through three or four years. A second 
group of students need our courses as preparation for diverse 
scholarly or practical aims. The future lawyer, teacher, physician, 
minister, scientist, or philanthropist knows that certain courses in 
ethics or psychology, in education or logic, afford the most solid 
foundations for his later work; there is hardly a course in our 
Division which is not adjusted to some kind of professional study. 
The third group, finally, naturally the smallest, but to the teachers 
the most important, consists of those to whom philosophy itself 
becomes a life’s work. The Harvard Department believes that 
there is nowhere else in this country or abroad such an opportunity 
for systematic and all-round training for an advanced student of 
philosophy as is offered here, covering easily a man’s full work for 
six years, advancing from the introductory courses of the Sopho- 
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more year to the six seminaries of the graduate years, and finally 
reaching the doctor’s thesis in the third year after graduation. 

The amount to which the Harvard students make use of these 
opportunities is to be inferred from the figures which the last An- 
nual Report of the President offers. These refer tothe year 1899 
to 1900; the current year will show somewhat the same propor- 
tions, perhaps even an increase of graduate work. The figures 
are necessarily too low, inasmuch as they refer merely to those 
students who take examinations in the courses, and omit those who 
merely attend the lectures. The attendance in the philosophical 
courses was last year over one thousand students. They belonged 
to all parts of the University, 188 Graduates, 210 Seniors, 218 
Juniors, 175 Sophomores, 59 Specials, 57 Scientifics, 55 Divinity 
students, and the rest from the Freshman Class, the Law School, 
and the Medical School. The introductory courses were attended 
by almost four hundred students, that is, by a number correspond- 
ing to the size of the Junior Class. As, in spite of natural fluctu- 
ations, this figure is rather constant, — in 1897 reaching its maxi- 
mum with 427, — it can be said that in Harvard, under the system 
of absolutely free election, practically every student who passes 
through Harvard requires of himself at least a year of solid philo- 
sophical study. 

An even higher interest, however, belongs to the figures which 
refer to the most advanced courses offered, especially to the courses 
of research. It has always been the most characteristic feature 
of the Harvard Philosophical Department to consider the advance- 
ment of knowledge as its noblest function. The productive scholar- 
ship of the Department is shown by the fact that the last two years 
alone brought before the public eight compendious scholarly works 


from members of our Department and a large number of smaller ° 


contributions to science besides. To train also in the students this 
highest scholarly attitude, that of the critical investigator as con- 
trasted with that of the merely receptive hearer of lecture courses, 
is thus the natural aim of our most advanced: work; it is this 
spirit which has given to the Department its position in the Univer- 
sity and in'the whole country. This prevalence of the spirit of 
research is the reason why, as the Report of the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School points out, the Philosophical Department has a larger 
number of graduate students who have carried on graduate studies 
elsewhere than any other Department of the University. The 
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table of the Dean, which records these migrating graduate students 
who come to us for advanced work after graduate studies at other 
universities, is as follows: Mathematics 6, Natural History 7, 
Political Science 7, Modern Languages 11, Classics 14, History 15, 
English Literature 16, Philosophy 20. If we consider the whole 
advanced work of the University, that is, the totality of those courses 
which are announced as “ primarily for Graduates,” we find that 
the following number of “ graduate students,” including the gradu- 
ate members of the Professional Schools, have taken part: Classics 
103, Philosophy 96, English 75, German 61, History and Govern- 
ment 52, Romance Languages 45, Mathematics 39, Economics 23, 
Chemistry 21, in the other departments less than twenty. But 
this situation turns still more strongly in favor of Philosophy as 
soon as we consider the technical research courses, those which in 
the language of the catalogue are known as the 20-courses, and 
omit those graduate courses which are essentially lecture courses. 
In these research courses the number of graduate students is: 
Philosophy 71, History and Government 34, Chemistry 13, Zo- 
ology 12, Geology 10, and in the other departments less than ten. 

These few figures may be sufficient to indicate not only the extent 
of the Department and its influence, but above all the harmonious 
character of this development. The most elementary courses, the 
solid routine courses, and the most advanced courses show equal 
signs of growth and progress, and the whole work with its many 
side branches remains a well-connected unity with a clear sys- 
tematic plan. All this must be understood before one can appre- 
ciate the striking contrast between the work and the workshop. It 
is easy of course at once to say that the truth of a metaphysical 
thought does not depend upon the room in which it is taught, and 
that the philosopher is not, like a physicist or chemist, dependent 
upon outer equipments. But this is only half true, and the half of 
the statement which is false is of great importance. 

The dependence upon outer conditions is perhaps clearest in the 
case of psychology, which has been for the last twenty-five years an 
objective science with all the paraphernalia of an experimental 
study ; the psychologist of to-day needs a well-equipped laboratory 
no less than the physicist. Harvard has given the fullest acknow- 
ledgment to this modern demand, and has spent large sums to 
provide the University with the instruments of an excellent psy- 
chological laboratory ; the one thing which we miss is room, simply 
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elbow-room. Our apparatus is crowded in the upper story of 
Dane Hall, and even that small story must give its largest room 
for the lectures of other Departments and another room to a philo- 
sophical reading-room. The space which remains for the psycho- 
logical work is so absolutely out of proportion to the amount of 
work going on that the problem how to bring all the men into 
those few rooms has become the most difficult of all our laboratory 
problems. During the current year, besides the training courses, 
23 men are engaged there in original research, each one with a 
special investigation and each one anxious to devote as much time 
as possible to his research; only the most complicated adjustment 
makes it possible at all, and yet the mutual disturbance, the neces- 
sity of passing through rooms in which other men are working, and 
of stopping the work when other men need the place, interferes 
every day with the success of the instruction. A mechanical work- 
shop is an urgent need of our laboratory, and yet we cannot afford 
the place; and while it would be the only desirable arrangement 
to have the psychological lectures in the same building where the 
apparatus is stored,—as the instruments are necessary for the 
experimental demonstrations, — there is no room for the lectures 
under the roof of Dane Hall, which houses the Bursar’s Office and 
the Codperative Store. The result is that the instruments must 
be carried through the Yard in rain or shine, an effective way to 
damage our valuable equipment. But the evils-connected with 
the present locality of the psychological laboratory are not only 
such as result from its narrowness. Its position on Harvard 
Square, with the continuous noise and the vibration of the ground, 
is perfectly prohibitory for large groups of psychological studies 
and disturbing for every kind of work for which concentration of 
attention is a fundamental condition. Finally, a psychological 
laboratory, perhaps still more than a physical one, needs in its 
whole construction a perfect adaptation to its special purpose ; 
the walls, the shape, and the connection of the rooms, everything 
must be built, as has been done in other universities, for the spe- 
cialend. We have merely the rooms of the old Law School, with 
thin partitions dividing them. In short, everything is in a state 
which has been tolerable during the last few years only because it 
was felt to be provisional, but the time when the psychological 
laboratory must have really adequate quarters cannot be postponed 
much longer. 
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The needs of the psychological work can thus be easily demon- 
strated to every beholder; but while perhaps less offensive on the 
surface, the outer conditions of the other branches of the philo- 
sophical department are not therefore less unsatisfactory. The 
advanced student of logic or ethics does not need a laboratory, 
but he needs’ seminary rooms with a working library where his 
work may have a local centre, where he can meet his instructors 
and his fellow-students engaged in related researches, where he 
may leave his books and papers. To-day all this theoretical work 
has no home at all; the seminaries seek refuge in an empty room 
of the laboratory at a late evening hour, in a chance lecture room, 
or in private homes; there is nowhere continuity, no place to 
collect or to deposit, no opportunity to meet beyond official hours, 
no feeling of coherence suggested by surroundings. The most 
advanced research work of the country is thus done under exter- 
nal conditions which suggest the spirit of a schoolroom, conditions 
which deprive students and instructors equally of the chance to 
make our seminaries the fitting forms for their rich content. But 
if all this is most deeply felt by the advanced students, it is not 
less true and not less deplorable for the undergraduate courses. 
There is nowhere fixity of association between the work and the 
room. The philosophy courses are scattered over the whole Yard, 
wandering each year from one quarter to the other, creeping in 
wherever a vacant room can be found, not even the instructors 
knowing where their nearest colleagues are meeting students. 
The dignity and the unity of the work are equally threatened by 
such a state of affairs. There remains not even a possibility for 
the instructor to meet his students before or after the lecture; his 
room was filled up to the time when he began, and a new class 
rushes in before he has answered questions. A business-like rest- 
lessness intrudes into the instruction, and yet philosophy above all 
needs a certain repose and dignity. 

Thus what we need is clear. We need a worthy monumental 
building at a quiet central spot of the Harvard Yard, a building 
which contains large and small lecture rooms, seminary rooms, a 
reading room, and one whose upper story is built for a psychologi- 
cal laboratory, so that under one roof all the philosophical work, 
metaphysical and ethical, psychological and logical, sociological 
and educational, may be combined. Here the elementary and the 
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advanced work, the lecture courses and the researches, the semi- 
naries and the experiments, the private studies in the reading 
room, and the conferences and meetings of the assistants, would 
go on side by side. Here would be a real School of Philosophy 
where all Harvard men interested in philosophy might find each 
other, and where the students might meet the instructors. 

Such a home would give us first, of course, the room and the 
external opportunities for work on every plane; it would give us 
also the dignity and the repose, the unity and the comradeship of 
a philosophical academy. It would give us the inspiration result- 
ing from the mutual assistance of the different parts of philosophy, 
which in spite of their apparent separation are still to-day parts 
of one philosophy only. All this would benefit the students of 
philosophy themselves, but not less good would come to the Uni- 
versity as a whole. The specialization of our age has brought it 
about that in the organization of a university even philosophy, or 
rather, each of the philosophical branches, has become an isolated 
study codrdinated with others. The average student looks to 
psychology as to physics or botany; he thinks of ethics as he 
thinks of economics or history ; he hears about logic as coordinated 
with mathematics, and so on. The University has somewhat lost 
sight of the unity of all philosophical subjects, and has above all 
forgotten that this united philosophy is more than one science 
among other sciences, that it is indeed the central science which 
alone has the power to give inner unity to the whole university 
work. Every year our universities reward our most advanced 
young scholars of philology and history, of literature and eco- 
nomics, of physics and chemistry, of mathematics and biology, with 
the degree of Ph. D., that is, of Doctor Philosophiae, symbolically 
thus expressing that all the special sciences are ultimately only 
branches of philosophy, but the truth of this symbol has faded 
away from the consciousness of the academic community. All 
knowledge appears there as a disconnected mass of scattered 
information, and the fact that they all have once been parts of 
philosophy, till one after the other has been dismissed from the 
mother arms, has been forgotten. A School of Philosophy as a 
visible unity in the midst of the Yard will renew this truth, and 
thus give once more to the overwhelming multitude of intellectual 
efforts of our University a real unity and interconnection; the 
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external connection of administration will be reinforced by the 
inner unity of logical interdependence. 

The time is ripe for a School of Philosophy to play this rdle and 
fulfil again its old historical mission, to be the unifying principle 
of human knowledge and life. The second half of the nineteenth 
century was essentially controlled by realistic energies, by the 
spirit of analysis, by the triumph of natural science and technique. 
But a long time before the century came to an end a reaction 
started throughout the whole intellectual globe; the synthetic 
energies came again to the foreground, the idealistic interests were 
emphasized in the most different quarters; the historical and 
social sciences make to-day the same rapid progress which char- 
acterized fifty years ago the natural sciences, and everywhere in 
the midst of the empirical sciences there is awakening again the 
interest in philosophy. In the days of anti-philosophical natural- 
ism scientists believed that philosophy had come to an end, and 
that an unphilosophical positivism might be substituted for real 
philosophy ; to-day the mathematicians and physicists, the chem- 
ists and biologists, the historians and economists eagerly turn 
again and again to philosophy, and on the borderland between 
philosophy and the empirical sciences they seek their most impor- 
tant problems and discussions. The world begins to feel once 
more that all knowledge is empty if it has no inner unity, and 
that the inner unity can be brought about only by that science 
which inquires into the fundamental conceptions and methods of 
thought with which the special sciences work, into the presupposi- 
tions and ultimate axioms with which they begin, into the laws of 
mental life which lie at the basis of every experience, into the 
ways to teach the truth, and above all into the value of human 
knowledge, its absolute meaning and its relation to all the other 
human values —those of morality, beauty, and religion. The 
most advanced thinkers of our time are working to-day in all 
fields of knowledge to restore such a unity of human life through 
philosophy. To foster the spirit of the twentieth century in the 
life of our University there is no more direct way possible than to 
give a dignified home to the philosophical work. Such a building 
ought to be a Harvard Union for scholarly life. 

The beautiful building which we see in our minds should not be 
devoted to a single system of philosophy. In its hall we hope to 
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see—as greeting for every student—the busts of Plato the Idealist 
and Aristotle the Realist, of Descartes and Spinoza, of Bacon and 
Hobbes, of Locke and Hume and Berkeley, of Kant and Fichte 
and Hegel, of Comte and Spencer, of Helmholtz and Darwin. 
The School of Philosophy will be wide open to all serious thought, 
as indeed the members of the Department to-day represent the 
most various opinions and convictions. This ought never to be 
changed ; it is the life-condition of true philosophy. Yet there is 
one keynote in all our work: a serious, critical, lofty idealism, 
which forms the background of the whole Department, and colors 
our teaching from the elementary introductions to the researches 
of our candidates for the doctor’s degree. All the public utter- 
ances which have come from the Department in recent years are 
filled with this idealism, in spite of the greatest possible variety of 
special subjects and special modes of treatment. Here belong 
“The Will to Believe” and the “ Talks to Teachers,’ by William 
James ; the “ Conception of God” and *“ The World and the In- 
dividual,” by Josiah Royce; the “ Noble Lectures,” and the 
“Glory of the Imperfect,” by George H. Palmer; “ Poetry and 
Religion,” by George Santayana; “Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question,” by Francis G. Peabody; “ Educational Aims and 
Educational Values,” by Paul H. Hanus; “Shaftesbury,” by 
Benjamin Rand; “ The Principles of Psychology ” and “ Psychol- 
ogy and Life,” by Hugo Miinsterberg. o 

We have sought whose name might give symbolic expression to 
this underlying sentiment of idealism, and might thus properly be 
connected with the whole building. It cannot be a technical phi- 
losopher. Such a name would indicate a prejudice for a special 
system of philosophy, while we want above all freedom of thought. 
It ought to be an American, to remind the young generation that 
they do not live up to the hopes of the School of Philosophy if 
they simply learn thoughts imported from other parts of the world, 
but that they themselves as young Americans ought to help the 
growth of philosophical thought. It ought to be a Harvard man 
—a man whose memory deserves that his name be daily on the 
lips ‘of our students, and whose character and whose writing will 
remain a fountain of inspiration. Only one man fulfils all these 
demands perfectly: Ralph Waldo Emerson. It is our wish and 
hope that the new, dignified, beautiful home of philosophy may 
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soon rise as the moral and intellectual centre of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and that over its doors we shall see the name: Emerson Hall 
— School of Philosophy. May 25, 1903, will be the hundredth 
anniversary of Emerson’s birth; the official dedication of Emer- 
son Hall on that day would be the worthiest celebration. 

Hugo Miinsterberg. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


How many readers must have been interested by the recent 
discovery and publication by Professor Jan van’t Guff, the emi- 
nent Hebraist of Leyden, of a lost targum, in which are 5, suse 
set forth with unexpected modernness the reflections of to 
Jonah as he watched the gourd growing! ‘ Now when on 
the uncomfortable prophet lifted up the lids of his eyes and beheld 
the first blades of the plant pricking through the dry earth, he was 
curious ; and when he looked again at the third hour and saw that 
the plant had grown marvelously, so as to pleach his booth with 
the abundance of its broad leaves, he rejoiced at the thought of the 
shade which it offered him; but when at the ninth hour he saw 
that it had not yet ceased to grow, doubt overcame him and alarm, 
and he said unto himself, ‘ What if it be that this which I wel- 
comed as a friendly gourd prove to be a forest which shall spread 
over all the land, and shut out the sunshine, and prevent us from 
going to and fro for the multitude of its boles and branches ?’” 

Thus far the targum. A little examination shows that the 
parable it enfolds is not new. The denizens of the Lena valley 
during the glacial epoch had a story, for instance, of a chief, Mu- 
nu-nu-mu, who found a small animal perishing in a snow-drift, 
and brought it home to be the pet of his little boy. Presently, to 
their astonishment, the creature began to grow, and in the end it 
grew to be a huge mastodon, which repaid their petting by remain- 
ing devoted to Mu-nu-nu-mu and his tribe for many long years. 
And during all the time before the mastodon reached his full 
growth everybody speculated as to when he would stop; for none 
had ever seen so large a monster. Some of them even asserted 
that he would continue to increase until he was big enough to 
swallow the earth. 
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Another myth, evidently of similar purport, has been handed 
down from the Pleistocene age in California. It relates how two 
youths planted each a seed, and made vows together to stay near 
and see what came from his seed. Now one of the seeds was a 
scarlet runner, which shot up in a few days, and ere a month it 
had blossomed, and put forth pods; so that the youth to whom it 
belonged was free to go on his way. But his companion’s seed 
showed no signs of sprouting all that summer, nor until late in the 
autumn, when it made just a little wrinkle on the surface. But 
still he waited. The next year a tiny twig appeared. And so 
season by season, year by year, it grew, and its planter dwelt be- 
side it all his life. His friends used to come and mockingly ask 
him when his plant would stop growing, and he would patiently 
answer “ By-and-by.” But it was only a sapling when he died, 
at the age of four-score and seventeen years, with a great white 
beard, almost as long as the sapling was tall; and he was buried 
near it. (American archaeologists have been much puzzled by this 
reference to a bearded aborigine; several of the most authorita- 
tive of them have hunted for an allegory under this beard — one 
insists, indeed, that it is the old sun-myth in a strange disguise. ) 
Centuries afterward, the sapling had become a sequoia, four hun- 
dred feet high, round whose immense trunk all the tribes in that 
region gathered every year, to perform their religious ceremonies. 
And they called the sequoia “The Tree of the Hope of Sachem 
By-and-By.” 

To this same class of folk-lore belongs the story of the Toltec 
father who consented to the marriage of his daughter with a neigh- 
boring chieftain’s son as soon as a new plant which he had set out 
in his garden should bloom. As the “new plant” was an agave, 
the Toltec maiden and her lover had long to wait. — But these are 
matters for the comparative mythologist, who will doubtless add 
the legend of Jack and the Bean-Stalk, and many others to the 
list. What do they all symbolize unless it be that man has, from 
time immemorial, watched the mystery of organic growth — and 
been puzzled by it? In these later days, when we have a rush- 
light of science to make our darkness visible, we see dimly that 
institutions, too, have their period of crescence, flowering, and 
decay ; and, if we be of John Harvard’s clan, we sometimes ask 
ourselves, ‘‘ Where stands our dear College to-day?” 
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For, except Jack the Giant-Killer’s bean and Jonah’s gourd, 
what plant on record has grown so fast as our Alma Mater’s? 
Any old fogy graduate who chooses can tell of wonders coming to 
pass within every one’s sight, and not a stone’s throw from Har- 
vard Square — wonders which lend credibility to those tall stories 
of Jack and Jonah. Our Harvard plant has, indeed, grown into 
a mighty tree, and put forth not only many branches and much 
foliage, but also like the banyan she has seen a small forest of 
new trunks spring up about her, shaped after her form and fed by 
her sap. We loved the sapling of forty years ago, and we love 
what it has become: only, our love seems rather less personal and 
more collective now, when it must be devoted to so large and 
varied an object. A mother’s affection can embrace all her chil- 
dren equally, though there were a dozen: but suppose that you, 
a single child, had not seen your mother for many years and 
that when you met you found her transformed into a dozen per- 
sons: might you not be embarrassed, unless you can move in the 
fourth dimension, how to bestow a simultaneous greeting on all of 
them? Oram I the only Rip Van Winkle who, on returning to 
Harvard after twenty or thirty years’ absence, have felt this em- 
barrassment ? 

We have kept posted, of course, so far as we could, as to our 
College’s growth. We know that she counts her students by thou- 
sands instead of by hundreds, that she requires a million and a 
quarter dollars income a year, that she has the largest number of 
books and the poorest library accommodations of any university 
in the world, that she has seen forty thousand spectators assem- 
bled on her playground, — but these figures, and all similar statis- 
tics, convey little real meaning to an absentee. Only when he 
comes back, grey-bearded and bald, with a half-familiar, half- 
inquiring look in his eyes, and beholds for himself the transforma- 
tion, will those figures begin to speak to him.. At the entrance to 
the Yard, a small boy, who has shadowed you from the time you 
left the trolley-car, runs up and asks, “ Want a guide to the Col- 
lege, sir?” And you wave him off rather brusquely, muttering 
something about knowing the College before his father was born ; 
but you have not gone far, before you are perplexed. One new 
building after another looms up, and you know neither its name 
nor its use, but are too proud to inquire, lest the passing student, 
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like the boy, might suppose you are not a Harvard man. How 
grateful you feel to the old halls, prim and few, which still stand 
as the outward sign of Alma Mater, your A’na Mater, your Har- 
vard! You could almost hug the College Pump, for the sake of 
Auld Lang Syne! A battalion, five or six hundred strong, of stu- 
dents swarms by to a popular lecture; you scan their faces, and 
wish among them all you could recognize one of your cronies. In 
the Delta, where as a Freshman you strove at football with the 
Sophomores, rises Memorial Hall. Everywhere there is change, 
growth, increase. And like those Pleistocene forerunners, you 
muse and marvel, and ask yourself, “ Where will it stop?” 

Is not that a fair question to propound to the scientific men 
over at the Museum, or to the experts in institutions? Thirty 
years ago Harvard had eleven hundred students; she now has 
four times that number: how often will her present thousands be 
doubled or quadrupled, before she reaches the limit of her growth ? 
At the rate of increase now prevailing it will not be long before 
the Quinquennial Catalogue will rival the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in extent —the Smiths alone filling a volume. There will 
soon not be land enough for more buildings, so that those which 
already exist will be converted into sky-scrapers, twenty or thirty 
stories high. The graduating class of the Bussey Institution will 
pack Sanders Theatre. The annual receipts from athletics will 
amount to a million or more, and the salary of the President of 
the University will not be disproportionately small compared with 
the pay of the average amateur athlete. 

Ah, where will it stop? Musing, you are led away into fantas- 
ticalities; but the question itself is practical, and keeps coming 
back. We know that the mediaeval university could deal with 
ten thousand students: our modern university has so different a 
structure, the conditions amid which it exists and its purposes are 
so different, that what was the limit for Paris or Bologna need 
not apply now. Agassiz from a single scale could reconstruct a 
fossil fish: are there not enough factors already at hand from 
which experts can compute the probable dimensions of our uni- 
versity organism? Whatever be the bound set, let our devotion 
reach to it and beyond. Let us pray that Harvard be delivered 
from the curse of mere bigness, — which is the distinction com- 
peted for by cattle-show pumpkins, and Western boom towns and 
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yellow journals, — but let us hope that greatness, which was hers 
in the days of her humble conditions, be hers forever, whether 
the students whom she teaches be numbered by myriads or by 
scores. 





THE COMPLETION OF THE HARVARD UNION. 


WHEN graduates come back to Class Day and Commencement this 
year, they will find the Harvard Union building open for their inspection, 
and when the next College term begins in September the Union itself 
will-be open. Graduates who have not yet seen the plans, or watched 
the edifice under construction, may well be surprised by the size, com- 
pleteness, and elegance of this gift which all Harvard men have received 
from Major Henry L. Higginson. It covers an area nearly as large as 
that covered by Sever Hall, and although the structure is not so high as 
Sever, its floor space is probably quite as extensive, for a large part of 
the basement of the Union has been made habitable, thereby adding con- 
siderably to its usefulness. The exterior of the building is brick, with 
buff sandstone trimmings; the interior is finished in oak, simply but 
elegantly, after the Colonial style. 

Provision has been made to centre at the Union as many attractions, 
comforts, and inducements to sociability, as it was possible to combine. 
Here are a great-living room, in which several hundred men can gather 
at one time without crowding it; a billiard room, spacious enough for six- 
teen tables; a grill room, in which a substantial meal can be had at a 
moment’s notice from early morning till midnight; two small dining 
rooms, at least one of which will be reserved for ladies ; a writing room, 
a study, a card room, a reception room for ladies. Here is a library to 
hold 25,000 books, large enough, that is, to serve the purposes of all read- 
ers who are not specialists; and in connection with it there will be on 
file a well-selected list of daily and weekly papers printed in the chief 
cities of the United States. In the basement there are toilet rooms and 
a barber’s shop. In the upper story, ten bedrooms offer a night’s rest 
to graduates who may be in Cambridge on errands of business or plea- 
sure. 

In all likelihood most of the collective social interests of the students 
will converge in the Union. Some of the College papers have already 
bespoken quarters here. Trophies, athletic and other, will be preserved 
here. The oaken tablets in the great hall are to bear the names of Har- 
vard worthies ; and in that same hall mass meetings and celebrations will 
be held, and distinguished guests may be welcomed by the students. Thus 
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no effort has been spared to make the Union so useful and interesting 
that it will become indispensable to the officers and students of the Uni- 
versity. 

But it should be even more than this: it should be the common meet- 
ing-ground in Cambridge for all graduates, past students, and officers of 
Harvard. Every one of them should feel that at last there is an abode 
at the University where a welcome constantly awaits him —a welcome 
with a roof, lodging, food, and companionship, no matter when he comes ; 
a place to which he has a right to come, and in which he can enjoy the 
freedom and advantages of a city club, with the added satisfaction of 
knowing that he is again under the wing of Alma Mater. The Union 
should unite not only all the various elements of the student population 
from year to year, but also ali living persons who have been connected 
with Harvard. 

Therefore, it is hoped and expected that past members of the Univer- 
sity will show their appreciation of Mr. Higginson’s benefaction by mak- 
ing use of it, and even although they may not count on visiting Cam- 
bridge often, yet it is desired that by enrolling themselves as members 
of the Union they shall signify their enthusiasm for what it represents 
and enjoy the personal satisfaction of feeling that they are actually and 
continuously in touch with Harvard life. Many graduates have already 
expressed their intention of joining the Union at once, and as the first 
board of officers of the Union will be chosen before this Magazine is 
printed, everything will be in running order for receiving applications 
for membership by June 1st, and such applications will be acted on im- 
mediately. 

There are three kinds of membership open to all past members of the 
University, whether they are graduates or not, viz. : 

1. Life membership, which costs $50. It is proposed to capitalize 
the dues received for life membership, and to use the income thereof to 
pay certain fixed charges, such as rent, insurance, etc. 

2. Associate membership, open to past students and officers of the 
University who reside within twenty-five miles of Cambridge; annual 
assessment, five dollars. 

3. Non-resident membership, open to all who reside more than twenty- 
five miles from Cambridge ; annual assessment, three dollars. 

All that you need to do is to send a note to the Treasurer of the Har- 
vard Union, Cambridge, Mass., stating that you desire to apply for 
membership, whether life, associate, or non-resident ; your application 
will be acted upon promptly. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the Union, printed in full at the end 
of this number of the Magazine, were first drawn up by a Committee 
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of two graduates and three students ; then revised by the Committee on 
Regulations ; and finally adopted, after further criticism and amendment, 
by a large representative Committee of students from all departments of 
the University. It will be seen that the main purpose of the Constitution 
is to provide simple, practical rules for running the Union on business 
methods ; to insure the fair representation of the College and Schools in 
its government ; and to give the Active Members full powers to make its 
management in the highest degree popular, efficient, and successful. 

The question of annual dues was much discussed and very carefully 
considered before the recommendations reported by a sub-committee 
were adopted. The only certain factor in the problem was the expenses, 
which could be estimated with approximate accuracy. When it was 
found that about $31,000 a year will be required to run so large a club, 
it was evident that the annual dues must be assessed in proportion. Ac- 
cordingly, an active member will pay five dollars on entrance, and dur- 
ing the second half year he may be assessed a sum not exceeding five 
dollars more. Until experience shows how large the membership is to 
be, and what income will flow in from billiards, etc., it was deemed best 
to leave the matter thus, so that the dues can be exactly adjusted to 
the needs. After the first year, it will be easy to fix a definite amount, 
and to profit by experience in this and in other matters. A constantly 
increasing membership will mean, of course, a constantly decreasing 
assessment from each member. 

One important feature of the Union, to the usefulness of which every- 
one can contribute, is the Library. It will be remembered that Mr. 
James H. Hyde, ’98, has given $20,000 to fit up the hall which is to be 
the library, and to provide the nucleus of an endowment for purchasing 
books. The capacity of the shelves, as above stated, is 25,000 volumes. 
The chief source of accessions must be, of course, by gifts. Accordingly 
the Committee on the Harvard Union Library, sent out in April letters 
to all the undergraduate clubs, literary and religious organizations, re- 
questing them to contribute toward the ‘Library of the Union by gifts 
of books. The Committee is particularly anxious that the books should 
contain the book-plates of the donors, so that the gifts shall represent 
more peculiarly the clubs from which they are given. The intention is 
to print the complete list of the donors at the end of the year. All com- 
munications from those who wish to contribute may be addressed to J.G. 
Bradley, ’02, No. 30 Claverly Hall. The Committee urges that he be 
consulted, so that as few duplicate sets of books as possible shall be given. 
It is especially desired that living Harvard authors shall send the Union 
a copy of each of their printed works. 

To complete the record in the Graduates’ Magazine, the names of the 
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members of the various committees that have taken part in organizing 
the Union are here given. 

Committee on Regulations: H. L. Higginson, [’55] ; Augustus Hem- 
enway, 75; Prof. I. N. Hollis, h’00; J. J. Storrow, ’85; Treasurer 
C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88; and T. N. Perkins, ’91. 

Committee on Constitution: W. R. Thayer, ’81; J. J. Storrow, ’85; 
R. C. Bolling, 00; J. W. Hallowell, 01; H. B. Clark, ’01. 

General Committee to adopt Constitution: The above (with Prof. 
I. N. Hollis, chairman, and R. C. Bolling, secretary), and from i901 — 
J. Lawrence, Jr., F. R. DuBois, R. S. H. Dyer, C. T. Hanson, L. S. S., 
G. M. McConnell, H. H. Murdock, W. T. Reid, C. F. Shaw. From 
1902 — M. R. Brownell, R. S. Francis, L.S.S.,R. M. Green, J. C. Grew, 
E. Lewis, L. B. Wehle, B. Wendell, Jr. From 1903 —R. Derby, J. F. 
Gough, G. W. Hinckley, E. N. Willis, L. S.S. From 1904—R. R. 
Alexander, J. A. Burgess, N. A. Higgins. Graduate School—F. S. 
Arnold, 2 G. Medical School — W. G. Lee, ’01. Law School — M. 
Donald, 2 L., F. W. Knowlton, 2 L., M. L. Feary, 2 L. Divinity School 
—H. W. Foote, 2 Dv. 

Committee on Library: J. H. Hyde, 98; W. C. Lane, ’81; P. la 
Rose, 95; Wm. Phillips, 00; and J. G. Bradley, ’02. 

Sub-Committee on Organization: M. Donald, 2 L.; H. H. Murdock, 
701; M. R. Brownell, 02; L. B. Wehle, ’02; and R. Derby, ’03. 

Committee on the First Elections: W.G. Lee, M. S.; F. S. Arnold, 
2 G.; H. W. Foote, 2 Dv.; H. Bancroft, L. S.; J. W. Hallowell, ’01 ; 
M. R. Brownell, 02; A. Ames, Jr., 03; A. A. Ballantine, 04; and P. E. 
Fitzpatrick and H. B. Clark. 

The following plan for regulating the first elections, was adopted : — 


I. The officers and committees provided in the Constitution are to be elected 
during the first two weeks in May. 

II. An election committee of ten men, four of these to be drawn from the 
Law, Graduate, Divinity, and non-resident departments, respectively, is to be 
appointed by the presidents of the four classes and the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Union. 

III. All present students of the University are eligible to vote. 

IV. Nominations and elections are to be regulated as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

V. No student not intending to return to the University next year is eligi- 
ble for election to office. 

VI. Voting booths are to be established in a number of places, the following 
being suggested: Memorial Hall, Randall Hall, Law School, Crimson Office, 
Medical School. 

VII. It shall be in the power of the Acting Board of Trustees to appoint a 
treasurer at once. 
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VIII. It shall be in the power of the election committee to act as a mem- 
bership committee to elect life members. 


The result of the first election will be printed at the latter part of this 
issue of the Magazine. 

The names of the following Harvard worthies have been chosen to be 
cut on the oak tablets in the great hall; John Adams, 1755, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, 1838, Louis Agassiz, h 1848, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1821, 
Joseph Warren, 1759, Cotton Mather, 1678, Joseph Story, 1798, Ben- 
jamin Peirce, 1829, Edward Everett, 1811, Asa Gray, h 1844, Henry 
Dunster, first president of Harvard College, Charles Sumner, 1830, 
John Quincy Adams, 1787, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 2 1859, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 1829, John Winthrop, 1732, James Otis, 1743, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, 1798, Nathaniel Bowditch, h 1802, George Ban- 
croft, 1817, Samuel Adams, 1740, Washington Allston, 1800, Charles 
Bulfinch, 1781, Francis James Child, 1846, Jeffries Wyman, 1833. 
From time to time other names will be added, until eventually this roll 
of honor shall comprise all those sons of Harvard whom Harvard men 
have loved best or held in highest esteem. It should be added that the 
students this year have raised a fund for a portrait of Major Higginson, 
and that he has consented to sit for it. He is now in Europe, and it is 
hoped that before his return in the autumn, Mr. John S. Sargent will 
have finished the picture. 

Thus every preparation has been made to insure the successful inaugu- 
ration of the Union next September. Mr. Higginson’s great benefaction 
—to which, as has been mentioned, Mr. J. H. Hyde added $20,000 for 
the library, and Mr. Augustus Hemenway $10,000 for furnishing — is 
intended not less for the graduates than for the present members of 
Harvard, and it is confidently believed that the graduates will do their 
share to make it prosper. This they can best do by using it: the active 
members will welcome them, and the mingling of old and young on equal 
terms will benefit them both, and the University too. But those gradu- 
ates who live too far away to come often to Cambridge can still feel, by 
enrolling themselves as life or annual members, that they thereby have 
a direct personal tie with the actual life of Harvard, and are helping 
to promote that spirit of comradeship and unity for which the Harvard 
Union stands. 





HARVARD EXAMINATIONS IN 1821 AND 1837. 


[In the March Magazine was printed the first part of an article by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, ’56, from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, describing the admission of John Adams to Harvard College in 
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1751 (the date was given incorrectly on p. 348). Below is the remainder of 
the article by Mr. Adams, quoting from the autobiography of Dr. Samuel Kirk- 
land Lothrop, ’25, together with extracts from his own diary read before the 
Historical Society, by Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41.— Ep.] 


Dr. S. K. Lothrop’s Account. 


So much for John Adams. Next as to the experience under similar 
conditions of Dr. Lothrop. Dr. Lothrop had been brought up as a child 
in Utica, in what was then the West, now Central New York. At the 
age of twelve years he was sent to Cambridge, consigned to the care of 
Dr. Kirkland, his mother’s brother, who had then been six years Presi- 
dent of the College. He gives the following account of his interview 
with his first tutor and instructor : — 


“On Monday morning Dr. Kirkland, as he was leaving the breakfast-table, 
said that he would like to see me in his study at a quarter before nine. 
When I presented myself he gave two little taps of his feet upon the floor, 
and immediately I heard a movement in the room below, footsteps on the 
stairs, and a knock at the door. The ‘Come in’ was answered by a young 
person, to whom Dr. Kirkland said, ‘Emerson, this is my nephew, Master 
Lothrop, of whom I spoke to you.’ Emerson and myself shook hands, while 
my uncle continued, ‘I wish to put him under your instruction, for the present 
at least. Will you take him to your room, see where he is in his studies, and 
begin accordingly ? Be careful not to make his lessons too long and difficult, 
because he is more accustomed to out-of-door life than to study. In his reci- 
tations and oral instruction I wish you to give him about an hour a day, from 
Monday to Friday inclusive.’ Emerson bowed, and said, ‘I will do the best 
I can, sir ;’ then turning to me, asked, ‘ Will you come down to my room ?’ 
he said, with a slight diminution of the dignity and authority manifested in 
presence of the President, ‘ Lothrop — your Christian name ; what is it?’ I 
told him my name, and then made the same inquiry in regard to his; to 
which he replied, ‘My name is Ralph,— Ralph Waldo.’ Physically at least, 
the child was the father of the man; for he was very much the same person 
then in looks and manners that I have known him to be for the last forty 
years. He was about two years older than myself, and nearly as tall as when 
he had reached maturity, —a Saxon blonde, pale face, light hair, blue eyes. 
He was calm and quiet in his manners; and no matter how much he felt, 
externally, he was never moved or excited. I think there was the same min- 
gling of shyness, awkwardness, and dignity about him as a freshman in college 
that is often observed in him to-day.” 


Dr. Lothrop’s account of his dress is too good to be omitted. It is as 
follows, he being then a boy of eleven : — 
“T came home in ample season to put on my best toggery, a suit of blue 


broadcloth, — the coat with brass buttons in front and on the under side of 
the cuffs, and under the lappets of the pockets behind (which pockets you 
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entered from the top, and not by a slit at the side as is now the case), a sort 
of half-military coat such as was still worn in Central New York, a survival, 
not of ‘ the fittest,’ but of the War of 1812. Yet it was a splendid ‘ fit,’ made 
by Messrs. Manchester and Tryon of Utica, who afterwards became very cele- 
brated tailors in New York City. I was very proud of that coat, and with a 
white cassimere vest, also with brass buttons, I had an impression that it was 
very splendid, especially when I wore in connection with it (as I always did) 
a black stock and standing collar, also Wellington boots, with high brass- 
capped heels, and the pantaloons strapped neatly down over them. It was a 
man’s dress, and very funny for a boy of twelve or thirteen. At Utica it 
attracted no attention, because all boys dressed so; but at Cambridge and 
Boston, where the boys of my age were wearing round-about jackets, with 
broad collars turned over the shoulders, my backwoods costume attracted 
some notice. However, Dr. Kirkland never said a word upon the subject, 
and I never made any alteration, save that after five or six weeks I had the 
brass buttons under the lappets behind taken off. My everyday suit was of 
light gray mixed, made like the blue, only there were no buttons under the 
lappets behind ; and the pantaloons were what we called ‘chevaliers,’ with 
buttons on the outside nearly up to the knee; in this I made nochange. I 
had also a pair of close-fitting gray breeches, and when I wore these, I wore 
a pair of boots with tassels, that came up over them.” 


As the time for his examination approached, in July, 1821, Dr. Lo- 
throp seems to have faced the ordeal very calmly. The following is his 
account of it : — 


“ At this time the third term in college lasted to Commencement, the fourth 
Wednesday in August, and the terms in the schools corresponded with this. 
The examination for admission was on the Friday after Commencement. I 
went down to Cambridge on Tuesday, and called to see Mary Manning, whose 
father, Dr. Manning, had moved to Cambridge. There I found Mary Pea- 
body; and as she wanted to go to Salem next day, I arranged to drive down, 
knowing that my uncle’s horse and chaise would be at my disposal. When I 
told him what I was to do, he asked if I had not better be reviewing my stud- 
ies for examination rather than driving Miss Peabody to Salem. I told him 
I thought I was all prepared, and so went to Salem with Miss Peabody, dined 
at her Uncle Pickman’s, where she was to make a visit, and drove back to 
Cambridge in the afternoon. 

“The examination began at 6 A. M. Friday, was over by five in the after- 
noon, and between that and seven o’clock all the candidates got their answers. 
I passed a very good examination, but was conditioned in Latin Grammar, — 
a book which at that time I could recite from beginning to end without a mis- 
take. Dr. Kirkland, who examined me pretty strictly in the Georgics of Vir- 
gil, and made me parse several clauses, said, ‘I am a little surprised at your 
being conditioned in Latin Grammar. Howcame it?’ I said, ‘I don’t know, 
sir ; I had only one question put to me, which I did not exactly understand, 
and almost instantly, while I was trying to make out what the question meant, 
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Mr. said, “That will do; sit down.”’ My uncle made no remark ; and 
Mr. , when I went to him to be re-examined in Latin Grammar, merely 
said, ‘ Have you been studying it during the vacation?’ I replied, ‘ No, sir, I 
can’t say that I have. I thought I could repeat the whole of it the day you 
conditioned me. Mr. Miles considered me perfectly prepared in Latin Gram- 
mar.’ ‘Well, well!’ he said, ‘I don’t care about hearing you repeat the 
whole of it now. I’ll take Mr. Miles’s opinion ; you can go.’ And so I left, 
feeling that I should like to ask him if he thought it right to treat a young 
man in that way.” 








Col. T. W. Higginson’s Diary, 1837. 


August 28th [1837]. Examination of Freshmen at Harvard. At 6 in the 
morning we all assembled at the south door. The names of the instructors and 
the number of those sent by each, were taken down by Dr. Ware. We were 
put together in the south dining hall, each school by itself. Afterwards we 
were divided into sections by Dr. W. “Mr. Wells’s & Mr. Wellington’s, you 
constitute the 11th section.” Half the sections were seated in the north inner 
room (among whom were we) and half in the south. (We were allowed from 
4 of 7 to 74 for breakfast the first day. Witness T. W. Higginson.) We 
were given English to be turned into Latin, to do which about half the morning 
was allowed us, being called up at intervals to be examined. (Mem. Mr. Wel- 
lington presided.) We went first to Dr. Beck in No. 12 who examined in 
Latin Etymology. I was asked the signification of a deponent verb, what 
tenses of them corresponded to the active voice, &c. We were afterwards 
sent up to Mr. Mason in Latin Prosody, at No. 10. I scanned a few lines in 
the Aeneid, and proved one. After that we had a recess from } of 11 till 11, 
during which I called on C. W. P.[Parsons.] After recess, we changed rooms 
and wrote Greek. We were soon called up to Mr. Felton at No. 6 to be ex- 
amined in Greek Syntax. He gave me the example of the third concord, and 
made me give the rule, and the same with the exceptions. After this, finding 
we should not be wanted by Mr. Very till 14, J. H. [Haven] and I went home 
and dined. After we had come back we went to Mr. Very at No. 5 to be 
examined in Greek etymology. Asked me what nouns constituted the 5th 
declension, and asked me their termination. I compared some adjectives, 
regular and irregular, and went through the synopsis of some verbs, and he 
asked me some questions about what verbs governed particular cases, etc., which 
I could not answer. At 2 o’clock we were allowed a recess till 4 of 4. When 
we came back at } of 4, were sent into the north room and had algebraical 
(and afterwards arithmetical) sums given us by Mr. Lovering. After we had 
finished them we handed them to him and afterwards to Prof. Peirce who sat 
in the same room, second story. Mr. Lovering gave me in algebra, 6 ; in 
arithmetic, 7; Mr. Peirce, “A.” After a while, we were called up to Mr. 
Bowen, who examined us in Geography. He asked me how Indiana was 
bounded, where and into what the Red River flowed, about Oregon territory 
and what the principal river of it, what the divisions of Palestine, what Peters- 
burg was the capital of, and how situated and where the North Sea. Returned 
home at 6}. 
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August 29th. Second day of examination. We came at 7} as we had been 
directed by Peirce the day before, and went into the north inner room, and took 
our seats the same as the day before. Mr. Wellington gave us soon, Latin 
prose (and afterwards poetry) to translate. Meanwhile we were called up, 
first to Dr. Beck, who examined us in Latin prose (Cicero). I was taken up 
in the last but 1 section in the oration for Archias, about 2 lines. We were 
afterwards examined by Mr. Mason in Latin poetry (Virgil) who made me 
read about a dozen lines in Georgie 1st. We then had a recess. After recess 
we went to the other room, and received Greek prose and afterwards poetry to 
translate. We were soon called up to Mr. Felton who examined in the poetry 
of the Greek Reader. He took me up in the triumph of Achilles, lines 26 to 
29 (4 lines). Afterwards to Mr. Very in Greek Prose, who took me up on the 
last page of the prose, in which I read about 6 lines. We were then dismissed, 
about 2, with directions to return in the afternoon at 3} or 4, about which time 
I accordingly went there, and after waiting a long time the first section was 
called by Mr. Wellington and went into No. 5, where was the President at the 
head of a long table, and all the faculty at the table. Each one went to the 
president as he was called, and was told whether he was admitted. Our sec- 
tion (the 11th) was at length called. The president addressed me, and gave 
me my papers first, and I came out. I myself (alone of the section), F. Minot, 
Rice, Rollins, Treadwell, Harris, Sedgwick, Hoffman, Otis & others got in 
clear. J. Haven [and] Wellington missed in Latin Grammar, J. R. Partridge 
in Greek Prose, J. D. Thomas in Greek Grammar as far as Prosody, and 
Latin Prosody. W.H. Orne in Proportions in Arithmetic, Equations in Al- 
gebra, and Worcester’s Geography. 





RECENT HARVARD VERSE.! 


THAT critic who would have no poetry but the best printed, failed‘ to 
state how the best could be sifted from the mediocre and bad, — except 
by printing. And after all, no contemporary critic has established the 
permanent fame of any great poet. It took the English world a century, 
and the European world two centuries to measure Shakespeare. Critics 


1 Pictoris Carmina. By Frederic Crowninshield, ’66. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: 
New York, $2.) — Last Songs from Vagabondia. By Bliss Carman, Sp., ’86, 
and Richard Hovey. (Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston, $1.) — Morrow-Songs. 
By Harry Lyman Koopman, A. M., ’93. (H. D. Everett: Boston.) — The 
Poems of Philip Henry Savage, ’93. With an Introduction by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, 95. (Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston, $1.25.) — The Masque of Judg- 
ment. A Masque-Drama in Five Acts and a Prelude. By William Vaughn 
Moody, 93. (Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston, $1.50.) — On Life’s: Stairway. 
By Frederic Lawrence Knowles. (L. C. Page & Co.: Boston.) — Fortune and 
Men’s Eyes. New Poems witha Play. By Josephine Preston Peabody, Rad- 
cliffe, 97. (Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston, $1.50.) 
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who look into volumes of new verse will be wise, therefore, to expect the 
best — and not to be discouraged by many disappointments. The pre- 
sent writer, far from being moved to sarcasm by young verse-makers, 
bids them welcome and god-speed, for he believes that there are many 
worse ways of spending one’s youth than in trying to put into poems the 
visions which youth sees. Would not the publishing of minor verse 
be justified, if it did no more than let us know what dreams the young 
men are dreaming and whom they have chosen for their heroes ? 

The volumes now under consideration are not all the first blossoms 
of youth: on this account it is, perhaps, that they contain an unusually 
large residue of really interesting work. Most noteworthy in many 
respects are the poems of Mr. Frederic Crowninshield, who issues above 
a hundred sonnets and a half-score short lyrics in a beautiful volume 
entitled “ Pictoris Carmina.” He has stamped his individuality on 
every one of his poems. You perceive at once that you are dealing with 
a man, who utters himself in sincere and manlike fashion, and not with 
a mere verse-maker. This man, further, is an artist, specifically a 
painter; so that the view of life which he opens is artistic in a high 
sense. His descriptions of nature, for instance, abound in delicate 
colors. He has thought his own thoughts and expressed them, regard- 
less of the fashions in verse which have come and gone during the past 
twenty years. In his choice of language, he shows the same originality ; 
and although the phrase may sometimes be rugged or the metre rough, 
even these traits deepen the impression of strength and veracity. Eight 
fine photogravures of as many of Mr. Crowninshield’s paintings beautify 
the volume. To select two or three poems which fairly represent the 
wide range of the poet’s talents is hard ; but the following may serve as 
an introduction : — 

DECADENCE. 


When fields are green with aftermath of Fall, 
When trees parade in rich vermilioned dress, 
Wan exhalations from the vales possess 
The full, ripe forms of Earth, and cast a pall 

Impalliding o’er mellow hues. Withal 
Not charmless — but the charm that doth impress 
Pale fever on some deep-eyed shepherdess 
Near Rome, who croons her morbid madrigal. 

Yet when the waxing sun with lusty rays 
Burns into nothingness the vapors white, 

And bares the splendent view of mount and lea, 

Then gladsome Nature chants his ringing praise. 

O, Life, consume the pale malarious blight 

That hangs o’er Art, and give us Sanity ! 
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five pieces by Mr. Bliss Carman. 
bondia,” indicates its character. 
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To A Portrait, — New ENGLAND VICTRIX. 


Against a background cool of solemn green — 
That holds its hue of life in teeth of blasts 
Which kill less hardy growths, and kindly casts 
Deep grateful shade in heated terms — a Queen 

She stands, blonde daughter of the pine, in mien 
Both grave and sweet, erect as soaring masts 
Hewn in her native woods. As long as lasts 
Her kind the Nation ’s safe. For that serene 

Presence holds character, and truth, and will 
Unswerving to enact the right. And yet 
Not will alone! Swift through the dusky air 

Shoots an aggressive beam ; and a bright frill 
Of light enwreathes the larch-crowned hair, a fret 
Of gold — Oh azure eyes ! Oh bosom fair. 


ILLUMINATE, O Lorp. 


When we awake at night a keener sense 
Of coming ills — that in the glare of day 
Dance airily on many a fatuous ray 
Of specious light — our eerie thoughts condense 
To concrete fears, ’gainst which our sole defence 
Seems sempiternal sleep. Yet ashen gray 
Of chilly dawn shall scarce have passed away, 
When glossing sun will deftly lure them hence 
As every morn it lures the glistening dew. 
The glossing sun? Then surely this would mean 
That beauty masks the truth, and man sees right 
When all His works are veiled. If such be true 
Deceive no more, O Lord, with garish sheen, 
But shed thy Spirit pure o’er day and night. 


The recent death of Richard Hovey has led to the gathering into a 
little book of some of his posthumous work, together with some twenty- 

Its title, “ Last Songs from Vaga- 
One finds in it the old-time intention, 
but not always the old-time roystering. Hovey’s essential poverty of 
ideas is now apparent; Mr. Carman has grown more thoughtful: both 
have matured, and both seem to feel the insincerity in men of nearly 
forty, one of them a professor in a woman’s college and the other a staff 
contributor of the Boston Transcript, — playing at vagabonds, and sing- 
ing the delights of wine, women, and flannel shirts, as if they were really 
dissipated lads of eighteen. 


Here is Hovey at his best : — 
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You to the left and I to the right, 

For the ways of men must sever — 

And it well may be for a day and a night, 

And it well may be for ever. 

But whether we meet or whether we part 

(For our ways are past our knowing), 

A pledge from the heart to its fellow heart 

On the ways we all are going ! 

Here’s luck ! 

For we know not where we are going ! 
This has plenty of lilt, especially in the first quatrain, but would a poet 
of true musical taste have spoilt it with that penultimate line, “ Here’s 
luck!” which breaks up the metre and brings the sentiment down to a 
vulgar exclamation? But taste, whether in metre or in substance, was 
not Hovey’s forte. In an earlier volume he described himself better than 
he knew when he gave it as his ideal to set up the drinks for Barney 
McGee. A man may write artificial dramas on Arthurian subjects, and 
pad thick with archaic phraseology and with ‘ poetic diction,’ and yet never 
really rise above the level of Barney McGee. Hovey’s metrical gift was 
certainly copious, — his rhymes came as easy as whistling to a boy, — 
but it was superficial: you find in his reams of rhyming none of the unex- 
pected beauties of rhythm or tone which haunt you always: such beauties 
as the mind’s ear delights in, but the voice can but imperfectly utter, in 
Poe’s “ Asrafel,” or in Shelley’s “To the Night,” or in Keats’s “ Ode to a 
Nightingale.” 

Mr. Carman, on the other hand, grows more thoughtful. He has not 
wholly overcome his exuberance in adjectives, and sometimes he verges 
on improvisation: but on the whole his verse has firmer texture, without 
losing in melody, and he has more to say than formerly. By a natural 
evolution, he will before many years have left the Decadents behind. 
Of the two quotations which follow, the second shows Mr. Carman in a 
new réle — that of satirist: once started on that part, he cannot long 
help seeing the joke in some of the isms with which he has previously 
been identified. 


MARIGOLDS. 
The marigolds are nodding; Put off the pride of knowledge, 
I wonder what they know. Put by the fear of pain; 
Go, listen very gently; You may be counted worthy 
You may persuade them so. To live with them again. 
Go, be their little brother, Be Darwin in your patience, 
As humble as the grass, Be Chaucer in your love; 
And lean upon the hill-wind, They may relent and tell you 


And watch the shadows pass. What they are thinking of. 
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In PHIistIA. 


Of all the places on the map, 
Some queer and others queerer, 
Arcadia is dear to me, 

Philistia is dearer. 


There dwell the few who never knew 
The pangs of heavenly hunger, 

As fresh and fair and fond and frail 
As when the world was younger. 


If there is any sweeter sound 
Than bobolinks or thrushes, 

It is the frou-frou of their silks — 
The roll of their barouches. 


I love them even when they ’re good, 
As well as when they ’re sinners — 
When they are sad and worldly wise 
And when they are beginners. .. . 


They have no “ problems ” to discuss, 
No “theories” to discover ; 

They are not “new”; and [—I am 
Their very grateful lover. 


I care not if their minds confuse 
Alastor with Aladdin; 

And Cimabue is far less 

To them than Chimmie Fadden. 


They never heard of William Blake, 
Nor saw a Botticelli ; 

Yet one is, “ Yours till death, Louise,” 
And one, “ Your loving Nelly.” ... 


They never puzzle me with Greek, 
Nor drive me mad with Ibsen ; 
Yet over forms as fair as Eve’s 
They wear the gowns of Gibson. 


“ Morrow-Songs,” by Harry Lyman Koopman, var eatly in merit. 
g' 7 y + I y greatly 


Mr. Koopman’s own interest seems to centre in social questions, and 
some of his songs have a Socialistic, or even Nihilistic ring: so greatly 
does the manifest inequality of human conditions, with its crying injus- 
tice, move him. But not in this field does he succeed. Even his long- 
est poem, “The Gothic Minster,” despite some fine descriptive pas- 
sages, is overweighted by these considerations ; for few, indeed, are the 
poets who have transmuted such themes into real poetry. But Mr. 
Koopman unquestionably excels in epigrams, as the following examples 
will show : — 


THE THINKER. 


A purblind mole bored underneath a stone, 

A castle’s corner-stone. Then came a storm 

And swept the stronghold to the ground, and men 
Wondered a wind should have such power to smite. 


NUMBERS. 


The crowd is always on the side of truth; 
But commonly not long before the truth 
Has in that special form become a lie. 


FAILURE. 


Yes, I succeeded, and have men’s praise, 
And cannot escape it all my days. 
My rival failed ; — but every age 
Shall thrill at the task he dared engage. 
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THE JEw. 


The Jew at his best and worst, Jesus and Shylock stand; — 
Galilee bred the one, the other a Christian land. 


THE SATIRIST. 


Not mine to draw the cloth-yard shaft 
From straining palm to thrilling ear ; 
Then launch it through the monster’s hulk, 
One thrust, from front to rear. 


Mine is the Bushman’s tiny bow, 

Whose wounds the foeman hardly feels ; 
He laughs, and lifts his hand to smite, 
Then, suddenly, he reels. 


A little gem like this last— Landor might have envied it — is worth, 
appraising after poetical values, many of the expressions of righteous 
indignation into the writing of which Mr. Koopman no doubt poured his 
heart. 

An earnest, pensive spirit, particularly sensitive to Nature’s scenery 
and moods; an undaunted idealist, conscious that he had found no solu- 
tion to life’s enigma ; a clear thinker having the skill to put his thoughts 
in clear verse; a heart craving comradeship, yet reserved, if not shy : 
such a man was the late Philip Henry Savage, so far as he has sponta- 
neously drawn his own portrait in his poems. He printed during his life- 
time two little volumes of verse, which have now been gathered, with a 
sheaf of posthumous fragments, into a single volume, for which Daniel 
G. Mason, "95, has written a sympathetic biographical introduction. 
Reviewing the old and reading the new can only deepen the impression 
that Savage’s early death was a genuine loss to American poetry. What 
he had time to write before his premature end — at least, the best of it 
— is better than that of any of the younger men now writing, who may 
be compared with him. He looks on Nature with quick sympathy, and 
interprets it with honest idealism, not as an imitator, but as one to whom 
this gift of looking and of interpretation belonged from birth. He has 
always something to say, and even in his perplexities he is wholesome. 
He felt the universal in the manifold particulars of creation. You can- 
not read him without being drawn to him, or without perceiving that his 
best was still to come. Seeing the glory in humble things, he felt the 
divine sweetness in the best things. Here are three characteristic bits 
of himself : — 
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SoLipARITY. 


This is thy brother, this poor silver fish, 
Close to the surface, dying in his dish ; 
Thy flesh, thy beating heart, thy very life ; 
All this, I say, art thou, against thy wish. 


Thou mayst not turn away, thou shalt allow 
The truth, nor shalt thou dare to question how : 
There is but one great heart in nature beating, 
And this is thy heart, this, I say, art thou. 


In all thy power and all thy pettiness, 

With this and that poor selfish purpose, this 
And that high-climbing fancy, and a heart 
Caught into heaven or cast in the abyss, 


Thou art the same with all the little earth, 
A little part ; and sympathy of birth 

Shall tell thee, and thine openness of soul, 
What fear is death and what a life is worth. 


To CiTRIODORA. 


I turn and see you passing in the street 

When you are not. I take another way, 

Lest missing you the fragrance of the day 
Exhale, and I know not that it is sweet. 

And marking you I follow, and when we meet 
Love iaughs to see how sudden I am gay; 
Sweetens the air with fragrance like a spray 

Of sweet verbena, and bids my heart to beat. 
Love laughs ; and girls that take you by the hand, 
Know that a sweet thing has befallen them; 
And women give their hearts into your heart. 
There is, I think, no man in all the land 

But would be glad to touch your garment’s hem. 
And I, I love you with a love apart. 


LONELINESS. 


It is long waiting for the dear companions, 
The friends that come not, though God knows I need them, 


I smile and wait ; and yet 
The heart will fret. 


A white cloud in the east is shining ; sadly 
I see ; my heart is all too full of longing, 


With the old-time delight 
To view the sight, 
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Wherefore I turn and in the eyes of women, 
In the strong hands of men, seek compensation. 
My prayer begins and ends, 
God give me friends. 


Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s “ A Masque of Judgment” is one of 
those laudably ambitious works which wholesouled young poets have a 
way of tossing before a world chiefly absorbed in the fluctuations of the 
stock market. It is a cosmic review, after Shelley’s pattern, in which 
the Seraphim, the Angels of the Pale, White and Red Horses, the Spir- 
its of the Throne-Lamps, Moon-Spirits, the Lion and the Eagle of the 
Throne, and the Angel of the Tree of Knowledge, are among the inter- 
locutors — we say interlocutors, for we do not detect that there is any 
action, neither are we sure that we have read Mr. Moody’s riddle 
aright; but that the subject is too vast for him, or anybody else, we dare 
assert. We have never approved of the practice, common among theo- 
logians and oceasionally indulged in by authors of cosmic poems, of 
assuming that God is omnipotent, all-wise, and infinite, and then going 
on to argue that His creatures may be wiser and stronger than He. In 
Mr. Moody’s Masque, for instance, several of the hierarchy are conde- 
scendingly eager — like the late Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, 
whose intentions were so benevolent! —to give the Almighty the ad- 
vantage of their superior wisdom. The suggestion that the Seraphim 
shall get together and do something to save God from himself (p. 124) 
would be blasphemous, were it not pathetic : it simply shows how far a 
really poetically-minded man can stray who is still in the toils of anthro- 
pomorphic religion and does not know it. Shelley had at least emanci- 
pated himself from that. But while the central purpose of the Masque 
fails, every page bears witness to Mr. Moody’s genuine talent. His 
vocabulary is unusually large, sure, and distinguished ; his command of 
metre, especially of blank verse, almost never wavers. Like Shelley, 
he has an inexhaustible store of supernal imagery, which is not always, 
however, the same thing as imagination. A couple of extracts will show 
both Mr. Moody’s copiousness and his tendency to exuberance in choos- 
ing his words. In the first passage Ariel thus describes God, who is 
already drifting toward self-immolation : — 


The worlds and all their tenantry are Him, 
Even to the utmost archipelagoes 

Gazed at by maritime angels ere they veer 
Homeward, awestruck by omens and sea-signs 
Known to no pilot of them, and far-off 

Watch the scared islanders beside the straits, — 
All these, and whatso lies beyond our hail, 
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Are effluence of the life that moves in Him, 
Thought of his brain, wish of his working blood : 
Yet every separate creature of his thought 

Hath separate claims and separate potencies. 

Oh, not a sparrow falleth to the ground 

But He regardeth it ! Since ere it fell 

A little gladness died away in Him. 

And not a creature sinneth but He weeps 

His own sin with his creature’s — fourfold pain 
Since God and creature, false each to itself, 

Was false each to the other. Not a heart 
O’ercometh evil and mounts up to good, 

But He o’ercometh and is lifted too. 

Each life of clay that flowered in fragrant deed, 
Each grass-blade that grew willingly, each bird 
That through the churlish weather hoarded song, 
Not only worked its own salvation out, 

But helped Him in his old struggle with himself — 
Or might have helped — or might have helped, it seems. . . . 


In the second extract, the Archangel Raphael laments the annihilation 
in the Day of Judgment of all save the few mortals whose wills coincided 
exactly with God’s will. 


Why did he quench their passion ? I have walked 
The rings of planets where strange-colored moons 
Hung thick as dew, in ocean orchards feared 

The glaucous tremble of the living boughs 
Whose fruit hath eyes and purpose ; but nowhere 
Found any law but this: Passion is power, 

And, kindly tempered, saves. All things declare 
Struggle hath deeper peace than sleep can bring : 
The restlessness that put creation forth 

Impure and violent, held holier calm 

Than that Nirvana whence it wakened Him. 


Whatever the philosophy Mr. Moody has embodied may be worth, he 
unquestionably has poetic quality, and we look to see still better work 


from him. 


“ On Life’s Stairway,” by Mr. Frederic L. Knowles, suggests that its 
author has a liking for poetry and considerable verse-making facility, 
rather than any deep inspiration. And yet many of his pieces make 
pleasant reading, even when they are evidently unoriginal. Mr. Knowles 
is least agreeable in such a poem as “ The Flying Squadron ” — 


Flock of the terrible talons ! — urged by lungs 


Monstrous and fury-fed ! — 
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(our imagination politely declines to visualize lungs of this description) 
—and he is best in a little poem like the following : — 


It takes two for a kiss, Joy is a partnership, 
Only one for a sigh ; Grief weeps alone ; 
Twain by twain we marry, Many guests had Cana, 

One by one we die. Gethsemane had one. 


In conclusion, we can only call attention to Miss Peabody’s little 
volume, which deserves consideration in detail. She has undoubted 
talent; indeed, she is, if we mistake not, the best of our women poets 


to-day. 





SENIOR ALUMNI, 1800-1900. 


TWENTY years ago George Henry Whitman, of the Class of 1827, con- 
tributed to Moses King’s Harvard Register (June, 1881) a “ Necrology 
of the oldest Harvard Graduates,” beginning with Comfort Star, H. C. 
1647, and ending with Joseph Head, H. C. 1804, the latter being then 
the Senior Alumnus. It is now possible to complete the list of the Har- 
vard Senior Alumni for the entire 19th century, and the following data 
are partly condensed from Mr. Whitman’s statistics and partly derived 
from more recent sources. The reader hardly needs to be reminded that 
the Senior Alumnus has not always been the oldest living graduate in any 
year. Thus, Dr. W. L. Russell, ’26, was recently the oldest living grad- 
uate, but Dr. S. W. Chandler, ’22, was the Senior Alumnus. 


Class Name Death 

1728 Thaddeus Mason, 1802, May 1. 
1729 Joseph Lee, 1802, Dee. 5. 
1731 Samuel Niles, 1804, May. 
1732 Joseph Gardner, 1806, April 3. 
1740 Samuel Hale, 1807, July 10. 
1740 Benjamin Willis, 1807, July 13. 
1741 Joseph Roberts, 1811, April 20. 
1741 David Phips, 1811, July 7. 
1741 Joseph Waldo, 1816, April. 
1744 Peter Frye, 1820, Feb. 1. 
1745 Nehemiah Porter, 1820, Feb. 29 
1746 Edward A. Holyoke, 1829, March 31. 
1759 Paine Wingate, 1838, March 7. 
1763 Samson S. Blowers, 1842, Oct. 25. 
1765 Ezra Green, 1847, July 25. 


1767 Timothy Farrar, 1849, Feb. 21. 
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1776 James Lovell, 1850, July 10. 
1782 John Welles, 1855, Sept. 25. 
1783 Asa Andrews, 1856, Jan. 13. 
1786 Jacob Norton, 1858, Jan. 17. 
1787 Abiel Abbot, 1859, Jan. 31. 
1788 William Sawyer, 1859, April 18. 
1790 Josiah Quincy, 1864, July 1. 
1793 Samuel Thatcher, 1872, July 18. 
1797 Horace Binney, 1875, Aug. 12. 
1804 Thomas Aspinwall, *876, Aug. 4. 
1804 William Freeman, 1879, Feb. 21. 
1804 Joseph Head, 1882, April 11. 
1807 William Thomas, 1882, Sept. 20. 
1811 William Perry, 1887, Jan. 11. 
1811 William R. Sever, 1887, Oct. 2. 
1815 William Goddard, 1888, May 27. 
1817 William W. Allen, 1888, Nov. 2. 
1817 Samuel E. Sewell, 1888, Dee. 20. 
1817 George Bancroft, 1891, Jan. 17. 
1818 Frederick A. Farley, 1892, March 24. 
1820 William H. Furness, 1896, Jan. 30. 
1822 Samuel W. Chandler, 1900, April 9. 
1828 Joseph W. Cross. 


In all there are 39 names on the list, showing that each of the persons 
named averaged nearly three years as Senior Alumnus. One of them, 
Benjamin Willis, 1740, survived his predecessor only three days, while 
E. A. Holyoke and Paine Wingate held the patriarch’s post nine years 
apiece. The Senior Alumnus in 1800 graduated in 1728; his successor 
in 1900 graduated just one hundred years later, in 1828. According to 
Mr. Whitman, four Harvard graduates have been centenarians, viz. : 
E. A. Holyoke, Class of 1746, age 100 years, 7 mos., 18 days; Samson 
S. Blowers, Class of 1763, age 100 years, 7 mos. ; Ezra Green, Class of 
1765, age 100 years, 1 mo.; and Timothy Farrar, Class of 1767, age 
101 years, 7 mos. Of the 19th century Senior Alumni, E. A. Holyoke 
survived 83 Commencements after graduation (not reckoning fractions 
of a year), and Timothy Farrar survived 82 Commencements ; none of 
the others lived to celebrate the 80th anniversary of their graduation. 
Three Classes, 1741, 1804, and 1817, supplied each three Senior Alumni. 
From even so brief a list as the above, the discrepancy in the longevity 
of classes can be inferred. A comparative article showing the longevity 
of entire classes of Harvard graduates at different periods would be 
valuable. 











Reflections and Predictions. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


REFLECTIONS AND PREDICTIONS. 


As will be seen by the Overseers’ records in another part of this 
number, that body has passed a resolution asking for the 


Approaches : os 
and establishment of a commission to develop and apply a gen- 
—n plan to the College grounds and buildings. The time 


has come when the University can no longer decline the responsibility 
thus suggested. Harvard has grown up by a series of accretions, for 
nobody has been able to foresee the unexampled increase of the Uni- 
versity in students and plant. President Josiah Quincy, whose term 
ended only in 1845, seems to have been the first man to understand the 
importance of getting a tract of University land in one body: he it was 
who completed the Yard by arranging with the First Parish to rebuild 
its church outside the square of ground which lies between Quincy St. and 
Massachusetts Ave. The purchase of Jarvis Field, about 1874, though 
likely to be of much importance in the development of the University, 
was almost a lucky accident; for it was then intended simply as a play- 
ground. The generosity of Major Higginson and Mr. Longfellow made 
it possible to remove the great sports from that field to a larger and very 
acceptable tract of land, across the river; and thus the College is pos- 
sessed of a body of real estate reasonably compact, and reaching from 
Holyoke House and College House to the Divinity Library. Within the 
Yard the great quadrangle was finally defined when Grays Hall was 
built 38 years ago, but beyond that square the buildings have little rela- 
tion to each other. We have entirely neglected the fundamental princi- 
ple of vista which governs the setting of buildings and the laying out of 
approaches in countries like France, which have an inheritance of the 
Roman space instinct. The time has come when the College ought to 
approach the problem as a whole, and to settle the lines upon which 
future generations are to build. One omission it is now almost impossi- 
ble to make good: the improvement of the Charles River water front 
makes it certain that the carriage approach from Boston will a few years 
hence become the Esplanade, from the new bridges to a point somewhere 
near the College Yard. Plympton St. ten years ago ought to have been 
widened and opened to a connection with the river-front, so as to make 
an appropriate boulevard approach; that street is now so hemmed in 
with expensive buildings as to exclude it, or almost to exclude it from 
such a use. Possibly it is still practicable to lay out a boulevard from 
Quincy Square to the river front, but unless speedy action is taken, the 
College must always be approached from the south by narrow and mean 
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streets ; and there will be no point along the river from which the build- 
ings can be distinctly seen. 


This whole question of approach is closely connected with the pending 
proposition for a Charles River Basin. When, by a state- «weir an 
craft that is almost incredible, the Mayor of Cambridge two Sounded.” 
years ago obtained an act of Congress authorizing the construction of a 
drawless bridge on the line from Cambridge St., Boston, to Main St., 
Cambridge, the first victory was won; for that step makes possible and 
inevitable the construction of drawless bridges all the way up the river. 
For the development of boating, both in the University and in the city 
of Boston, this is a measure of high importance, because it means the 
possibility of racing under bridges, by shooting broad arches. The only 
serious obstacle is the Boston and Albany railroad bridge at Brookline 
St., which is very low, and can only be raised by changing the grade of 
the Grand Junction road all the way across the city; but as that road 
crosses many streets at grade, the city is now engaged in an attempt to 
eliminate those crossings, probably by raising the railroad. Now that 
the question of the navigation of masted vessels is settled, it should be 
easier to secure a dam, or rather a weir of the English pattern, which 
may be dropped down out of the way, or may be raised so as to hold 
back the water. Beacon St. patriots have at last discovered that it is of 
advantage to their property to look out on a permanent sheet of water; 
and it is expected that a commission will be appointed to report to the 
next legislature on the difficulties of the problem and the method of set- 
tling it. Ifthe sons of Harvard University throughout the State will 
interest themselves in this matter, they can give very efficient aid; for it 
is plain that the creation of such a basin on the water front of Cambridge 
will be a permanent source of beauty and health to all the community, 
and that it is likely to lead to a much more vigorous and general use of 
boats of every kind. It is, perhaps, not too much to expect that there 
will be little steam launches carrying passengers all the way from Water- 
town to Cambridge St., and that one of the favorite ways of getting to 
Boston may be by these little craft. The people of Massachusetts have 
it in their power to create one of the most beautiful water fronts in the 
world, and there no longer seems to be any strenuous objection. 


No one could have anticipated how much the College precints were to 
be improved by the building of the fence of circumvallation my. new 
round the Yard. Although the only sections entirely com- Perambulation. 
pleted are from Dane Hall to Holden Chapel, and a short strip north of 
Holworthy and Stoughton Halls, considerable parts of the south line 
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from Dane Hall toward Quincy St. are under way, and may be expected 
to delight the graduate when he comes to the next Commencement. The 
new lodge in front of the Library, gift of ’77, is, after the Johnston Gate- 
way, the most elaborate structure in the line and is a worthy entrance. 
If there may be placed within it a trusty and intelligent dispenser of 
information to visitors the College will be relieved of many embarrass- 
ments, and less strain will be put upon the inventive faculties of hack 
drivers who so ingeniously rearrange the names of the College structures. 
The Fence distinctly adds to the dignity of the outward Harvard College : 
the buildings are thereby brought into a more confidential relation with 
each other, and the centre of college life becomes a place instead of a 
purlieu. The Harvard Memorial Society will always believe that some 
suggestions of its representatives reached even the somewhat unrespon- 
sive architects ; for there has been introduced between Dane Hall and 
Massachusetts a graceful tablet, on which is to be inscribed a fitting me- 
morial to the Class of 1873, the donor of this section of the Fence. The 
irregular spacing between gates compels a greater variety than had at 
first been the purpose of the designers; the brick posts with their stone 
caps harmonize admirably with the old buildings, and the wrought-iron 
work of the palings, although simple, is suitable and effective. Wher- 
ever a path debouches, there is a gateway, larger or smaller, so that ordi- 
nary travel is not at all impeded; while at the same time it will be pos- 
sible to shut in the Yard on public occasions and at night, leaving one or 
two entrances for those who have a right to come and go. Perhaps no 
improvement since the building of Memorial Hall has done so much to 
emphasize the wholeness of the College ; and at the same time the open 
and graceful fence admits the public to a reasonable share in the beau- 
ties of the place. 


It is understood that the whole or nearly the whole of the exterior , 


boundary of the Yard, from a point near Beck Hall all the 
How to s 
improve way through Harvard Square, round to the Fogg Art Mu- 
the Yard. X a . ° 

seum, has been assigned to various classes. The Fence is 
noteworthy because it has given a new opportunity for moderate gifts 
which shall be both distinctive and permanent. Now that the Memorial 
Hall windows are all taken and all filled except two, it has been difficult 
to find a good object for gifts of from $2000 to $5000 which shall keep 
their individuality. Doubtless the remainder of the Fence around 
Quincy Street and Broadway will be speedily preémpted; and it will 
be noticed that a Class which has once formed the habit of beautifying 
the University finds it hard to break off, for several of the classes which 
gave expensive windows to Memorial are again represented in the Fence. 
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When the Yard is inclosed, however, many things remain to do; one 
Class has already obtained permission to replace the time-honored Col- 
lege Pump with a suitable and beautiful structure of masonry and iron ; 
perhaps sometime there will be in the Yard some sort of a pavilion for 
lounging and smoking, which may be a haunt of men who have not the 
advantage of Yard rooms. The next great improvement in the Yard 
ought to be the reconstruction of parts of the most objectionable buildings. 
Already the suggestion is made that the roof of the Fogg Art Museum 
should be raised, even at the expense of that vanishing pediment, which 
nobody finds astounding. In the canons of the stricter taste of the 
twentieth century, Matthews and Weld Halls are perhaps superabundant 
in their architecture, but they are convenient and comfortable buildings, 
sound at heart, though perhaps erring in too much exterior. Grays 
Hall and Thayer Hall are both factory-like and ugly structures, aggres- 
sively out of harmony with all their neighbors. Our rivals in New 
Haven have had the courage to tear down a row of buildings much supe- 
rior in architectural merit to these ; and for the pride of succeeding gen- 
erations it is much to be wished that some Maecenas would obliterate 
those two dormitories and replace them with a graceful Grays and a less 
demonstrative Thayer. Something less than dynamite would, however, 
make a large improvement: for by sacrificing the middle fifth story 
of Thayer, that building might be reroofed with gables not unlike those 
of Hollis and Stoughton, and would thereby lose a great part of its ugli- 
ness; and at the same time would give greater unity to the Yard. The 
same process might perhaps be applied to Grays Hall, at the sacrifice of 
a few rooms under the eaves. The Corporation, which spends, every 
year, such large sums for necessary repairs, probably does not feel it in 
its power to make changes for what seem mere aesthetic reasons; per- 
haps some good graduate or Class will remove the reproach which 
causes the sons of Harvard to feel ashamed; for who can visit Yale, or 
Cornell, or Pennsylvania, or Columbia, or Stanford, or Wisconsin, or 
Chicago without feeling humiliated that into the midst of the venerable 
buildings of Harvard University should be thrust so much that is com- 
monplace. A long step toward restoring the prestige of the College Yard 
will be taken when the two worst buildings are corrected; and when 
new examination halls somewhere may set Massachusetts Hall free, so 
that it may again be converted into dormitories. 


There is another direction in which small gifts can be most usefully 
employed ; it is in special Library funds, either given outright pon’t stop 
for the purchase of books of a particular kind, or invested as #28! 

a productive fund. In either way, the Library will be helped to make 
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the purchases necessary to keep it up to the standards of a great collec- 
tion. It is painful to the Librarian to see lines of literature arising and 
going out of print, without the possibility of buying the issues. A gift 
of books, each provided with a book-plate which shows the donors, is one 
of the most permanent as well as one of the most useful college memo- 
rials. In some colleges, graduating classes have a fashion of leaving a 
statue or a picture or a window, or some similar tangible object, as their 
thank-offering ; if at Harvard such offerings come later in the life of a 
Class, they are not the less appreciated. 


The material and the moral plants for the new Harvard Union are 
both nearly completed: the building is dignified, substantial, 
AlrHarvara and well planned, so simple in outline that one does not 
nae realize its size. The round pavilion in front bids fair to be 
the geographical centre for the Harvard undergraduate, and the great hall 
of the building is likewise simple and effective. For president of this All- 
Harvard association there could be but one candidate: Major Henry L. 
Higginson, who has given so much more than money to the working out 
of the problem of a general Harvard Club. Large gifts have already 
been made for furnishing, and especially for the library for the Union, 
but there is an excellent opportunity for friendly graduates to take upon 
themselves sections of this important service; and it is to be hoped 
that in time to come many memorials, pictures, busts, appropriate auto- 
graph letters, bits of silver, and of rare furniture will come in to beautify 
the building and gather associations about it. It is the hope and expec- 
tation of those most interested that a large number of graduates will take 
the $50 life memberships, which relieve from annual payments, and at 
the same time will very likely make up a fund for the extinction of 
ground rent. The Harvard Union ought to be the natural place to which 
the old graduate will gravitate on reaching Cambridge. 


A late issue of that genial rival of the Graduates’ Magazine, the 
In Sano Harvard Lampoon, contains an alleged report from the 
Corpore. Medical Visitor: “‘ Number of cases of illness reported, 208 ; 
number of calls, 208 ; number of students not at home, 207 ; broken legs, 
1.” This good-natured testimony to the health of the College confirms 
the experience of more accurate statisticians. There has not in the last 
ten years been a serious epidemic of any kind within the College dormito- 
ries, or those private dormitories for which the Corporation takes respon- 
sibility. The new Stillman Infirmary will be another means of prevent- 
ing serious illness, by taking care of mild or incipient cases. Probably 
no spot in the United States is more free from the danger of breaking out 
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of disease, or the spread of contagion than Harvard College: for at the 
service of every student of Harvard University are unusual watchfulness 
to prevent disease, skill in detecting disease, and the best appliances for 
treating disease. Perhaps, however, some service needs to be organized 
for the health of the teaching body. In the history of the College there 
have probably never been so many teachers temporarily disabled as at 
the present moment. Prof. William James, Prof. B. O. Peirce, Prof. 
James B. Greenough, and Mr. J. J. Hayes are all on leave of absence 
for the academic year, in pursuit of health; Prof. Jackson and Prof. 
H. B. Hill are absent for the half year; Mr. Lane, the Librarian, has 
just returned from a necessary vacation of several months ; and there are 
several other cases of men who carry their work with some difficulty and 
look forward with expectation to a sabbatical next year. In a Faculty 
of more than a hundred members a certain proportion of illness and of 
absence must be expected, and in many ways the work of a college pro- 
fessor is easier than that of most professional men ; although the College 
exercises are fixed, outside of actual class work he may distribute his 
work according to his judgment; he can get away for a day or two, and 
he enjoys a long vacation free from set duties. There would seem, how- 
ever, to be something in steady systematic lecturing to classes which 
draws upon the vital forces ; indeed, a minister who preached six, eight, 
or ten sermons a week would feel that he had enough to do, even though 
he had the rest of his time for preparing. Of course the busiest and most 
conscientious men are those most likely to overdo in their own regular 
work ; on the other hand they are also most likely to be called upon for 
extra service within and without the University. It sometimes seems as 
though the pace set—less by teaching than by the general rush and 
movement of academic life —is a little too fast. The College cannot 
afford to have young, active-minded, and vigorous men disabled or tem- 
porarily disabled in the middle of what ought to be a long period of 
productivity. 


The world loves a schoolboy, and from time beyond memory has 
been indulgent to his pranks. The records of the Harvard 9, .yn 
Faculty are full of evidences of the irresponsible fondness Dick 
for horseplay which often distinguished the elder boys of 
the colleges. There is in the 18th century a long and sorrowful case of 
a brigand who stole sugar from a fellow student’s room and then de- 
nied the crime. The memories of the oldest graduates abound in the 
robbery of gates, the leading of horses and surprised kine upstairs to 
the fourth story of college buildings, the freezing of the bell, and the 
exchange of the college Bible. Athletics have gone far to take the place 
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of these tumultuous and less healthy exercises, and it is now nearly 30 
years since the last college dormitory was blown up by gunpowder. Of 
late years, however, a band of daring spirits has appeared, — probably 
united in some society, — which has alarmed the whole University by its 
unlawful deeds. The painting of the statue of the Founder must have 
involved an expense of at least two dollars to the wielder of the brush, 
and several hundreds to the Corporation ; the stealing of the Louisburg 
cross could not possibly have been accomplished without a stepladder, 
which very likely was surreptitiously obtained, and might have led to a 
prosecution for petty larceny; the hoisting of old clothes to the top of 
the city flag-pole opposite the Yard, and then cutting the halyards, is 
another achievement which could hardly be undertaken with safety 
except on a dark night; and the recent blowing up of the pump must 
have involved some danger to the perpetrator, unless he used time fuses. 
These bold deeds are spread abroad throughout the country, and must 
give to the general public a high opinion of the courage and address of 
the Harvard student. This opinion does not seem shared by the students 
at large, since the corsairs of the statue and the dynamiters of the 
pump are not rewarded with college offices, and apparently are not 
much appreciated by their fellows. 


In addition to the annual intercollegiate contests in football, baseball, 
Comparative track athletics, lacrosse, tennis, golf, shooting, debating, chess, 
Universities. 4nd whist, another field has lately been opened, namely, 
the contest between great universities, to settle which is the greatest. 
The sons of Harvard take no part in this discussion so far as numbers 
are concerned, since on any basis of count Harvard is far in advance of 
all rivals; in undergraduates it has about 600 more than the nearest 
competitor, the University of California; in the graduate and profes- 
sional departments taken together the Harvard catalogue counts more 
than any other institution, except the University of Michigan; the sum- 
mer school is about twice as large as any other summer school in the 
country, and appears to be larger than the “ summer session ”’ of Chicago 
University ; in the total number of persons who within twelve months 
have been registered as students im any capacity, Harvard University 
has about 1400 more than any other institution in the United States, 
ranged on any possible basis. Having this undeniable material suprem- 
acy, it is the habit of Harvard men to ignore it, and to compare not so 
much numbers as intellectual force, traditions, and the influence of grad- 
uates on private and public life. In common with our neighbors, how- 
ever, we have a statistical interest in the comparative growth of num- 
bers; and so far as the question is worth discussing at all, there ought to 
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be some common basis of comparison. The organization of various uni- 
versities is very different and ought to be different; thus, in Columbia 
University, besides the college, law, and medical schools, and School of 
Applied Science, which is substantially the scientific school, there is a 
category of “schools of philosophy, political science, and pure science,” 
which nearly corresponds to our graduate school; at Chicago and at 
Stanford there is no catalogue distinction made between students in arts 
and students in science, or in some eases students of law; so that stu- 
dents who in some universities are counted as in graduate departments 
in those would appear among the undergraduates. All universities have 
some departments which are commonly classed as graduate, the avenues 
to which are shorter, and often easier, than the entrance requirements 
for college ; such is the school of pharmacy established in several uni- 
versities ; the dental school, which in many universities has no higher 
requirement for entrance than the college ; the schools of agriculture and 
forestry in various state and endowed universities ; the schools of music 
which are found in the catalogues of various eminent universities, though 
often not really as high as undergraduate courses, yet, in most classi- 
fications appearing as graduate or professional schools. Until within 
a few years the theological schools in many cases took men out of high 
schools, or even lower, although the tendency now is to expect a college 
degree of a man about to prepare for the ministry. 


Another complication arises out of the different relations of what 
might be called the side colleges ; Radcliffe College has very Side Callenes 
little organic connection with Harvard University, while Bar- and Outside 

Department. 

nard College is an integral part of Columbia University. In 

most universities the women come into exactly the same categories as 
the men, and therefore form an undetachable element of the numbers. 
The teachers’ colleges and classes are a cause of confusion in comparing 
universities: at Columbia the teachers’ college is an organized part of 
the university ; at the University of Pennsylvania, the teachers’ courses 
are counted in the catalogue as a part of the undergraduate work, 
although plainly it is hardly of undergraduate character. The summer 
schools which now exist in many universities and are of much importance 
at Harvard, Cornell, Chicago, Wisconsin, California, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota, are catalogued on various systems, and are usually not included 
in the academic totals. In some cases, as at Chicago, the summer schools 
are frequented by students who have spent, or presumably will spend, 
other time at the University ; in other cases, as at Harvard, most of the 
students have had and will have no other connection with the Univer- 
sity. In many cases colleges have professional schools in neighboring 
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cities : thus the University of Wooster has a school of medicine in Cleve- 
land, 50 miles away; Cornell is beginning a system of medical in- 
struction in New York city ; Northwestern University, about 20 miles 
out of Chicago, has professional schools in Chicago. 


The proper criterion in counting students is to enumerate only persons 
University Who are actually in residence, or live so near that they can 
Population. take work in university precincts, allowing that a profes- 
sional school in a neighboring city is also a part of a precinct; beyond 
that rule all is confusion. Some statements of comparative attendance 
have been floating about the country which state that Columbia Univer- 
sity is the second, the University of Georgia the third, and the University 
of Michigan the fourth in the order of number of students. The Columbia 
total for 1900-1901 is made up by adding to the 2,622 students registered 
in and attending on the University in the city of New York, 293 students 
in Barnard, 498 in the Teachers’ College, 417 in the Summer School, 


” 


and 29 “auditors.” These persons may all be supposed to carry on their 
work in some department of the University, and hence to be a part 
of the University’s students; but what shall be said of the “ 679 exten- 
sion students” who are added to make up an alleged “net total” 
(less 205 duplicates), of 4333? If the University of Chicago were to 
include its extension students it might almost rival Oxford or Paris; 
if extension students are properly inserted in the category of a univer- 
sity, why not the members of the women’s clubs or of country lyceums 
who are addressed by professors from other universities? If all the 
people who receive some impression from the university staff are to be 
counted in, Harvard must positively insist on adding to its catalogue 
number the three million persons who last summer were instructed and 
influenced by the voice of one of the present Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege. The University of Georgia does not include extension students 
among its published “3295 aggregate attendance at the University ” in 
the year 1899-1900 ; but it appears from investigation of the catalogue 
that of this great army of intellectual workers, but 279 are included in 
“the total attendance at Athens;” and that in the greater total were 
included the “students of the Girls’ Industrial School,” “ students of the 
State Normal School,” and “ students in branch colleges.” 


When casual hearers, or persons who receive instruction entirely out- 
side the university precints are eliminated (also leaving out 
University the summer schools), the order of American universities 
— appears to be as follows: (1) Harvard, (2) Michigan, (3) 


Minnesota, (4) Columbia, (5) California, (6) Yale, (7) Northwestern, 
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(8) Cornell, (9) Pennsylvania, (10) Chicago, (11) Wisconsin. Including 


summer schools and women’s colleges and teachers’ courses (not organized 
as colleges) the order would be: (1) Harvard, (2) Columbia, (3) Mich- 
igan, (4) Minnesota, (5) California, (6) Cornell, (7) Chicago, (8) Penn- 
sylvania, (9) Yale, (10) Northwestern, (11) Wisconsin. The order of 
American universities in efficiency, in real university spirit, in intellec- 
tual productivity, in leadership, is one that cannot be reduced to percent- 
ages or statistics. 


One of the best things about the government of Harvard University 
is the readiness with which the graduates criticise Alma ye yses 
Mater. It is always hard for our neighbors to understand % Overseers. 
that things are, after all, in moderately good trim at Harvard, while 
they observe our own alumni criticising. Woe betide that college in 
which the governing bodies pay no attention to the public opinion of the 
alumni, or in which that public opinion has no adequate organ of ex- 
pression; when the watchman cries “ All’s well,” you may be sure that 
everybody is asleep. Something may be said, however, of the methods 
by which the public opinion of Harvard graduates may be roused and 
concentrated. When a few years ago a proposition was made in the 
legislature of Massachusetts to permit the graduates of professional 
schools to vote for Overseers, the bill was defeated through some Har- 
vard A. B.’s acting through the lobby of a great corporation, the 
corporation itself having no interest in the question, and apparently 
exercising no influence of its own: to some persons this seemed an inju- 
dicious way of settling Harvard questions. Appeals to and through the 
public press have often been made on questions of college government, 
and no one can deny the right of an alumnus to express his opinion 
after his own manner; but some Harvard men do not seem to realize 
that such appeals are less necessary in an institution provided as ours 
is with an elective Board of Overseers, chosen by the graduates of the 
college, directly responsible to them, and easily reached. During the 
last few years, the Overseers have taken more nearly the position of im- 
portance which their historical origin and their representative character 
would suggest. Besides their negative powers of passing on appoint- 
ments and on measures of university policy sent down to them by the 
Corporation, they have shown a strong disposition to take positive 
action, and have got into the laudable habit of requesting information 
from the Faculties as a basis for their own votes. The Overseers are 
now making a greater effort than at any time during the last 30 years, 
to apply the love and interest of the alumni as one of the forces in the 
forward projection of the University. 
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It can hardly be encouraging to the Overseers to find that numbers of 
Howtore. the alumni prefer to affect their action by public appeals and 
ceivea Guest. arouments instead of by private letters. In discussions on 
the question whether the Corporation and Overseers are intending to 
commit the University to approval of a political policy, it seems desir- 
able that the alumni should show confidence in the Board which they 
themselves elect. By a most ancient custom the governors of Massa- 
chusetts always attend the Harvard Commencement, their attendance 
involving no judgment upon their public service. By a custom almost 
as ancient, the head of the American Republic has been many times 
invited to Harvard Commencement: in 1776 General George Washing- 
ton received the first LL. D. ever granted by Harvard University; John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson were made LL. D.’s in 1781 and 1787, 
before their respective presidencies; Madison was passed over, but 
Monroe received the honorary degree in 1817; John Quincey Adams in 
1827; Andrew Jackson in 1833; the practice was revived in 1872 for 
President Grant ; the degree was also conferred on President Hayes in 
1877 ; and it was offered to President Cleveland at the 250th aniversary 
in 1886. It would therefore appear that neither the invitation to the 
President of the United States to be present at Commencement, nor the 
conferring upon him of the highest honorary degree offered by the Uni- 
versity, is unusual ; and that neither courtesy makes all the alumni, or the 
University as a whole, responsible for the public action of the President, 
for the time being. In well regulated families it is not customary for 
the children, when a guest arrives, to make faces at him, or to intimate 
that he is not entitled to ice cream for dessert ; if the Corporation and 
Overseers and Alumni Association unite in an invitation to any gentle- 
man to be present at Commencement at Harvard, he will be received 
with courtesy and honor, as the guest of the University, by every alum- 
nus present; and all the more if at the same time he represent the 
dignity of the nation. 


The good old-fashioned prestidigitator used to have a way of drawing 
Episcop! from the same spigot brandy, wine, ale, milk, or lemon soda, 
in Partibus. as the audience might call for it. The same principle is 
now applied to many of the summer schools throughout the country. We 
go to the summer session of the University of California and turn the 
faucet, and out gushes a lecture by a Cornell professor, a dissertation 
by a Chicago dean, or a criticism from Columbia; in Wisconsin the 
same system has been introduced, and instructors, wearied with the 
year’s work at Harvard or at Yale, refresh themselves in the cool breezes 
of Madison and the hospitality of the State University. A very few of 
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the teachers in the Harvard Summer School have other university con- 
nections, though usually such men have gone elsewhere from Harvard 
and are carrying on work begun before they severed their regular con- 
nection with the University. The programme of the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology for 1901 is, however, avowedly based on the co- 
operative principle: the lectures include “ From Harvard University ” 
President Eliot, five professors not members of the Divinity School 
Faculty, and three Divinity professors. This contingent of 9 is bal- 
anced by 14 lecturers “ From Elsewhere,” elsewhere extending from 
Boston to Alabama, and including professional theologians, two college 
presidents (one of them Booker T. Washington), the head of a college 
settlement, a United States Commissioner of Labor, a professor of polit- 
ical economy from Columbia, and an assistant professor of sociology 
from the Catholic University of America, besides theological professors 
from various institutions, and a practicing minister. This is a large 
reinforcement of the Harvard teaching force, and the University would 
be richer if it could retain all these coadjutors as permanent members 
of the staff. The plan of meeting is to have one general subject only, 
namely, “ The Christian Minister’s relation to social classes ;” and all 
the more formal courses (chiefly by Harvard professors), and the single 
or dual lectures delivered by outsiders, are aimed directly to aid min- 
isters to understand their relations with the community. In the first 
lecture hour of each day, the subjects are chiefly economic ; in the sec- 
ond lecture hour they are generally ethical and theological; in the third 
hour they treat of social amelioration and reform. There is even a 
series of sociological excursions to the philanthropic institutions in the 
neighborhood of Cambridge, and the School is open both to men and 
women. Could Cotton Mather have foreseen a Harvard Theological 
School in which Catholics, Unitarians, and Baptists, and women should 
have a part, he would have felt that Armageddon had been fought and 
lost; on the other hand, could Edward Wigglesworth, Hollis Professor 
of Divinity, and his successor, Edward Wigglesworth, likewise Hollis 
Professor of Divinity, have listened to the instruction in the Summer 
School of 1901, they might better have understood their kind and their 
function. 


Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


This spring has been one of almost constant cloudy skies. Rainy 
weather has continued for days at atime. Even now, the first week in 
May, we have had but half a dozen days of sunshine, and but one or 
two of really warm spring. The earth is still cold and wet, the grass in 
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the Yard has hardly discarded its winter coat of lifeless yellow, and the 
trees are barely budding. As yet no flannel suits or straw hats have 
appeared ; and the life of the University goes on still in its sombre-hued 
garments of winter. 

The only change — while we dwell upon the subject of apparel — has 
been that many among our undergraduate body have suddenly chosen to 
appear enveloped in long black cloaks. This strange change began on the 
Monday after the Easter recess. At first, only a few were to be seen 
thus clothed. And even they hurried nervously to and from recita- 
tions, as if to escape as soon as possible from the desecrating eye of the 
uninitiated. Then, in a day or two, they seemed to have acquired cour- 
age. They once more looked their friends squarely in the face. Others, 
gaining strength from the brave example of these pioneers, began to ap- 
pear in the same unusual garb. Still others took up the fashion, until 
after a few days any one crossing the Yard between lectures could count 
them by dozens. It is worthy of remark that all these black-cloaked 
villains were members of the Senior Class. In short, the epidemic just 
described was nothing more or less than the adoption by the Class of 1901 
of the custom of wearing caps and gowns from the time of the Easter 
recess until the end of the year. This question of caps and gowns has 
confronted classes, I suppose, for years. °99 voted against wearing them 
until Class Day. 1900 voted to wear them after Easter, and failed to. do 
so. 1901 voted in the same way, and, led by the example of its Class 
officers and a few of their faithful followers, has seemingly put its deci- 
sion successfully into effect. And now that almost the whole Class is 
wearing the cap and gown, one hears less and less of dissatisfaction, and 
more and more of favorable comment. The chronic grumbler has been 
forced by the majority to keep silent on this particular topic. In some 
cases he is even known to have deserted frankly to the side of his Class 
and appeared clothed in the same manner. The result of the attempt 
should be a source of gratification to the Class. 

Another measure — one might as well say, innovation — has been ad- 
vocated in connection with this, which, if it is as thoroughly carried out, 
should prove most profitable. It came a few days ago (May 3) in the 
form of a communication to the Crimson from the President of the 
Class, and was thus expressed: “I should like to suggest that Seniors 
wearing caps and gowns should make a point of bowing to one another. 
If wearing caps and gowns is good for anything at all, it ought to give 
the men in the Class a chance to become better acquainted. This is a 
splendid chance to drop all unnecessary formality. J. LAWRENCE, JR.” 

The wretched weather, while it has been most unfavorable to life out 
of doors, has in no way disturbed the annual crop of spring musical and 
theatrical entertainments. 
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The first of these was the concert given in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
on March 13, by the combined Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs of 


Yale and Harvard. 


from every standpoint. 


the singing of “ Bright College Years ” 


The Harvard clubs went into special training for 
the event, and performed unusually well. 
The most impressive event of the evening was 


The concert was successful 


and “Fair Harvard” by the 


combined Glee Clubs, during which every one in the audience stood. 
The Delta Upsilon Society presented Fletcher’s The Eider Brother 
in Cambridge, on April 8, 9, and 12, and in Boston, on April 13. The 


cast : — 
Louis, a Lord 
Miramont, a gentleman . 


Brisac, a Justice, brother to Winnaent . 


Charles, a scholar . 
Eustace, a courtier 


Andrew, servant to Charles . 
Angelina, daughter to Louis, . 


(Sons to Brisac.) 


L. S. Jackson, ’01. 

S. B. Hall, ’03. 

H. C. DeLong, ’03. 

J. H. Holmes, ’02. 

C. F. C. Arensberg, ’01. 


. Jd. G. Brackett, 01. 
. H.R. Van Law, 02. 


The Pi Eta Society gave performances of its play — The Viking — in 
Chelsea, April 15; Worcester, April 16; Quincy, April 17; Boston, 


April 10; and Cambridge, April 23 and 25 


The play was in three 


acts, the book being written by T. Stensland, 3 L., and the music by J. A. 


Loud, 98. The cast follows: — 
Act I. 
Leif Ericsson, the Viking, 


T. Stensland, 3 L. 


Tyrker, his confidant, 


J. L. Kimbrough, ’02. 
P. L. Fish, ’01. 
F. M. Sawtell, ’02. 


Bjarne, 
Sigurd, 
Olaf, keeper of the “ Outside ” Inn, 


J. M. Ross, ’01. 
J.C. Miller, ’01. 


Sweyn, a waiter, 
Magnus Jarl, the Norse Earl, 


M. J. Tobey, ’01. 


Sylvia, his danghter, 


J. S. Chipman, ’01. 
H. F. Hurlburt, ’01. 


Minna, 
Brenda, wife of Tyrker, 


W. H. Taylor, ’01. 
R. F. Jackson, ’03. 
A. W. Denison, ’03. 


Helga, 

Ingrid, 
Waiting-maids to Sylvia. 

Vikings, fishermen, peasants, etc. 


Act II. 


Leif Ericsson, the Viking, 
T. Stensland, 3 L. 
Tyrker, his confidant, 
J. L. Kimbrough, 02. 
Sigurd, the first mate, 
F. M. Sawtell, 02. 
Po-ko-hok-it, the Indian Chief, 
J. M. Ross, 01. 
Gee-wotta-fake, the medicine man, 
P. L. Fish, 01. 
Vikings and Indians. 


Act III. 


Leif Ericsson, the Viking, 
T. Stensland, 3 L. 
Tyrker, J. L. Kimbrough, ’02. 
Professor Hasafad, the geologist, 
J.C. Miller, ’01. 
Professor of History, A. B. Struse, 
H. F. Hurlburt, ’01. 
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Triptolemus B. Arnstormer, 
threadbare Thespian, 
J. M. Ross, ’01. 
Duke of Dedbroke, the Britisher, 
P. L. Fish, 01. 
Count Tuch Uhard, the French noble- 
man, R. H. Grimes, 2 L. 
Mr. R. E. Porter, of the “ Prevarica- 
tor,” H. B. Ingalls, ’02. 
Will E. Pinch, “ one of the finest,” 
F. M. Sawtell, ’02. 
Mr. O. T. S. Toburn, the wheat king, 
C. C. Brayton, ’01. 
Countess Uhard (née Dukehunter), 
his niece, G. W. Knapp, 2 L. 


the 
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Miss Sylvia Dukehunter, her sister, 
and Toburn’s heiress, 
J.C. Chipman, ’01. 
Nodo Woodmarry, “in de chorus,” 
W. H. Taylor, 01. 
Miss Ida Know, &. F. Jackson, ’03. 
Miss Merrie Stillyfe, 
A. W. Denison, ’03. 
Boston girls and friends of Sylvia. 
Mr. Harry Brain, J. 7. Cutter, ’03. 
Mr. Art. Fuldodge, R. O. Burton, 01. 
Mr. Flip Butrich, C. L. Ellison, ’01. 
College Students and others. 


The Hasty Pudding Club presented The Dynamiters — a burlesque 


in three acts. 


The book was written by J. G. Forbes, ’01, and the music 


by N. H. Pride, ’01, with lyries by F. R. Du Bois, ’01, J. G. Forbes, 


and others. 


The public performances were given in Cambridge, at the 


Hasty Pudding Club Theatre, April 27 and 29, and in Boston, at Copley 


Hall, May 2, 3, and 4. 
King of Cantalusia . 


Count Marcana della Croca, his prime minister 


Nitro, chief of conspirators 
Kenyon Clark, his secretary 
Pat Sokum, ? ¢ : 
: ,. ¢ Sergeants of Police 
Mike Sikkum, 5 "°"8 
A Lunatic 
His Keeper 


Trivia della Croca, tes Count’ 8 daughter 


Miss Ellany, her governess 


The cast : — 


J. R. Miller, ’01. 

F. R. DuBois, 01. 

. H. Lyman, ’01. 
. C.H. Whitney ’01. 
( R. Dexter, ’01. 
UH. L. Movius, ’02. 
R. E. Goodwin,’01. 

* hoe Op Motley, 02. 

J. G. Forbes, ’01. 

L. L. White, ’02. 








Chorus of Conspirators, chorus of Plo, chorus of the Populace.) 


The Classical Club gave a private performance of the last two scenes 
of Aristophanes’s Birds, on the evening of May 6, in the lecture room 
of the Fogg Art Museum. The scenes were said to be remarkably well 
interpreted, and proved humorous and entertaining. Before the per- 
formance proper, Prof. Goodwin discussed the play, and gave a short 
account of the scenes preceding those that were acted. Prof. Paine, who 
composed all the chorus music, then played an gverture on the piano, and 
the play followed. Public performances took place in Cambridge on May 
8and10. The cast: — 

Leader of the chorus . J. W. Hewitt, 2 G. 


Peithetaerus, an Athenian D. T. Clark, 4 G. and (in the chorus at the end), 
E. M. Waterhouse, ’97. 
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Poseidon : : 4 A ‘7 é . J ° D. Cameron, 2 G. 
Herakles . ‘i . . . . . FF. W. Doherty, 1G. 
Triballos, a esinaian God ‘ , . ° ‘ ‘ . P. Barry,1G. 
A Messenger : : : ° . ° 0. S. Tonks, 3 G. 


Royalty, a Siasadhasdiiin of Zeus ° ‘ . ° . . A. Be Rice,,08. 
A. E. Hoyle, ’02. 

Attend ye, 

en i: J. Uhrich, 1 G. 


Choruses, representing birds. 


In the second week of April the Deutscher Verein gave a one-act 
comedy, entitled Gott sei Dank, der Tisch ist gedickt. The perform- 
ance was open to members only. On May 14, another and more elabo- 
rate play —the one-act farce, Hssbowquet, by Hans von Reinfels — 
was given in Brattle Hall, Cambridge. The public was admitted. The 
cast : — 


Julius Fleischer, a barber ; . F ‘ ‘ ‘ W. S. Bedal, ’03. 

Manfred von Wildungen ‘ “ . ° ° . W.S. Gierasch, ’02. 

Elfriede Aschenfeld ; 3 i ° F . <£.B. Ahlborn, ’02. 

Klara Borneck , : ‘ a . W. H. Chase, ’04. 
The action takes place in Fleischer’ 8 Saebens -shop at the present day. 


Debating has been very much alive throughout the last three months. 
In the inter-class ecntest the Seniors won from the Juniors, and the 
Freshmen from the Sophomores. The Pasteur Medal Debate, which 
decided the Class championship, took place on April 11. The question 
was, — “ Resolved, That the annexation of Algeria by France has proved 
to be a mistake.” The Seniors won the debate for the negative. R. 
Bishop, P. H. Eley, W. A. Heilprin, and A. U. Hersey, alternate, com- 
posed the winning team. H. P. Chandler, ’01, coached the Seniors, and 
H. B. Kirtland, ’01, the Freshmen. P. H. Eley, 01, was awarded the 
Pasteur medal for individual excellence. The following were the judges : 
Prof. G. P. Baker, Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast, and R. C. Surbridge, ’89. 

At the final trial of candidates for the team to debate against Prince- 
ton, H. P. Chandler, ’01, J. D. Fackler, 1 L., and J. W. Scott, ’04, were 
chosen. H. P. Chandler won the Coolidge prize of $100. Harvard 
won the debate at Princeton on May 10, supporting the negative of the 
question, — “ Resolved, That Congress was justified in imposing the terms 
embodied in the Platt amendment to the army appropriation bill, as con- 
ditions precedent to leaving the government and control of Cuba to its 
people, the condition with regard to the title to the Isle of Pines being 
excepted.” S. R. Wrightington, ’97, coached the team. Princeton’s 
representatives were W. E. Hope, W. A. Babson, and R. S. Steen. The 
Hon. J. W. Alexander of New York presided. The judges, J. E. Par- 
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sons, T. L. James, and A. T. Andrews, all of New York, after being out 
25 minutes, awarded the debate to Harvard. Mark Twain and Henry 
van Dyke addressed the audience while the judges were out. This was 
Harvard’s seventh victory over Princeton. — G. Clark and A. J. Ham- 
merslough, of the Sophomore Debating Club, tied for first place in excel- 
lence in speaking at the weekly debates. Each was awarded a cup. 
The Club closed the year’s work with a smoker on May 8. 

The Whist team defeated Yale on April 20, by the score of 37 to 33. 
Fifty-four boards were played, and the contest lasted nine hours. M. 
Hyman, 3 L., and A. J. Halle, 3 L., played the best game for Harvard, 
and H. S. McAuley, 01, for Yale.— The third annual intercollegiate 
cable chess match resulted in a tie. Sewall of Columbia and Rice of 
Harvard won their games, but Hunt of Princeton was beaten by David- 
son of Oxford, and Perry of Harvard was beaten by Colman of Cam- 
bridge. 

The summary : — 


ENGLISH. AMERICAN. 
CE CPS ie sa eer yan | Perey, Ga, 5 a es ee: 2 
Wiles,C.. . . ». » «©» © » {US a tee an ene: 
Lane, O.. . 5 et ke te ee Newall: <6. ss Bae 
CS A, re ( SS | i reir. | 
Davidson, O. ee ee eee! ERIGEe ee s; SoG Oe” ice aD 
| a a oO! aa a 

BURL sae, Se Se 2 a mae: 


The following men are directors of the Harvard Dining Association : 
From the College — W. Catchings, 01, G. P. Milne, ’01, C. T. Rice, 
01, and W. S. Gierasch, 02; from the Divinity School — A. B. Whit- 
ney, 2 Dv.; from the Law School —G. N. Shorey, 1 L.— The Hasty 
Pudding Club officers for the second half-year are Pres. J. W. Hallo- 
well, 01 ; vice-pres., I. W. Kendall, ’01 ; sec., B. Wendell, Jr., ’01; treas., 
C. H. Schweppe, ’02; librarian, W. Greene, ’01 ; chorister, N. H. Pride, 
01; Kp., F. R. Du Bois, 01. — The Banjo Club has as officers, Pres., 
C. G. Wells, 02; sec., H. D. Stickney, ’02; leader, R. B. Whitney, 02. — 
The Randall Hall Dining Association officers for next year are: Pres., R. 
S. H. Dyer, ’01 ; vice-pres., G. H. Johnston, 2 G. ; sec., and treas., H. E. 
Benedict, 03. — The Memorial Society has elected the following men 
from 1902: P. Bartlett, H. Bullard, W. E. Forbes, J. C. Grew, H. S. 
Knowles, E. Lewis, C. H. Schweppe, P. W. Thomson, L. B. Wehle, B. 
Wendell, Jr. 

Oscar F. Cooper, ’02. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


At the meeting of the Associates on Oct. 17, 1900, the reports of the 
Dean and Treasurer were read, and the report of the Chairman of the 
Academic Board was presented in proof. In her report the Dean says: 
“At the Associates’ Meeting in June, 1900, Mr. Warner offered his 
resignation from the Council of Raacliffe College. Mr. Warner has 
been an active and interested member of the Society and the College 
from the beginning, and the value of his services can hardly be overesti- 
mated; but the increasing pressure of a lawyer’s life have long made it 
very difficult for him to continue his share in the work of the Council, 
and we find ourselves compelled to accept his resignation. He will con- 
tinue to be an Associate, but his colleagues on the Council will always 
miss him, and they part with him with the deepest regret.” 

After enumerating the purchases and alterations for the year, the Dean 
continues: ‘All these changes and additions add greatly to the current 
expenses, and to the expenses of maintenance; the large expenditures 
for land will diminish the income. The finances of Radcliffe have always 
been managed with care and frugality, and we could hardly practice 
greater economy without injury to the vital interests of the College. So 
far we have not run into debt or incurred a deficit; we trust that the 
strict business principles which have governed the management of the 
College may speak for us to the generous public. And not alone for 
money do we ask. It is not possible to live in the present Harvard 
atmosphere of bricks and mortar, without wishing ardently to do our 
share of building. ‘The Vaughan House has shown us the possibilities 
of a Students’ House, and in a large day-college, like Radcliffe, some 
such building is indispensable. A laboratory building will soon be abso- 
lutely necessary ; an academic building is needed now; the library con- 
tains 15,000 volumes, and in a very short time we shall have no room 
for additions. These four buildings built all together and at once would 
make us extremely comfortable. We have done well with the little 
intrusted to us; is it foolish to hope that we may be rewarded with 
much? ” ; 

The report shows that the income from tuition fees for 99-00 was 
$70,070.00, and that there was spent for salaries, printing, repairs, and 
general expenses, $86,108.48, the excess of expenses over receipts being 
met by interest on the endowment. 

The applicants for scholarships are in three groups: the first and 
largest is made up of Radcliffe undergraduates, seniors and juniors, 
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and occasional sophomores who are working toward their A. B. degree. 
The second class, much smaller than the first, comprises the graduates of 
Radcliffe and of other colleges, who are commonly working for a second 
degree at Radcliffe. The third class, chiefly applicants for the Austin 
Fund, is composed of teachers, who have a year or two years’ leave of 
absence to renew their studies. 

The Scholarships for this year have been awarded as follows: The 
Ellen M. Barr Scholarships, of the value of $250 each, to Katherine 
Elizabeth Leonard, Charlotte Henrietta Price, and Caroline Barnard 
Shaw, of the Class of 1901, and Mabel Louise Abbott and Margaret 
Eaton Breed, ’02; the Ella Lowell Lyman Scholarship to Margaret 
Jane Griffith, 03; the Widow Joanna Hoar Scholarship to Lucia Sarah 
Chamberlain, 01; the Maria Denny Fay Scholarship to Ida Gertrude 
Ruggli, ‘02; the Josiah M. Fiske Scholarship to Theodora Bates, ’03 ; 
the Agnes Irwin Scholarship, in the gift of the Dean, to Bertha Tappan 
Davis, a special student; the Elizabeth Cary Agassiz Scholarship, in 
the gift of the Honorary President, to Jessie May Douglass and Grace 
Veronica Lynch, ’01; the Harvard Annex Scholarship to Katharine 
Elizabeth Fullerton, ’00, graduate student in Radcliffe College, 00-01. 
The Austin Scholarships were awarded to the following students, in each 
case a teacher by profession: Mabel Lilian Merriman, gr. st.; Mabel 
Louise Robinson, sp. st.; Sarah Borden Durfee Lewis, gr. st.; Julia 
Graham Aunspaugh, sp. st. There are this year six candidates for 
second year honors in the Classics, two for honors in English, one for 
honors in History. 

Miss Wright reports as follows: “The number of students registered 
for classes in the Gymnasium for ’00-01 was 226, or about 50 per cent. 
of the total number in the College. The percentage of gymnastic students 
in each College class was as follows: Graduate students, 13 per cent., 
Specials, 34, Seniors, 53, Juniors, 61, Sophomores, 63, Freshmen, 80. 
These figures are significant, for they show that a large number of upper 
class students, most of whom had taken gymnastics for two years, found 
that they had derived sufficient benefit from the work to make it impor- 
tant to them to continue it. Two competitive gymnastic Meets were 
held under the auspices of the Athletic Association, on January 13 and 
March 30. At the second Meet, Mrs. William G. Soule presented the 
Association a silver cup, to be awarded annually to the class winning 
the greatest number of points in the meets. This gift from the former 
Director of the Gymnasium was received with especial pleasure, for it 
testified to her continued interest in the work which she had so success- 
fully established. The first number to be engraved upon the cup is 
1901. Four Basket Ball teams, organized at the beginning of the season, 
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have practiced regularly throughout the winter. The inter-class games 
were won by 1901. The Swimming Pool was used for five weeks in the 
Fall term, with an average daily attendance of 39 students. It will also 
be open for six weeks of the Spring term. Instruction in swimming is 
given for five and one half hours on four days of the week, with such 
satisfactory results that it is to be hoped that it will be possible to con- 
tinue this valuable work from year to year.” 

Bertram Hall, the gift of Mrs. David P. Kimball to Radcliffe College 
for its first Hall of Residence, is to stand on Shepard St. near Garden 
St. It was begun in March after plans by Mr. A. W. Longfellow, and 
it is to be ready for use when the College opens in the fall. The build- 
ing is to be four stories high, 100 feet long and 50 feet deep. The ma- 
terial will be red brick, laid in Flemish bond, to imitate old brickwork, 
and to show variety of color, much as in Phillips Brooks House. It is 
admirably designed by the architect for the purpose for which it is to be 
used. The principal entrance opens directly into a gallery (on the 
ground floor), which runs through the main part of the building, and leads 
at one end to the library, a room 20 by 30 feet, and at the other end to 
the dining room which is 50 feet long by 25 feet wide, and is lighted by 
seven large windows. Beyond the library are the apartments of the mis- 
tress of the Hall. The second floor provides rooms for 12, and the third 
for 13 students. In some cases, the living and sleeping room are com- 
bined. In both wings of the building are two suites, including a study 
and two bedrooms, yet so skilfully arranged that one chamber of each 
suite does not necessarily depend upon the study. Thus according to 
choice it will be possible for a student to have one room alone, two rooms 
alone, or to share three rooms with a friend. The size of the rooms va- 
ries from 8 by 10 to 9 by 15. The Hall is thus arranged on a generous 
plan to provide not only a pleasant home for 25 students, but a centre for 
much of the social life of the College. 

The March number of the Radcliffe Magazine contains an unusual 
amount of interesting material. The description of the new Hall of 
Residence is perhaps the most important contribution. The long and 
suggestive résumée of Radcliffe plays during the past five years is a doc- 
ument of value to all students interested in this phase of the literary ac- 
tivity of the College, and sums up aptly a set of dramatic events that hint 
at a successful future along these lines. There are the usual number of 
short stories, with daily themes and verse. The contribution of Miss 
Keller — several of her daily themes from English 22 — has roused a 
wide interest, and is, for many reasons, noteworthy. 

It is hardly possible to pass over the first of Miss Keller’s themes with- 
out quoting it: “There are disadvantages I find in going to college. 
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The one I feel most is lack of time. I used to have time to think, to re- 
flect, my mind and I. We would sit together of an evening and listen 
to the inner melodies of the spirit which one hears only in leisure mo- 
ments, when the words of some loved poet touch a deep, sweet chord in 
the soul that had been silent until then. But in college there is no time 
to commune with one’s thoughts. One goes to college to learn, not to 
think, it seems. When one enters the portals of learning, one leaves the 
dearest pleasures — solitude, books and imagination — outside with the 
whispering pines and the sunlit, odorous woods. I suppose I ought to 
find some comfort in the thought that I am laying up treasures for future 
enjoyment ; but I am improvident enough to prefer present joy to hoard- 
ing riches against a rainy day. 

“It is impossible, I think, to read four or five different books in differ- 
ent languages and treating of widely different subjects in one day and 
not lose sight of the very ends for which one reads, mental stimulus and 
enrichment. When one reads hurriedly and promiscuously, one’s mind 
becomes encumbered with a lot of choice bric-’-brac for which there is 
very little use. Just now my mind is so full of heterogeneous matter, 
that I almost despair of ever being able to put it in order. Whenever I 
enter the region that was the kingdom of my mind, I feel like the pro- 
verbial bull in the china closet. A thousand odds and ends of knowledge 
come crashing about my head like hail-stones, and when I try to escape 
them, theme-goblins and college nixies of all sorts pursue me, until I wish 
—oh, may I be forgiven the wicked wish !—that I might smash the 
idols I came to worship!” What an ideal place this college in Cam- 
bridge would be if this discriminating spirit and high conception of a 
student’s opportunities prevailed. 


ALUMNAE. 


Grace Crafts Alden, 97, is to teach at the High School, Westfield ; 
Mary A. Cliff, 99, at the Milton High School; Hester Cunningham, 
99, is Secretary to the Members of the Corporation of the Simmons 
Female College, Boston; Bernice E. Mayhew, ’96-98, Margaret Brad- 
bury, ’00, Elizabeth P. Dudley, 97-99, and Alice M. Brooks, ’99, are 
teaching at the Wellington Training School, Cambridge; Caroline L. 
Pousland, ’00, is to teach next year at Rye Seminary, Rye, N. Y.; 
Alma F. Silsby, 00, is teaching at the East Boston High School. The 
article which Lucia S. Chamberlain, 01, has written upon the “ Plants 
used by the Indians of Eastern North America” has been published in 
part in the American Naturalist for January, 1901, and further selec- 
tions are to come out in the American Anthropologist. Helen Doe, 
01, has gone to teach in the Huguenot Seminary, Wellington, Cape 
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Colony; Edith B. Crocker, ’97-01, is to teach in Mr. Volkmann’s 
School for Boys, Boston; Ida Prescott Clough, A. M., ’00, has been 
awarded the Greek Fellowship for ’01-02 at Bryn Mawr College; 
Emma Gillis, A. M., 97, is teaching at Howard Seminary, West Bridge- 
water ; Kate O. Petersen, A. M., 95, who passed her examinations as for 
the Ph. D. degree in June, 97, has prepared a paper on “ The Sources 
of the Parsons Tale.” This is soon to be published as a new Radcliffe 
Monograph. Miss Petersen has received the Foreign Fellowship of the 
Woman’s Education Association for 01-02. The thesis on Massachu- 
setts Labor Legislation, written by Sarah Scoville Whittelsey, ’94, for her 
Ph. D. degree thesis at Yale, 1899, has been published. Beulah M. Dix 
has published for her third book “The Making of Christopher Ferring- 
ham,” a novel of both psychological and historical interest. The hero, a 
young cavalier, is set in constant dramatic contrast against the relentless 
Puritan background of the Massachusetts Bay Colony ; the development 
of his character and his progress through a picturesque world of adven- 
ture are the two main elements of the story which the author has so well 
wrought. Miss Dix has the rare gift of telling a story swiftly and sug- 
gestively ; her grasp of her narrative is shown by her firm, accurate style 
and her vivid phrasing, which is true to every detail of situation and 
scene. 

The Radcliffe Club of New York, the first local Radcliffe association, 
was organized on Jan. 26. Its objects are the promotion of social rela- 
tions among women living in New York who are acquainted with Rad- 
cliffe, and the furtherance of Radcliffe interests from a centre outside of 
New England. All graduates are eligible to full membership, and any 
woman who has been honorably connected with the College may be 
chosen an associate member. A luncheon will be held once a year, 
usually in the autumn. It was decided to meet again if possible this 
spring in order to perfect the organization and bring together at the ear- 
liest opportunity the various Radcliffe women in the vicinity of New 
York. Speakers interested in Radcliffe will be invited to these lunch- 
eons, and it is expected that many matters pertaining to the College will 
be freely discussed. 

Marriages. —On April 17, 1901, Annie Leland Barber to the Rev. 
Ward Robinson Clarke. On Jan. 4, 1901, Inez Cohen, 95-96, to 
Francis D. Pollak. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


An outline of the Division for 1896-97 and 1897-98 was given in the 
Magazine for September, 1897. Since that time the Department has 
developed in many ways. The branches of Anthropology now covered 
by courses are (1) Somatology: ethnic and comparative anatomy and 
physiology ; (2) Prehistoric Archaeology : man from geologic to historic 
time ; the beginnings of the utilitarian and aesthetic arts; the several 
periods of early culture; (3) Ethnology : origin, relationship, and history 
of human races. — The students’ laboratory on the fifth floor of the Pea- 
body Museum now contains work-tables, apparatus, and collections of 
human crania and skeletons, as well as archaeological and ethnological 
material for the use of students in connection with the courses; also a 
reference library. The collections and library of the Museum are avail- 
able to advanced students in the Division. An Anthropological Society 
has been formed, and regular meetings are held, at which papers are 
presented and discussed. The meetings of the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety and the Boston Society of Natural History are open, by courtesy, 
to students in the Division. — In 1898 Frank Russell received the degree 
of Ph. D., and was appointed instructor in Anthropology. Roland B. 
Dixon, as graduate student, gave a half-course on Primitive Religions, 
until the end of last year, when he received the Ph. D. degree. This 
year he is traveling in Europe and Siberia, in pursuance of his studies. He 
has been appointed instructor in Anthropology, and will offer, for 1901- 
02, Primitive Religions, in the first half-year, and Special Ethnology, in 
the second half-year. Dr. James H. Woods was appointed instructor 
in this Division, for 1900-01, to take the half-course on Primitive Reli- 
gions, during the absence of Dr. Dixon. At the beginning of the second 
half-year, Dr. Russell was suddenly ordered off to Arizona for the benefit 
of his health, and Dr. Woods took the course in General Anthropology, 
which Dr. Russell was conducting at the time of leaving. Dr. Woods 
has been reappointed for next year (1901-02) to take part in Course 1. 
The Somatological portions of the course formerly given by Dr. Russell 
will probably be given by Dr. Hrdlicka next year, in order that there 
shall be no break in the development of the Division. Since 1896, when 
Dr. Russell first took the position of Assistant in Anthropology, and 
began to teach in the Division, he has devotea himself to the work with 
zeal and ability, and has done his full share in bringing about the devel- 
opment of the Division. Fortunately Dr. Russell, being a professional 
anthropologist, is a trained explorer as well as a teacher, so that when 
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the command came to leave his post and seek a more healthful climate 
he was able to start within a few days for Arizona, where he is now en- 
gaged in carrying on archaeological researches in that most interesting 
region, and where he will probably be employed in special work for the 
U.S. Bureau of Ethnology. Last summer the income of the Warren 
Exploration Fund of the Peabody Museum was assigned to Dr. Russell, 
for exploration in Arizona in behalf of the Museum. During that expe- 
dition he visited 75 ruins, and obtained much valuable information as 
well as numerous specimens and photographs. Dr. Russell’s temporary 
absence is a loss to the Division, and we shall be glad to weleome him 
back to his post.— For the year 1901-02 the Division will offer to 
Undergraduates and Graduates: Course (1), General Anthropology, — 
including Somatology, Prehistoric Archaeology of Europe and America, 
and General Ethnology. Primarily for Graduates: Course 2'!, Soma- 
tology, — especially important to students preparing for the medical 
profession; 3", Primitive Religion; and 6°*, Special Ethnology, — 
including the linguistics and ethnology of the various tribes of the Pacific 
Coast of America. The Course of Special Study in American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology is offered by Prof. Putnam each year to graduate 
students who have taken Course 1. It is intended for those who have 
chosen some branch of Anthropology as their life work. It is carried 
on by work in the laboratory and Museum, by conferences, reports, field 
work, and exploration. In the third year a thesis based on original 
research is required. In 1900, two students in this course received the 
degree of Ph. D.: Dr. Dixon, who is now instructor in Anthropology, and 
Dr. Swanton, who is now an Assistant in the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology. 
F. W. Putnam, s ’62. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


In the two years since the appearance of the last report from the 
Chemical Department, this Department has continued its losing battle 
against ever growing numbers. Every nook and corner in Boylston Hall 
is now occupied, but nevertheless at the beginning of the present year 
there were 43 men who had to be put upon a waiting list, in the hope 
that some of the 640 who were provided with desks might drop out. 
Some of the unfortunates were not admitted to desks until after the 
Christmas recess, and some gave up the hope of studying chemistry alto- 
gether. That such a condition should exist is indeed lamentable, and it is 
likely to grow worse instead of better. The growth of numbers in the ad- 
vanced courses as well as in the elementary ones is noticeable : for exam- 
ple, in Chemistry 5 (advanced organic chemistry) there are now 37 men 
instead of the 10 or 12 who took the course 15 years ago. — The num- 
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ber of courses has not been much increased, because the instructors have 
little time to be occupied by new duties. The new half-course on electro- 
chemistry, whose existence was so urgently desired at the time of the last 
report, has come to life and has found an ample number of hearers. It 
is designated Chemistry 7, and has been conducted this year by Mr. 
G. W. Heimrod. A course on research in applied chemistry is offered 
by Prof. Sanger, who now has charge of the instruction in qualitative 
and elementary quantitative analysis. — Original investigation, which has 
added so much to the intellectual life of the Laboratory, continues with 
unabated vigor. In the last five years about 70 papers have been pub- 
lished by the officers and students in Boylston Hall. These covered a 
wide range of subjects, about half of them concerning organic chemis- 
try, and the other half physical and inorganic chemistry. Prof. Jack- 
son’s extended researches upon the structure of aromatic substances have 
yielded in the hands of many students a large number of interesting new 
compounds and the basis for further generalization upon the mechanism 
of chemical action. Prof. Hill’s precise and detailed study of pyromucic 
acid has now in part given place to an extremely interesting series of 
syntheses of the benzol ring. In physical chemistry several comprehen- 
sive papers on chemical thermodynamics have appeared, and various 
phenomena were studied in the Laboratory by both instructors and stu- 
dents. For example, the passage of electricity through gases received 
attention: the modern theory of dissociation was studied in its relation to 
the sense of taste; a new basis for thermometric standardization has been 
found ; and the fundamental Law of Faraday has been subjected to a 
verification more rigorous than ever before. The study of the law of 
definite proportions, the one other chemical law which seems to rank with 
Faraday’s in unfailing precision, has been steadily continued. In the 
last ten years the atomic weights of copper, barium, strontium, calcium, 
zine, magnesium, cobalt, nickel, uranium and caesium have all been 
studied with a care which seems to carry conviction with it. This work 
has all been handicapped by the inadequate quarters in which it had to 
be performed, and we now have to face the bitter alternative of being 
obliged either to turn away graduate students, or else so to crowd them 
together as to make accurate investigation almost impossible. Here 
indeed is an opportunity for an idle $500,000 to earn the enduring grat- 
itude of all Harvard men who love scientific progress ! 
Theodore William Richards, ’86. 


CLASSICS. 


During the past year the Department has been deprived of the aid 
and companionship of Prof. Greenough, whose state of ill health, which 
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has prevented him from giving any instruction, has recently led, much 
to our sorrow, to his resignation. In other respects the work has gone 
on along the usual lines, and the year has been prosperous. The number 
both of undergraduate and graduate students remains about the same, 
and it is expected that the same number of candidates as at last Com- 
mencement (seven) will be presented for the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. It may be mentioned that according to the last printed statistics, 
no German university except Leipsic (with nine candidates) reached this 
total of doctors in Classical Philology. — It is with deep regret that the De- 
partment, in common with the University, has learned of the resignation 
of its chief, Prof. Goodwin, who, after 45 years of service, is to become a 
professor emeritus. In addition to this loss, Prof. Wright is to give in 
future a course in the History of Greece in the Department of History, 
and will therefore necessarily give up a part of his work with us. These 
changes, together with Prof. Greenough’s resignation, have led to a cer- 
tain amount of redistribution of courses among the present staff as well 
as to some new appointments. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, ’78, has been called from Bryn Mawr to 
be professor of Greek (for an account of his career hitherto, see Univer- 
sity Notes below), and will take up Prof. Goodwin’s courses in Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Thucydides, and Greek Syntax, introducing also certain new 
courses in which he is a master. The Senior course in Greek, given for 
so many years by Prof. Goodwin, will be taken by Prof. Wright. Prof. 
Smith has already assumed charge of the Senior Latin, formerly con- 
ducted by Prof. Greenough, and Prof. Morgan will give the course in 
the Private Life of the Romans which Prof. Greenough established here. 
A second new appointment is that of Dr. E. K. Rand, ’94, to be in- 
structor in Latin. He returns to us after study in Europe and a period 
of teaching in the University of Chicago. His special work will lie in 
late Latin, and he will also offer a course in Bucolic Poetry, under the 
Department of Comparative Literature. Finally, Dr. G. H. Chase, ’96, 
has been appointed instructor in Greek, and a further appointment of 
an instructor in Latin remains to be made. 

Besides planning for these changes and for several new courses to be 
given by instructors who are already members of the Faculty, the 
Department has devoted much careful thought to the methods of teach- 
ing Freshmen in Greek and Latin. The experiment is to be tried of 
conducting it in larger sections, and more than ever before by means of 
lectures rather than recitations, although by frequent tests, both oral and 
written, the professors in charge will assure themselves that the Fresh- 
men are doing their part of the work with regularity. The object of 
this change is to give a greater opportunity to set the Classics before 
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Freshmen from the literary, historical, and aesthetic points of view, and 
thus to awaken broader and wider interests in the reading of the authors. 
With a similar object, a new course in Latin for others than Freshmen 
has been established, called a “General View of Latin Poetry.” In it 
Professors Smith, Warren, Parker, Howard, and Dr. Rand will lecture, 
the course being in general modeled upon the pattern set in English 28. 
In Greek, also, two new courses for undergraduates may be mentioned ; 
the first, on the Homeric poems, with studies of their influence to the 
time of the Renaissance, by Mr. Harris; the second, an introduction to 
the study of the New Testament, by Prof. Ropes. New courses for 
graduates will be: the Comedies of Terence, by Prof. Warren; the 
Plays of Euripides, by Prof. Gulick; Boethius, by Dr. Rand; and a 
course on the Greek laws of inheritance, with study of Isaeus, by Prof. 
Morgan. — I cannot close this report without the statement (which cannot 
be too strongly made) that hardly a day passes during which the work 
of both instructors and advanced students in this Department is not ham- 
pered and retarded by the wholly inadequate accommodations for study 
in the outgrown building which serves to house the books of the Univer- 
sity Library. 
M. H. Morgan, ’81. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The new and larger quarters of which the Department of Geology 
and Geography has for some time stood in great need have been pro- 
vided through the generous gift of $100,000 from Mr. Alexander Agas- 
siz and members of his family. In the coming autumn the Department 
will move into the new southwest corner of the Museum, which is now 
approaching completion. The rooms vacated by this Department in the 
northwest section of the Museum will be used by the Department of 
Zovlogy. — A gift of $500 from Mr. Charles Fairchild and Mr. George 
P. Gardner, members of the Visiting Committee appointed by the Board 
of Overseers, for the purchase of a new stereopticon and the necessary 
machinery pertaining thereto, has made possible a much more effective 
use of the valuable collection of lantern slides in the Gardner Collection 
than has hitherto been attainable. The new machinery is installed, and is 
giving great satisfaction to the teachers and students of the Department. 
— Since the beginning of the present academic year the new Depart- 
ment of Mining and Metallurgy has been set apart from the Department 
of Geology and Geography. The Division of Geology now comprises 
three Departments, viz., those of Geology and Geography ; Mineralogy 
and Petrography ; and Mining and Metallurgy. — During the summer of 
1900, Prof. Davis spent the month of June in a trip across the plateaus 
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of Arizona, crossing the Colorado River and visiting the Grand Canyon 
at two points. In July he gave a course on geography in the Harvard 
Summer School, and in August took part in the Summer Meeting at 
Cambridge University, England, delivering a short course of lectures 
there. After that he visited Devonshire, Cornwall, and Brittany, before 
returning to Cambridge for the fall term. During the recent April 
recess, he led a party of eight students to the Susquehanna district of 
Pennsylvania, to see on the ground certain features of the Appalachian 
ridges and valleys that had been described in his course on the Physio- 
graphy of the United States. He has published during the year an 
account of an excursion to Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia in the 
spring of 1899 (Bulletin, Philadelphia Geographical Society), and has 
in press a report on his Arizona excursion of last June (Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zodl.).— Mr. J. B. Woodworth is engaged in mapping the glacial 
deposits of New York State, a piece of work on which he spent the 
summer of 1900, and on which he will also spend the present summer. 
This investigation is being carried on under the auspices of the New 
York State Museum, at Albany. — Dr. T. A. Jaggar, Jr., will spend the 
summer of 1901 in the West, engaged in work on the U. S. Geological 
Survey. — Dr. R. A. Daly, who spent last summer in Labrador, making 
a geological and geographical reconnaissance, plans a somewhat similar 
trip during the present summer. — A new half-course in Meteorology 
(Geology I) was given for the first time during the first half-year, the 
instructor being Asst. Prof. Ward. This course follows the elementary 
course in Meteorology, known as Geology B. — There has been a marked 
increase in the number of students taking the elementary laboratory half- 
course in Geology (Geology 5) this year. 


R. DeC. Ward, ’89. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 


During the last three years the Department of History and Govern- 
ment has not taken any important collective action. The matter of per- 
haps the most general interest has been the gradual coming into opera- 
tion of the new plan of entrance requirements with an advanced subject 
in History, but it is too early as yet to draw any safe conclusions from 
the workings of the new system. In the autumn of 1897 Prof. Chan- 
ning was appointed chairman of the Department and two new full pro- 
fessors have been added to its lists. Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77, who 
had given a course in 1897-98 and 1898-99, was appointed professor of 
the Science of Government, beginning with the year 1900-01, but to 
serve only for half of his time. This departure of including members 
who, while desirous of some connection with the University, are unwill- 
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ing to devote their whole time to it, is capable of great extension and 
may lead some day to a large increase of the number of courses here, as 
it should enable us to get the services of distinguished men who are not 
prepared to give themselves up entirely to an academic career. Prof. 
Lowell is now giving Government I, the great general course for begin- 
ners, formerly in the hands of Prof. Macvane, and Government 10, a 
course on modern government. Beginning with 1898-99 Mr. E. H. 
Strobel, ’77, formerly secretary at Madrid and Minister to Chile, was ap- 
pointed Bemis Professor of International Law. Profs. Emerton and 
Gross were absent on their sabbatical vacation in 1899-1900. The place 
of the latter in History 9 was taken by Dr. G. T. Lapsley, 93, who 
this year offered a half-course on the legal institutions of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. After the mid-years he accepted a call to Leland Stan- 
ford University as assistant professor. Prof. F. B. Williams’s connec- 
tion with the University ceased after the spring of 1898. Dr. A. C. 
Coolidge has been appointed assistant professor for five years beginning 
with Sept. 1, 1900. All the regular members of the Department have 
made changes of more or less importance in their courses. We have 
also had the advantage of the temporary connection of Dr. Lapsley, 
of Dr. James Sullivan, who, in 1898-99, gave a course on palaeography, 
of Prof. Colby of McGill, who in the spring of 1900 gave half-courses 
on mediaeval and modern European history, and of Prof. Haskins of the 
University of Wisconsin, who in the same year offered half-courses on 
French history and the history of the Reformation, to fill up the gaps 
caused by the absences of Profs. Emerton and Gross. Most of the 
Department have produced new works during the last three years, the 
latest being Prof. Gross’s two volume “ Sources and Literature of Eng- 
lish History.” Three more Harvard historical monographs have ap- 
peared, “ The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in The Northwest,” by Dr. 
Theodore Clarke Smith, “The Provincial Governor in the English Col- 
onies of North America,”’ by Evarts Boutell Greene, and “ The County 
Palatine of Durham,” by Dr. G. T. Lapsley ; but here, as in the purchase 
of books for its needs in the College Library, and still more in the histori- 
eal library in Harvard Hall, the Department continues to be seriously 
hampered by lack of funds. 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87. 


THE LIBRARY. 


An interesting gift recently received is a collection of engraved con- 
temporary portraits of David Garrick, presented in memory of Justin 
Winsor, °53, by several subscribers acting through Prof. Baker, ’87. 
There are 219 plates, all carefully mounted, representing Garrick in his 
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most famous parts; several of the plates are shown in two or more states, 
and many are annotated by the collector. The set cost $400, and it is 
said to have a large proportion of the really valuable portraits of Garrick 
himself contained in the much larger Daly collection. It is a pity that 
the Library has no place for the satisfactory (or unsatisfactory) display 
of such acquisitions. — Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh, Librarian of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, England, has recently given to the Library a fac- 
simile of the title-page of a book published in London, in 1603, which 
bears the inscription “ Liber Johannis Harwardi,” in a hand resembling 
other signatures probably John Harvard’s. The copy of Downame’s 
“Christian Warfare,” the only book from Harvard’s library which sur- 
vived the fire of 1764, does not have the signature of Harvard, though 
it is marked as having belonged to him. A reproduction of the new 
autograph is given in this issue of the Magazine. — It will be remem- 
bered that in 1900 those books from the library of James Russell Lowell, 
which were of value in Romance studies, were bought by subscription, 
and given to the Department of Romance Literature, whereupon the 
Lowell Memorial Library was founded. An appropriate and attractive 
book-plate has been designed by Mr. B. G. Goodhue, and the books 
will soon be placed in the Warren House. — In 1898 the Library re- 
ceived from Messrs. Leo Wiener, Morris Loeb, ’83, and James Loeb, ’88, 
an extensive collection of books and pamphlets in Yiddish or Judeo- 
German; this collection, probably the largest in existence, is now being 
put in order by Mr. Charles Rice, s 02. — From Prof. A. C. Coolidge 
we have received a group of 56 contemporary pamphlets on the Turkish 
troubles of the 16th and 17th centuries. — Acting in accordance with 
the wishes of the late Henry C. Warren, Prof. Lanman has presented 
to the College Library 400 of Mr. Warren’s books, while many volumes 
have been placed in the Sanskrit library, and other class-room and de- 
partment libraries. — Among recent purchases may be noted a copy of 
the first edition of the “ Lyrical Ballads,” and as an offset the publica- 
tions of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. We have 
also bought a collection of 139 French plays, of the period 1785-1800 ; 
a scrap-book of English broadside ballads; Stevens’s facsimile of the 
lately discovered map of New York and vicinity, prepared in 1782, for 
the use of the British headquarters ; “ Bibliothéque linguistique améri- 
eaine,”’ 23 vols. ; ‘‘ Annaes da Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro,” 
18 vols.; “Revue africaine,” 40 vols.; “Die antiken Gemmen,” by 
Furtwingler ; “ Die Marcus-Siule auf Piazza Colonna in Rom,” edited 
by Eugen Petersen and others, a series of large photographs of the 
sculptures on the column; “ Manoscritti, cimeli e ricordi di Torquato 
Tasso,” a large folio containing 225 photographic facsimiles and views, 
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edited by Biagi and Solerti, on the occasion of the third centenary of 
the death of the poet. With the Riant Library we obtained a large 
number of editions of Tasso; the titles will be printed as a group on our 
accession strips. We have also acquired a collection of letters written 
by Sir Frederic Madden, or addressed to him, relating particularly to 
his edition of “ Havelok the Dane,” prepared for the Roxburghe Club, 
as well as a large number of the more fugitive productions of the private 
press maintained by Sir Thomas Phillips, at Middle Hill. The Spring 
book sales have seldom been more interesting, but in the condition of 
our funds they tend chiefly to the exasperation of the Ordering Depart- 
ment. — The arrangement of the group Economics is now finished, and 
beyond bringing together our rather inadequate collection of books on 
Japan, no further progress in shelf classification is to be expected until 
more shelf-room is gained. — For some years past this Library has been 
one of five which index the articles in a list of some 250 serial publica- 
tions, such as memoirs of the leading academies and societies, the titles 
being published on printed cards by the American Library Association. 
An extra set of the cards received by this Library is distributed with- 
out charge to the Departments and individuals who find the titles of 
use. The Association has now under consideration a plan for extending 
this work to include books, both American and foreign. Our Library 
has taken much interest in the proposal, the Librarian being a member 
of the Publishing Board of the Association, while Mr. Currier, 94, of 
the cataloguing staff, is a member of the committee which is formulating 
the details of the work. 

Now that the exhaustion of window space in Memorial Hall, and the 
rapid shrinkage of unappropriated fence, is narrowing the field of class 
beneficence, it may not be inappropriate to suggest the establishment of 
book-funds as a substitute. President Eliot has spoken of the far reach- 
ing influence of a book-fund, and its peculiar fitness for a memorial gift, 
and the Librarian, in his first report called attention to the need of special 
funds in several departments of learning, and to the desirability of having 
a fund for the “ purchase of rare and curious books, books interesting on 
account of their beauty, or some special circumstance connected with 
their production or ownership, but not of direct value for college instruc- 
tion, and therefore not properly chargeable to the general library funds.” 
The amount desirable in a special book-fund will vary, of course, accord- 
ing to the subject ; $10,000, giving an income of $400, is a satisfactory 
fund in almost any field, while we already have funds as small as $2000, 
which are extremely useful. If each fund established were accompanied 
by the gift of a book-plate, its character as a memorial would be much 
more satisfactory than if the Library were obliged to place in the books 
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purchased its printed plate, lacking alike in dignity and beauty. In 
fact, the question may be asked, whether it would not be practicable to 
give designs for book-plates for the more venerable of our already exist- 
ing funds. It may be thought that there is an inconsistency in urging 
the establishment of new book-funds while insisting on the need of larger 
quarters for the books that we already possess, but there is no such incon- 
sistency in fact; the needs are equally imperative. Apart from the 
fact that a new building is wanted even more to meet demands for new 
administrative functions than as a larger storehouse for books, there is 
no surer way of securing a larger building than by overcrowding the pre- 
sent Library as rapidly as possible. A larger building for our books and 
more books to put into it, these are our greatest needs. Books and a 
building, however, do not make a library, they are only the raw mate- 
rial of a library, — but in discussing the opportunities within the Li- 
brary for class generosity, it is perhaps not wise to enter on the question 
of administration, which, however important, can hardly appeal strongly 
to so large a body of men as a college class, most of whom must be 
personally unfamiliar with the practical working of a Library. 
Wm. H. Tillinghast, ’77. 


MUSIC. 


Last autumn the following circular was sent out by the Visiting Com- 
mittee : 

“ Dear Str: The Musical Department of Harvard University is in 
urgent need of a special fund, 

First, for the purchase of music and books for the class-room library 
in Holden Chapel, musical instruments, ete. Second, in order to render 
the course in Instrumentation more efficient, by employing the services 
of orchestral musicians in the class room, who will exhibit the technical 
characteristics of the various instruments of the orchestra, and play com- 
positions scored by the students. These aids to musical instruction are 
absolutely indispensable, and our students will appreciate highly all that 
may be done to provide for their welfare in this branch of academic 
study. The Musical Department is growing in numbers and importance. 
Last year there were 60 students in music, and this year there are 110. 
Since the establishment of the Professorship of Music at Harvard 30 of 
the former students in this Department have pursued the musical profes- 
sion ; among this number are several of the most prominent composers 
and teachers of America. The liberal support given to musical study in 
other American universities, during the last ten years, should inspire our 
graduates to help maintain at Harvard our present leadership in this 
branch. It is the aim of the Committee, therefore, to raise a permanent 
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fund of ten thousand dollars for this object. We confidently hope that 
you and others who are interested in the efficient development of this 
Department of the University will respond liberally to this call. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by Horatio A. Lamb, 27 Kilby St., Boston. 
Horatio A. Lams, Chairman, Joun Fiske, ARTHUR Foote, Visiting 
Committee.” 

Since this appeal was issued, nearly a thousand dollars have been sent 
to the Committee. The generosity of all those who have subscribed this 
sum is greatly appreciated, but it is evident that the income available 
from this amount will be quite inadequate to furnish the books and musi- 
eal scores and instruments needed for the growing work of the Depart- 
ment. To all those interested in music, who have the ability to give, an 
earnest personal appeal is made to see to it that a sufficiently large fund 
is raised to supply at least a few hundred dollars income each year. 

John K. Paine, h ’69. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE. 


Phillips Brooks House was dedicated on Jan. 23, 1900, “to Piety, 
Charity, and Hospitality, in sacred memory of Phillips Brooks.” During 
the present academic year all three of these interests to have had wide 
extension, to which the establishment and endowment of the House have 
largely contributed. 

The religious uses of the House are in the hands of four religious 
societies, the Christian Association, the St. Paul’s Society, the Catholic 
Club, and the Religious Union; to each of which special rooms have 
been assigned. The Christian Association maintains a reading-room, 
open to all students, with a daily attendance of over fifty; a weekly 
meeting for prayer and conference; four Bible classes, besides many 
committees, receptions, and special lectures. The Association has been 
addressed this year by Mr. J. R. Mott; Rev. George Hodges, D. D. ; 
Dr. C. H. Daniels; Mr. C. F. Gammon, of Tien-Tsin University ; Rev. 
E. M. Noyes; and Dr. W. T. Grenfell. The rooms of the Association 
have been thoroughly and suitably furnished by the family of Ralph 
Shepard, A. B., 1892, and the portrait of this young benefactor hangs in 
the meeting room of the Association. The same family has added to the 
fund bequeathed by Ralph Shepard “for religious work at Harvard ” 
the further sum of $10,000, the income of which is to be expended by 
the Committee in charge of the House for the same general purpose. A 
new and promising extension of the work of the Association has been 
undertaken in the establishing of the “ Harvard Free Library,” for the 
use of the children of East Cambridge. About 30 students, representing 
the most varied religious interests, have thrown themselves into this task, 
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directing the use of the Library, and organizing clubs for boys and girls ; 
and have found in this work a healthy and rewarding missionary activity. 
The Library has a daily attendance of about 50 children. The St. Paul’s 
Soeiety maintains a weekly evening meeting throughout the year, with 
special services daily during Lent, and both morning and evening during 
the last week in Lent. The Society has been addressed during the year 
by the Rev. E. D. Tibbits; Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, O. H. C.; Rev. E. 
J. Lee; Mr. B.S. Hurlbut; Rev. W. T. Huntington; Rev. C. H. Brent; 
and Rev. Prescott Evarts. The Catholic Club has collected in its room 
a considerable library and receives there several periodicals, and the 
room is utilized daily by Catholic students. The Club, in addition to 
private conferences and meetings, has held two public meetings. The 
Religious Union also has collected a small library for its purpose, and has 
been addressed at its meetings by Dr. C. J. Blake; Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D. D.; Rev. S. A. Eliot; Prof. P. H. Hanus; and Prof. G. H. Palmer. 
In addition to these separate organizations a committee, representing all 
these Societies, together with other representative students, has organized 
a series of meetings in Peabody Hall, known as University Meetings, 
and intended to deal with various problems of the moral and religious 
life of the University. These meetings have been addressed by Rev. 
W.S. Rainsford, D. D.; Rev. Edward Cummings; Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D. D.; and Mr. J. R. Mott. Mr. Mott remained at the University for 
three days, holding largely attended meetings each evening, and receiv- 
ing students each day for private conference in the Preacher’s Room. 
The charities of the House are chiefly represented by the work of the 
“Social Service Committee.” By a condition of the bequest from the 
estate of Miss Belinda Randall it was provided that space should be 
secured within the Phillips Brooks House “for the administration of 
charity by the students of this University.” The Randall Room has 
been specially assigned for this purpose. Mr. C. F. Birtwell, of the Bos- 
ton Children’s Aid Society, directs the undertakings of this Committee. 
At the beginning of each year a census of new students is taken, asking 
the question: “ Will you, if you have time, engage in philanthropic 
work ?”’ and each student who answers this question in the affirmative 
is invited to an appointment with Mr. Birtwell, and is assigned to that 
form of service which seems most congenial. The Social Service Com- 
mittee thus maintains a sort of clearing-house of philanthropy, supplying 
the organized charities of Boston and vicinity with student volunteers, 
and setting the student in relation to that form of charity where he can 
most effectively work. The Sociai Service Committee also holds general 
conferences where students report their experiences of success and failure, 
and take counsel for their task. The Committee further collects from 
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students twice a year large quantities of clothing, to be distributed to 
various charities. A special library of the literature of charity is being 
collected, to be placed in the Randall Room, and this room is open 
throughout the day and evening for those who are concerned with 
problems of social service. 

The hospitality of Phillips Brooks House has taken many forms. On 
every weekday afternoon the Brooks Parlor is open to visitors ; and the 
families of students find the House an agreeable substitute for the incon- 
venient and indecorous custom of making appointments either at street- 
corners, or at the rooms of students. A ladies’ maid receives these 
visitors, and every arrangement is made for convenience and decorum. 
On each Friday afternoon throughout the winter months the ladies of 
the Faculty have received officers and students of the University, and 
these informal “Teas” have greatly contributed to the unity and com- 
panionship of University life. The expense of both of these forms of 
hospitality has been met from the endowment of the House. One con- 
venient room on the ground floor of Phillips Brooks House has been 
arranged as a “Study,” in the interest of young men coming, as many 
do, from neighboring towns, and having no room or resting place in 
Cambridge. Many of the College organizations, scientific, classical, and 
social, have been welcomed to the reception rooms of Phillips Brooks 
House for regular or occasional meetings. The Camera Club has held 
an exhibition lasting a week. The William Belden Noble Lectures for 
the year 1900 were delivered by the Dean of Ripon, according to the 
condition of the Trust, in Phillips Brooks House. 

What the House now needs is such an increase of its endowment as 
shall, first, relieve the University treasury of the expense of mainte- 
nance, and, second, permit the Committee in charge of the House to engage 
in more extensive practical undertakings of social and religious work. 
Some misapprehension as to the purpose of the building was manifested 
when the House was first opened. It was conceived to be intended for 
a student club-house, erected to make College life more agreeable and 
luxurious. The list of uses to which the House has been already put 
indicates how far this limited intention is from the scope of usefulness 
proposed by the administrative committee. The House was not designed 
to be a University club; and, fortunately, the social life of students will 
soon find a much more adequate centre in the Harvard Union. Phillips 
Brooks House was planned to be a centre of religious and ethical activ- 
ity, a laboratory of social service. It was described by one of its found- 
ers as a “ Parish House,” where the religious life of the College might 
find practical ways of expression. If its endowment can be sufficiently 
increased the House may become an important agent of missionary and 
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philanthropic enterprise, directing the spiritual life of the University to 
the service of the world. 

The following table exhibits approximately the uses of the House 
during the first six months of the current academic year : — 


APPROXIMATE USE OF PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE FOR SIX MONTHS, 
OCT., 1900—MAR., 1901. 





























Aver Total 
Meet ay 
ings. — _— 

Brooks Parlor, open daily, except need 1-6pmM.. . .| 158 16 | 2,372 
Study, open daily, except Sundays. . . sree as 153 11} 1,811 
Y. M. C. A. Reading Room, open vane ea eee a ee 153 56 | 8,525 
Catholic Club Room, opendaily . . SG eer pe ae 75 ci) 525 
Wi. GAs st Bibi Claeeae oe a eh 49 9 436 
Devotional Service . 2. 2. 6 6 2 ee 8 11 24 268 
Wistiomectigs:., 5 6.6 3 «© 6 ss 0 (i 8 56 
Committee Meetings .°. . . 1... + « « 20 7 142 
Receptions and Lectures . . . . + s+ + 10 84 835 
St. Paul’s Society: Evening Prayers . . . ...... 14 8 119 
Devotional Service . . . ». « « © « 15 12 185 
Business Meetings . . . . + + + + 14 9 126 
Receptions . ANE Poh cs 2 85 170 
Catholic Club . : aos 2/ 100 200 
Harvard Religious Union . , 7 40 280 
University Religious Meetings : ‘Committee Meetings 3 8 24 
ddresses . ; 7 180 | 1,261 

Social Service Committee: Office hours, Tuesdays — 
Conferences . = i 2 28 55 
Meetings . 5 16 76 
Harvard Faculty: Ladies’ Faculty Teas 20 66 | 1,322 
Harvard Memorial Society Oh xe 3 14 41 
Harvard Graduate Club 5 44 220 
Classical Club . : " 35 241 
Electrical Club. . 3 20 59 
Phillips Brooks House Committee . 4 5 20 
Harvard Engineering stated 5 53 265 
Library Association. . 2 17 33 
Noble Lectures ; odes ae sree : 165 = 

receptions and meetings 110 
Harvard Camera Club f public exhibitions 5 | 100} 500 
Meetings on wale Problem sone 3 12 34 
Spanish Club . 1 45 45 
Attendance at Meetings. . . . . 2 6 + + © © «© © | (280 35 | 8,331 
Use of House(days); . 2 2 2 se se th we we ew we | 153 | 142 | 21,564 
Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 


Those who first advocated the 
scheme of club rowing and a late se- 
lection of the ’Varsity crew can un- 
doubtedly congratulate themselves on 
the unqualified success of their plan. 
In former years rowing was practically 
a closed branch of athletics. Unless 
a man compelled attention by being 
in the very beginning an oarsman of 
some experience or else a physical 
giant, his chance of ever making the 
University or Class crews or even of 
rowing at all was slim. Now, any 
man in the University, experienced or 
green, large or small, strong or weak, 
may row if he so desires, and do so 
under the most competent and consci- 
entious instruction. On March 11, the 
first day on the river, there were eight 
full crews rowing. On the second day 
there were 20, and in addition, a four- 
oar and numerous pairs and singles. 

On April 8 the inter-club Class 
races took place. The Newell Club 
won the 01, 02, and ’03 races, and 
the Weld the Law School. The wea- 
ther conditions were not favorable, 
and the best time made—that of 
the Newell Junior Crew— was only 
9 m. 57 s. for the 1] miles. 

According to the present system 
the winning club crews were thence- 
forth known as the Class crews. Three 
days later (April 11) they raced over 
the same course for the Class cham- 
pionship. The Juniors won against 
a strong head wind in the slow time of 
10 m. 14s.; 01 and ’03 finished second 
and third respectively, the first three 
crews being very close together. The 
Law School Crew was not in the race 
after the first mile, and finished 5 


lengths behind ’03. The winning ’02 
crew: Stroke, H. Bullard ; 7, R. H. 
Goodell ; 6, D. Gregg ; 5, C. W. 
Morris ; 4, R. Lawrence ; 3, W. G. 
Merritt ; 2, M. R. Brownell ; bow, E. 
E. Smith. 

From the eight crews that had 
rowed in the inter-club Class races, in- 
cluding the crews that had lost in 
those races as well as those that had 
rowed in the later Class race, enough 
men were selected for four club graded 
crews. Half were sent to the Newell 
and half to the Weld, making a first 
and a second crew at each club. These 
four rowed on April 25, and the second 
Newell won by half a length from the 
first Newell, with the first Weld and 
second Weld third and fourth respec- 
tively. The order of the winning crew 
was as follows: Stroke, M. R. Brown- 
ell, 02 ; 7, C. W. Morris, 02 ; 6, D. 
Gregg, 02 ; 5, R. D. Swaim, ’01; 4, 
E. E. Smith, ’02; 3, W. G. Merritt, 
02; 2, S. Cunningham, ’01 ; bow, H. 
C. Hawkins, ’01 ; coxswain, E. W. C. 
Jackson, ’02. 

The following men were then re- 
tained for the University Crew squad : 
J. Lawrence, Jr., 01; D. D. L. Me- 
Grew, 03; J. B. Ayer, 703; G. M. 
McConnell, ’01 ; H. P. Henderson, ’01; 
F. W. C. Foster, 03; R. H. Goodell, 
02; M. R. Brownell, ’02; R. F. Blake, 
2 G.; E. E. Smith, 02 ; D. Gregg, ’02 ; 
G. Bancroft, ’02 ; E. P. Loud, ’01; P. 
Davis, 2 L.; G. B. Emory, ’02 ; W. 
Shuebruk, ’02 ; W. James, Jr.,’03 ; F. 
J. Snite, 3 L. ; R. S. Francis, 02; R. 
Derby, ’03. The squad has since been 
strengthened by the addition of H. 
Bancroft, 3 L., who rowed No. 6 in 
last year’s boat. He, with Bullard, 
No. 2, and Shuebruk, No. 4, are the 
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only members of last year’s crew 
among the candidates. Capt. Bul- 
lard’s task of bringing out a winning 
crew consists, therefore, in teaching 
practically green men how to row, be- 
tween now and the last of June. He 
is greatly hampered, moreover, by the 
absence of any head coach. Though 
E. C. Storrow, ’89, J. J. Storrow, ’85, 
G. S. Mumford, ’87, and J. R. Bullard, 
’96, have all given valuable assistance, 
there is no one to take this part of the 
responsibility off the captain’s shoul- 
ders. The squad is now rowing in two 
crews, arranged as follows : — 

Stroke, Brownell (Bullard); 7, 
Ayer; 6, McGrew; 5, Loud; 4, Shue- 
bruk; 3, Emory; 2, Blake (Bullard, 
Brownell); bow, Goodell; cox., Jack- 
son. 

Stroke, G. Bancroft; 7, Lawrence; 
6, Gregg (H. Bancroft); 5, Hender- 
son; 4, McConnell; 3, Francis; 2, 
James (Derby); bow, Snite (Smith); 
cox., Howe. 

Club rowing proper — that which 
follows the selecting of the University 
Squad — is now in full swing. The 
second of the annual races between 
the Weld and the Newell Boat Clubs 
are fixed for Tuesday, May 28. Three 
crews, a senior, an intermediate, and 
a junior crew, will represent each 
club. Later, in the Metropolitan Re- 
gatta on June 17, each club hopes to 
enter several crews; and there is also 
a possibility of a race between the 
club crews and the Columbia second. 

The Freshmen have followed about 
the same system as the Varsity in 
the selection of a final squad. In the 
race between the club Freshman 
crews, the first Weld finished first, 5 
lengths ahead of the first Newell, 
which defeated the third Weld by a 
length and a half. The winning crew 
was: Stroke, H. Minturn; 7, W. D. 
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Parmelee; 6, C. E. Clapp; 5, R. J. 
Thanisch; 4, T. Lindsley; 3, D. Lloyd; 
2, P. Hanford; bow, E. G. Chadwick. 
The candidates were then cut down to 
three crews, and finally to two, which 
are now rowing in the following order: 
First — Stroke, Minturn; 7, Parmelee; 
6, Clapp; 5, Peabody; 4, Welldon; 3, 
Thanisch; 2, Phillips; bow, Lloyd. 
Second — Stroke, Foster; 7, Lindsay; 
6, Nickerson; 5, Cruger; 4, Lindsley; 
3, Dillingham; 2, Hanford; bow, 
Chadwick. 

W. E. Ladd, 02, who rowed No. 5 
in last year’s Varsity, has been ap- 
pointed coach for the next few weeks. 


Baseball, 


No ball team in years has suffered 
so much from unfavorable weather as 
this one. For example, in ’99 the 
team had played 13 games, by May 8; 
this team has played only 6. The 
108 candidates began training in the 
cage on Feb. 18. The work at first 
consisted of throwing and batting 
practice, and the men were divided 
into four squads: the University squad, 
the battery candidates, the Freshmen, 
and a general squad. After having 
canceled its first two scheduled games 
on account of the continued rain the 
University nine left for its Southern 
trip on April 11. The trip was fairly 
successful in giving the men good out- 
door practice, but the weather pre- 
vented the most important game, that 
with Annapolis, being played. The 
results of the games played thus far 
follow: 

April 13. H., 8; Univ. of Virginia, 5. 
17. H., 12; Trinity, 0. 
26. H., 4; Dartmouth, 2. 
27. H., 11; Dartmouth, 2. 
May 2. H., 4; Williams, 5. 
7. H., 13; Amherst, 2. 

The defeat at the hands of Williams 

was due chiefly to Harvard’s inability 
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to bunch hits. Williams won the 
game in the ninth inning by making 
four clean base hits. The team played 
against Amherst in the following 
order: Devens, r. f., Murphy, 2b., 
Wendell, 1. f., Frantz, 1b., Reid, c., 
ce. f., Stillman, p., G. C. Clark, 3b., 
Coolidge, s. s., Kernan, ec. f., ¢. 

Dr. E. H. Nichols, ’86, is again 
head coach and is again assisted by 
B. H. Hayes, ’98. 

The second nine, captained by C. 
W. Jaynes, ’01, is playing through a 
regular schedule. 

The Freshman nine has elected R. 
R. Alexander captain. It is as yet in 
an unsettled condition. These men 
are at the training table: T. P. Bat- 
telle, R. R. Alexander, H. S. Hutchin- 
son, J. R. Hamlen, C. K. Rockwell, 
O. C. Mackay, H. Davenport, H. W. 
Keene, coach, T. P. Beal, Jr., man- 
ager. 

Eighteen teams entered this year’s 
Leiter Cup Series. The Dew Drops 
won in Sect. I, the Gewalts in Sect. 
II, and the Loafers in Sect. III. 


Crack Athletics. 

The track team, also, suffered much 
from the inclement weather. The 
Class and University games, however, 
showed with a certain amount of accu- 
racy the characteristics of this year’s 
team. 

The Seniors won the Class Games 
on April 5, with 412 points. This is 
the fourth year that ’01 has held the 
Class championship. The Juniors and 
Freshmen tied for second place, each 
winning 23 points, while the Sopho- 
mores scored 163. There were no 
very good performances on account of 
the slowness of the wet track. 

The University games came on 
April 11, and the results were very 
creditable, considering the poor condi- 


Athletics. — 


Track. [ June, 


tion of the track. Harvard won both 
the two and the four mile relay cham- 
pionships in the Intercollegiate games 
held in Philadelphia on April 27. The 
time of the first by half-miles was: 
4, 2m.3s.; 1,4m.8s.; 14,6 m. 111s. 
2,8m.14s. The time of the second 
by miles was: 1,4 m. 444s., 2, 9m. 
254 s.; 3, 14m. 5s.; 4,18 m. 453s. 

The members of the teams were: 
Two-mile relay: E. B. Boynton, ’02, 
C. J. Swan, 01, G. E. Behr, ’01, W. 
A. Applegate, ’01; four-mile relay : 
H. B. Clark, ’01, H. S. Knowles, ’02, 
D. P. White, ’01, H. W. Foote, 2 Dv.; 
substitute, E. W. Mills, ’02.— The 
quarter-mile race for the Wells Cup 
on April 29 was won by J. G. Willis, 
02, with a handicap of five yards, 
time, 514s. O.W. Richardson, 2 L., 
won the two-mile handicap run, start- 
ing from the scratch; time, 10 m. 4 s. 
— W. F. Gracelon, L. S., 95, and J. L. 
Bremer, ’96, who have coached the 
hurdlers for several years, presented 
four cups to be competed for by the 
hurdlers who were not successful in 
making the track team. The cups 
were offered “for the purpose of en- 
couraging practice in hurdling, and to 
give souvenirs of the training season 
of 1901.” No man was eligible to 
compete in these races who had been 
chosen this year to represent Harvard 
in the games with Yale. There were 
two prizes in each event, but no man 
was allowed to win more than one 
prize. The races were held May 8 
and resulted as follows: 120 yds. high 
hurdles — Won by F. C. Ware, ’01; 
second, R. B. Noyes, ’02 ; third, F. R. 
Bauer, ’04. Time, 163 s. 220 yds. 
low hurdles — Won by C. E. Fisher, 
701; second, R. Abercrombie, ’03; 
third, DeL. E. Mook, 1 L. Time, 
283 s. 

Oxford and Cambridge have ac- 
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cepted the challenge of Harvard and 
Yale for track games. At a meeting 
of representatives of both colleges it 
was decided to concur with the Eng- 
lishmen’s request that the games be 
held in Sept. instead of July. Sept. 
21 was the date decided upon. Those 
present at the meeting were E. J. 
Wendell, ’82, J. W. Hallowell, ’01, 
and T. Gerrish, ’01, for Harvard, and 
Walter Camp, H. S. Brooks, W. M. 
Fincke, 701, and S. L. Coy, ’01, for 
Yale. The request of Harvard and 
Yale that the events be increased to 
eleven, the Englishmen to choose two 
from four extra stipulated events, was 
refused, and accordingly the following 
will be contested : 100 yds. dash, 440 
yds. run, 880 yds. run, one mile run, 
two mile run, 120 yds. hurdles, run- 
ning high jump, running broad jump, 
and hammer throw. The teams will 
consist of two men from each side in 
each event, but it has not yet been 
decided whether second place in an 
event will count. E. J. Wendell, ’82, 
was appointed to carry on all further 
negotiations. 


Gal€. 


The Golf Team has been actively 
engaged in practice since the near-by 
courses have been in condition for 
playing. The University course at 
Riverside was given up because too 
few men subscribed to membership. 
The University should have a golf 
course, but the fact that this one has 
been given up is not to be greatly 
deplored, for it was not accessible. 

Before its departure for the Inter- 
collegiate Tournament at Atlantic 
City, the University Team played 
matches with the Wollaston Club, the 
Oakley Country Club, and the Brook- 
line Country Club, winning all. The 
Harvard team in the Intercollegiate 
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tournament (May 7-11) played in the 
following order : 1. H. B. Hollins, Jr., 
704; 2. A. M. Brown, 703; 3. J. F. 
Curtis, 1 L.; 4. C. T. Richardson, ’02 ; 
5, J. G. Averell, 2 G.; 6. H. Lindsley, 
02. Alternate, W. Wadsworth, ’02. 

Harvard defeated Princeton, and on 
May 8, by defeating Yale, won the 
Ardsley cup, which has been contested 
for since 1896. The appended table is 
the detail of the match for the full 
thirty-six holes : — 


HARVARD. YALE. 
Holling...... 2.00006 Die cic cee sevicsnc 0 
CaP ss ss<ecuescs 7 Robertson........... 0 
MGM di skccccvances 6 Hitchcock........... 0 
Lindsley............ 2 Stickmey............ 0 
Richardson.......... 1 Cheney.......cccccee 0 
AGRE .6ccsiccecces O Myers........ccccoce 5 

italiveas nee sisQO™ MObederccweceseesns 5 


Lindsley won the championship for 
singles. 


Che Dual Games. 


Three thousand persons witnessed 
the 10th annual Track Games between 
Harvard and Yale at New Haven on 
May 11. The contest was close and 
exciting. Harvard excelled on the 
track, but failed in the field events. 
On the track Harvard had 36 points 
to Yale’s 28, and in the field 11 to 
Yale’s 29. In every event but the 
broad jump Yale secured at least one 
point, while Harvard failed to score in 
the hammer throw, the shot put, and 
the pole vault. One intercollegiate re- 
cord and three dual games records were 
broken, all four by Yale men. Shel- 
don of Yale broke the intercollegiate 
record in the shot, by his put of 44 ft. 
8} in., which is 5} in. ahead of the 
record held by Beck of Yale. In the 
two mile, Teel of Yale ran in 9 m. 
554 s., which breaks Richardson’s re- 
cord of last year by 14s. Hargrave 
of Yale did the best individual work. 
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He won both the 100 and 220 yards 
dashes in record time — the first in 
10 s., the previous record being 10} s., 
and the second in 214 s., lowering the 
record by #s. Harvard winners were: 
100 yds. dash, Lightner, 2d ; Webb, 
3d. 220 yds. dash, Lightner, 3d. 440 
yds. dash, Clerk, 1st; Manson, 3d. 
880 yds., Behr, Ist; Boynton, 2d. 
Mile run, Clark, 1st. 2 mile run, 
Richardson, 2d. 120 yds. high hurdle, 
Willis, 3d. 220 yds. low hurdles, 





Willis, lst; Converse, 3d. High jump, 
Ellis, 2d; Rotch, 3d. Broad jump, 
Shirk, 1st; Ristine, 2d; Foster, 3d. 
The totals for last year and this 
are: — 
1901 1900 
2, oe. 
100 yards dash..........-++.+++ 3 5 5 
220 yards dash...........-...-- oe 3 5 
440 yards dash...............+. 6 2 3 5 
880 yards run............++++.- 2 & 5 3 
a a 5 3 ae 
Two-mile run.......-.-...++-+. 26 8 0 
120 yards high hurdles......... 6 2 6 2 
220 yards low hurdles.......... 6 2 . 3 
Tighe FOUND. oo cc cccccccccceees 3 5 8 0 
RN SED, csirnccnwncvenss.cae 8 0 8 0 
BG EE i nis vaeneas secs nscene 0 8 3 5 
Hammer throw....... sae Oe 6 2 
PEED WHEE. 626 oc ncinvcsc nese cens 0 8 1} 64 
47 57 © G2h 414 


Harvard has won 6 years out of 10, 
with a total of 558} points to 5254 for 


Yale. 
Darvard’s Strong sen. 


The 50 strong men, measured by 
Dr. Sargent’s test, are this year : — 


Rank. Name. Record. 
A, Ss Gh, BanG, Feds ooo cscs ccsscecs 1869.5 
a Go eee 1739.2 
ae ee 1652.0 
JN fe eee 1536.4 
eo 4 4 ere 1534.1 
6. J.P. Laundrigan, 01.............. 1436.2 
De) Bee LS OE. Seicuvacnesccsawe 1413.0 
S. W. EB. Benacoter, O2....cccvcccces 1399.4 
eee ere ee 1370.4 

ee ee Pe re ee 1361.9 

11. J. H. Fairweather,2L............ 1346.9 
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12. C. H. Brewer, ” 
13. G. R. Lewis, ’02 
Pe PNR EO bss ob onan aus Weewasu 
15. F. O. Butler, ’04 





16. W. L. Pieper, 03 290. 

Bis Bes Bs WHEE, OR cesccwseccescces 1290.2 
GBs er, UE aaacedsinicnscdocies 1285.4 
OR. Be Sy le nas nasiccescnccssce 1287.0 
20. FF. H. Shepard, °03. ........0.000.. 1283.4 
21. B. O. Young, 02.......cscccccccce 1262.4 
2. BE. BR. Perry, 1 LD ...-ccccccccccccce 1261.2 
ks, Ce es NN UR nin a:s ous'e guns csuw 1259.5 
Sis, SENRD EURO TUR sis wae eesassensee 1246.0 
TB. A. HE. Berteng, G6 weve ccccccces cece 1244.3 
ee ere + 1242.5 
Bio A CE, FOB on scene ccecces 1240.4 
eA Oe ee 1234.6 
2. ©. P. McCarthy, °02...........000¢ 1225.0 
ee a UD anes cone cancaccese 1220.0 
St... A. B Goddard, WB. .ccccscccccase 1217.1 
Sk ce ML IR a Wis swico nse wewesewe 1211.3 
33. J. A. Gealey, 04.........200.. 0000 1198.0 
Be Bee NI, OES ona bee cesar sews cassce 1197.5 
35. EH. ©. Kerans, 06 ....ccccsccccccce 1182.5 
36. BR. RB. Howard, 8 L......ccccccccee 1176.7 
Bi. Bi CO. Bibbey, 06 2.00. cccvcccccsice 1174.4 
BBs. FE, OR. A cewennccscssecee 1163.9 
BOs Wo, WA, 708 vise cvicssncsense 1158.3 
OD. Wi Bs SOS WE. 2 osc.cccncitncc cs 1157.7 
ee eee 1154.8 
2. ©, Bryant, Ob. .....cccccecscccces 1154.5 
48. W. M. Angle, 08 ...2..00.0.-0000% 1151.8 
46. J. B. Gwikaes, OD nccsccccccceseces 1149.9 
i ies Wl sndiecsivcwesactenss 1146.0 
OB; FAs es CI, UE: vn eens va wen seus 1145.8 
A ae a + 1140.6 
G6: 03. PRO Bins ws 6h 0kases wanes 1133.7 
Sees. nS PO 8 fone bo so :69 06 ai.c 1132.4 
Oy. ASE, WB so.vyeseese%s oneness 1132.4 


In the Intercollegiate competition 
Columbia heads the list again with 
65,271.5 points. Harvard is second, 
as last year, with 64,090.4 points, 
Minnesota is third, with 56,160.4, 
Amherst is fourth, with 48,742.9, and 
Wesleyan fifth, with 45,159.2 points. 
This year Allis of Minnesota is 71.4 
points ahead of Harvard’s first man, 
Herbert, who has 1869.5. Among the 
10 men who head the list Harvard has 
five, Columbia three, Minnesota one, 
Amherst one, and Wesleyan none. 


Iotes. 
W. T. Reid, ’01, has been appointed 
head coach of the University football 
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team for next year. Reid played full- 
back on his Freshman team and on the 
University team in ’98 and ’99. He 
has been catcher on the baseball team 
for three years, and is captain this 
year for the second time. He will 
return to College next year to com- 
plete his studies for the degree of A. 
M. — Spring football practice was held 
for two weeks in April, under the di- 
rection of Capt. Campbell and ex- 
Capt. C. D. Daly, ’01. The work was 
very light and general. 

The kicking contest for the Burr 
cups, offered -for ability in punting, 
drop and place kicking was held on 
April 12. H. W. Locke, ’02, won the 
drop kicking contest, with a total of 
37 points. G. A. Sawin, ’01, J. L. 
Motley, ’02, and L. B. De Koven, ’04, 
were tied for second place, each mak- 
ing 25 points. Sawin won the punting 
contest, making 25 points, with F. L. 
Burnett, ’01, second, with 23 points. 
Burnett won the place kicking contest, 
making 54 points. D. W. Knowlton, 
’03, was second, with 45 points. — The 
University lacrosse team made a south- 
ern trip early in May, defeating the 
University of Pennsylvania, 6 to 1, 
and losing to Johns Hopkins, 4 to 0. 
The following men were taken on the 
trip: J. W. Sever, 4M., D. P. Pen- 
hallow, ’03, E. B. Alvord, ’02, R. 
Wynne, 3M., E. C. Carter, 01, C. R. 
Stevenson, ’02, C. M. Guggenheimer, 
2L., G. B. Fenwick, ’01, J. P. Hoguet, 
04, R. B. Michell, ’01, A. E. Goddard, 
02, R. M. Batten, ’03, R. S. Hardy, 
701, C. R. Metealf, 02, R. A. Wood, 
03. — The Junior team won the Class 
lacrosse championship, April 12, by 
defeating the Freshmen, 1 to 0.— 
The members of the winning team re- 
ceived cups from the Harvard Lacrosse 
Club of New York. — Thirty-nine 
candidates came out for the cricket 
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team. These have since been cut 
down to a first and a second team. The 
first team has defeated Brockton, 76 
to 33, and Mohair, 75 to 67. The 
new crease on Soldier’s Field is to be 
finished in time for the intercollegiate 
games on May 18 and 25. — The 
Southern trip of the University Bas- 
ketball team consisting of Clark, Jen- 
nings, Gilles, Underwood, Fenwick, 
Lehmann, and Hanavan, resulted in a 
victory over Columbia, 11 to 9, and 
a defeat by Princeton, 19 to 12.— 
The Freshman Basketball team de- 
feated the Yale Freshmen on Feb. 23, 
15 to 6. — Harvard lost the intercol- 
legiate fencing championship in New 
York on April 6 for the second time 
in 9 years. As Yale could not get a 
complete team together, only Harvard, 
Columbia, Annapolis, and Cornell took 
part. Of the 54 bouts, Annapolis won 
18, Cornell 17, Columbia 12, and Har- 
vard 7. The Harvard team was com- 
posed of H. Clapp, 1 Dv., F. W. Hitch- 
ings, 1 M., and C. D. Burchenal, ’01. 
—F. W. Hitchings, 1 M., won the third 
annual handicap tournament of the 
Harvard Fencer’s Club, from a field 
of 15. T. D. Roberts, 03, was second. 
Hitchings was a scratch man, while 
Roberts had a handicap of 10 points. 
— H. Clapp, 1 Dv., won the New Eng- 
land fencing championship in foils, 
held at the B. A. A. on April 13, and 
was awarded the championship gold 
medal. — P. Bancroft, ’03, won the 
Gun Club shoot for the Mallinckrodt 
Cup on Mar. 25, breaking 16 birds out 
of a possible 20. — The Intercollegiate 
Shoot will take place, probably on 
May 18. The Harvard team to com- 
pete: P. Bancroft, ’03, B. S. Blake, 
01, H. W. L. Dana, 1 M., E. Mallinck- 
rodt, 1 G., L. B. MeCornick, ’02, G. 
M. Phelps, 02, W. F. Williams, ’01. 
—A handsome silver loving cup, 
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mounted upon an ebony base, has 
been presented to Mr. Lathrop, trainer 
of Harvard track teams for the last 
sixteen years. The inscription on the 
cup is: “Presented to James G. La- 
throp by Harvard Track Teams from 
1884 to 1900, in appreciation of his 
faithful services to Harvard Track 
Athletics.” — A prize bat has been of- 
fered to the member of the University 


Baseball team reaching first base the 
greatest percentage of times in the 
regular games this spring. — The 
Weld Boat Club has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres., W. M. Welch, 
’02; vice-pres., L. B. Wehle, ’02; sec., 
S. H. Wolcott, ’03.— The Newell 
Boat Club officers are: Pres., J. F. 
Perkins, 2 L., vice-pres., G. D. Board- 
man, ’03, captain, R. D. Swaim, ’01. 
Oscar F.. Cooper, ’02. 





THE GRADUATES. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The fifth consecutive Alumni 
Day ” will be observed by the Har- 
vard Dental Alumni Association at the 
School building on North Grove St., 
Boston, beginning at 9 A. M., Monday, 
June 24, 1901, where graduates and 
friends are invited. Clinics and de- 
monstrations will be given and the 
work of the School for the year shown. 
The Reception Committee will receive 
and show visitors through the building, 
and will explain the specimens made 
and plan of instruction. Ladies are 
invited to the morning exercises; the 
afternoon will be observed according 
to individual wishes. 

The clinics are as follows : Edward 
Page, d 69, of Boston, “ Tests and the 
various methods of manipulating den- 
tal alloys and amalgams;” H. F. 
Hamilton, d’78, Boston, will show 
“some new devices;” E. A. Stanley, 
d ’84, New Bedford, “ Porcelain and 
Crown Work;” J. E. Stanton, d ’84, 
Boston, “Gold Inlay,” and show re- 
sults in mouth of patient;” T. J. Gib- 
lin, d’85, Boston, “ Rapid method of 
making an all gold crown;” H. W. 
Gillett, d’85, Newport, R. L., will 





show “ Warm air syringe,” and try to 
desensitize the dentine of any medium 
size labial cavity in upper bicuspids, 
cuspids, or molars; Adelbert Fernald, 
d ’96, Boston, will show porcelain 
bridges, teeth attached to gold abut- 
ments without pins; F. W. Allen, d 
’97, Boston, will show specimens of 
crown work with porcelain, and de- 
monstration with Hammond Electric 
Furnace ; H. L. Howe, d ’98, Boston, 
will show a “ Retention appliance; ” 
C. W. Rogers, d’00, Boston, will 
show a “ Sectional bridge.” 

At 11 o’clock papers will be read 
as follows: Dean E. H. Smith, d ’74, 
Boston, History of School buildings, 
ete., illustrated with lantern slides in- 
cluding plans of the new building; G. 
L. Parmele, d’70, Hartford, Conn., 
Frederick Bradley, d ’86, Newport, 
R. L, H. A. Kelley, d ’88, Portland, 
Me., H. C. Spencer, d ’97, Newton. 
Subjects of these papers will be an- 
nounced in the regular program about 
June 1. 

The 30th annual banquet of the As- 
sociation will be in the evening at 5 
o’clock at Young’s Hotel. The elec- 
tion of officers will occur at the table 
between courses, during the progress 
of the dinner. The guest of the Asso- 
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ciation will be Gen. Curtis Guild, Jr., 
781, Boston. 

On Commencement Day, Wednes- 
day, June 26, the alumni will have 
headquarters at Cambridge, where 
members of the Association and grad- 
uates will be welcome. Refreshments 
will there be served. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


VETERINARY. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Harvard Veterinary Medical Alumni 
Association took place in Boston, Jan. 
9, at the Parker House. 

The following officers for the en- 
suing year were elected: Langdon 
Frothingham, v 89, pres.; E. W. 
Babson, v ’97, sec. and treas.; H. P. 
Rogers, v 791, F. B. Stratton, v ’97, D. 
D. Lee, v ’86, Daniel Emerson, v ’87, 
G. B. Foss, v ’92, E. A. Madden, v 
97, council. 

It was voted that the chair appoint 
a committee of five to sit with the 
Council at its next meeting for the 
purpose of passing resolutions express- 
ing the views of the Association to 
the Corporation of Harvard College 
upon the proposed closing of the Vet- 
erinary Department. The chair ap- 
pointed the following committee: Alex. 
Burr, v ’89, F. J. Babbitt, v ’97, J. W. 
Tobin, v 00, A. W. May, v ’97, W. E. 
Peterson, ’86. 

On Feb. 7, 1901, the Council and the 
Committee drew up the following re- 
solutions, which were forwarded to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College: — 

“ Resolved, — That the Harvard Vet- 
erinary Medical Alumni Association 
learns with regret that the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College have 
found it necessary to close the School 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

“ Resolved, — That this Association 
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believes that there is a demand for 
veterinary education in this state. 

“ Resolved, — That in the opinion of 
this Association a School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine under proper manage- 
ment would receive sufficient financial 
and professional support.” 

Signed by Council and Committee. 

E. W. Babson, v ’97, Sec. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 
The 44th annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago was celebrated 
as usual on Feb. 21, at the University 
Club. More than 150 members were 
in attendance, and all joined in mak- 
ing the dinner an enthusiastic one. 
Frank Hamlin, ’84, president of the 
Club, presided as toastmaster, and 
Major H. L. Higginson, of Boston, 
was the guest of honor, representing 
the University. The Chicago Club 
has been extremely fortunate in ob- 
taining from the University its most 
popular representatives, but no one of 
recent years has received a warmer 
welcome than that accorded to Mr. 
Higginson. The personal part he has 
taken in the advancement of Harvard 
University rendered all that he said 
of its future significant and interest- 
ing. Messrs. G. E. Vincent, Yale, ’85, 
and W. B. Mellvaine, Princeton, ’85, 
represented their respective Universi- 
ties. The address of the Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, ’84, concluded the speechmak- 
ing. Mr. Fenn was then closing his 
duties as a pastor in Chicago, and was 
preparing to go to Cambridge to as- 
sume the position accepted by him at 
the Divinity School. With his depar- 
ture the Club loses one of its most 
valued members. 
The feature of the dinner was the 
music. Choristers J. A. Carpenter, 
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97, and G. F. Root, ’00, drilled with 


great success a Glee Club comprising 
some 20 men, and in consequence the 
musical program was splendidly exe- 
cuted. We were fortunate in having 
with us two soloists of note, S. L. 
Swarts, ’88, of St. Louis, and F. S. 
Rogers, ’91, of Boston, who were kind 
enough to respond to repeated en- 
cores; and the Glee Club proper even- 
tually became alarmed lest the even- 
ing should assume the order of a 
musical devoted to the classics. 

One modest member of the Har- 
vard Club came away immortalized 
in a manner least expected. Frank 
Hamlin, its president, was so success- 
fully caricatured on the dinner menu 
that the morning papers eagerly cop- 
ied the illustration and touched it up 
with a series of appropriate comments. 
H. M. Hubbard, ’82, deserves credit 
as the artist. 

Robert J. Cary, ’90, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

The fifth annual dinner was held at 
the Nayasset Club, Springfield, March 
13. Some 25 members and guests were 
present. Ata brief business meeting 
before the dinner, the officers of the 
preceding year were reélected as fol- 
lows: Pres., F. L. Greene, ’76, of 
Greenfield; vice-pres., H. G. Chapin, 
82, of Springfield, and C. C. Hyde, ’92, 
of Hartford, Conn.; sec. and treas., E. 
P. Fay, 96, of Springfield. The guests 
of the evening were Mr. B.S. Hurl- 
but, ’°87, of Cambridge, who repre- 
sented the University, and the Hon. 
Milton Reed, ’68, of the Fall River 
Harvard Club. It was hoped to have 
Judge M. P. Knowlton, of the Mass. 
Supreme Court, present to represent 
Yale, but press of court work in an- 
other part of the state forced him to 
decline. After the menu was ex- 
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hausted, Mr. Greene introduced the 
speakers of the evening, and their re- 
marks were warmly received. Mr. 
Hurlbut told what the College boys 
were doing, what changes had been 
made in and about the old place, and 
enumerated a few of its most glaring 
needs. Later, several members were 
called upon for a few impromptu 
words, and a very enjoyable evening 
was closed with the singing of “ Fair 
Harvard” and “ Auld Lang Syne,” all 
present rising and joining hands. 
Edward P. Fay, 96, See. 


INDIANA. 

The annual meeting and banquet 
took place at the University Club, In- 
dianapolis, on Feb. 25. Dean Briggs 
represented the University, and added 
greatly to the enjoyment of those pre- 
sent by his happy remarks on Harvard 
of to-day. The following members of 
the Club were present : A. F. Denny, 
E. F. Hodges, G. T. Porter, F. E. Ga- 
vin, W. M. Phillips, H. E. Smith, A. 
E. Sterne, Benjamin Stevenson, A. B. 
Grover, H. McK. Landon, J. A. C. 
Cotter, G. E. Hume, J. C. Moore, W. 
D. Howe, W. B. Fletcher, Jr., T. C. 
Howe, J. M. Ogden, Wm. J. Taylor, 
and the undersigned. At the business 
meeting, which followed the dinner, 
Dean Briggs was unanimously elected 
an honorary member, and the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen: Pres., E. F. Hodges, 771; 
vice-pres., A. E. Sterne, 87; Sec., 
C. O. Britton, Sp., 96; treas., H. E. 
Smith, ’82 ; exec. com., G. T. Porter, 
1’72; W. M. Phillips, ’78 ; H. McK. 
Landon, 92; G. E. Hume, 93, and 
W. J. Taylor, ’99. It has been de- 
cided to incorporate, and a committee 
has been appointed, with G. E. Hume, 
chairman, to draw up the necessary 
articles. 
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The meetings of the Club at which 
members of the Faculty and out of 
town Harvard men have been pre- 
sent — notably Messrs. Blake, Briggs, 
Hurlbut, and Riddle — have done 
much to keep alive interest in the 
Club, and it is hoped that many such 
visitors will attend the smokers this 
year. 

C. O. Britton, Sp., ’96, Sec. 


MAINE. 

The annual banquet of the Club 
was held at the Cumberland Club, 
Portland, March 1. The following 
officers were reélected : Pres., George 
Walker; vice-pres., George Bird, the 
Rev. Asa Dalton, D. D.; sec., W. L. 
Bradley; treas., L. L. Hight. Those 
present were Judge N. P. Webb, Sid- 
ney Thaxter, Dr. C. O. Files, George 
Walker, Dr. H. P. Merrill, Dr. A. S. 
Thayer, Dr. J. B. O’Neil, Harry But- 
ler, T. L. Talbot, Nathan Clifford, 
Dr. R. D. Small, E. P. Chase, E. L. 
Wengren, John Alden, W. C. Eaton, 
Dr. Kelley, G. D. Rand, and Dr. 
Spaulding. 


MARYLAND. 

The 17th annual dinner was held at 
the Merchants’ Club, Baltimore, on 
March 2. The president, J. R. 
Brackett, ’83, presided. The guest 
from Harvard was Mr. C. F. Adams, 
2d, ’88, Treasurer of the University, 
who made an interesting address, tell- 
ing of some of the improvements which 
have recently been made. Speeches 
were also made by Dr. D. C. Gilman, 
President of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the only honorary member of the 
Club; by Prof. Cain, of Annapolis, who 
spoke for Yale ; by G. B. Gaither, who 
spoke for Princeton ; by Major R. M. 
Venable ; by Judge T. J. Morris, and 
by C J. Bonaparte, ’71. An enjoy- 
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able feature of the dinner was the 
singing, led by some of the younger 
members of the Club. 

H. Ivah Thomsen, 81, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The following are the officers elected 
at the annual meeting of the Club on 
Feb. 20: Pres., the Rev. C. S. Lester, 
’69; vice-pres., A. H. Vogel, ’86; sec. 
and treas. V. H. May, ’95; execu- 
tive committee, A. N. McGeoch, ’91, 
A. T. Holbrook, 792. 

Valentine H. May, ’95, Sec. 


OMAHA. 

On Feb. 23 a very enjoyable ban- 
quet was held at the Omaha Club by 
the Omaha Harvard Club. Notices 
and invitations were sent to all Har- 
vard men in the vicinity who are on 
the Secretary’s list, some 28 in num- 
ber. The following were present at 
the banquet: R. M. Allen, ’74, of 
Ames, Neb.; George Lyon, Jr., ’81, of 
Nelson, Neb.; P. E. MeKillip, Z ’97, 
of Humphrey, Neb., and J. H. Me- 
Intosh, ’84, A. C. Smith, ’87, D. T. 
Costello, 87, C. L. Elgutter, ’87, W. 
S. Robinson, ’87, F. A. Brogan, L. S. 
’86, Ezra Millard, 98, R. G. Valen- 
tine, 96, N. P. Dodge, Jr., ’95, J. C. 
Kinsler, L. S., ’98, and W. S. Popple- 
ton, ’87, all of Omaha. Officers were 
elected as follows: Pres., Dr. Richard 
Stebbins, ’46; president coadjutor, J. 
H. McIntosh, ’84; vice-pres., R. M. 
Allen, ’74; sec. and treas., W. S. 
Poppleton, ’87. It was voted to ex- 
tend an invitation to the Associated 
Harvard Clubs to hold their next meet- 
ing at Omaha, and the President was 
authorized to appoint at his leisure 
an entertainment committee for that 
purpose. It was voted that every 
man present should subscribe to the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. It was 
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voted that steps should be taken to 
have an annual banquet of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton men, and the 
President was authorized to appoint a 
committee for that purpose. Speeches 
were made by all present. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The Club held its annual dinner at 
the University Club on Feb. 9. No 
business meeting was held beforehand, 
the Executive Committee having de- 
cided to postpone the business meet- 
ing and election of officers until a 
smoker, to be held during the spring. 
One hundred and fifty men subscribed 
to the dinner, being the largest num- 
ber of members who have ever sub- 
scribed. 

The president of the Club, the Hon. 
C. B. MeMichael, ’70, acted as toast- 
master, and made the opening ad- 
dress, which was descriptive of the 
profession 30 years ago. The speak- 
ers of the evening were: Prof. I. N. 
Hollis (Harvard), who gave an inter- 
esting account of recent improvements 
in Cambridge, laying special stress on 
the new Harvard Union Building; S. 
D. Page (Yale); the Hon. J. B. Me- 
Pherson (Princeton), who made a de- 
lightfully witty address, and J. De F. 
Junkin (Pennsylvania), who kindly 
consented at the last minute to take 
the place of Provost Harrison, who 
was unavoidably kept away. A new 
and pleasant feature was the presence 
of J. R. Brackett, president of the 
Harvard Club of Maryland, to whom 
the Club extended a hearty welcome. 
The last speaker was Mr. Billings, of 
Groton School, who graphically de- 
scribed the methods of education which 
prevail there. Instead of the more 
elaborate quartette of recent years, the 
music was furnished by several of our 
own men under the leadership of J. D. 
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Allen, and the old Harvard songs were 
entered into with much spirit by those 


present. 
Reynolds D. Brown, ’90, Sec. 


PORTO RICO. 

On April 15, at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, the following men got together 
for a Harvard dinner: H. I. Sewall, 
93, S. B Heckman, ’94, M. A. Sal- 
dafia, s 96, G. H. Noyes, ’97, E. E. 
Saldaiia, s 97, W. G. Sewall, ’97, R. 
W. Bliss, 00, W. H. Armstrong, [’00], 
E. Fitch Shepard, Sp., M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Gr. Sch. This was the first 
gathering of Harvard men in Porto 
Rico, and from the kind of time that 
was had, it is certain that it will not 
be the last. Various forms of organ- 
ization were discussed, resulting in 
the election of a permanent committee: 
S. B Heckman, ’94, chairman, G. H. 
Noyes, ’97, and E. E. Saldaiia, s ’97, 
secretary. This committee will look 
after the interests of Harvard in Porto 
Rico, and at the same time endeavor 
to bring the people of Porto Rico into 
greater familiarity with Harvard and 
all that for which Harvard stands. 
The feast concluded with the singing 
of “ Fair Harvard” and “ Three Long 
Harvards and Three Times Three.” 

G. Harold Noyes, ’97. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The loyalty with which a dozen men, 
mostly graduates of the Professional 
Schools, have maintained the Harvard 
Club of Rhode Island, in the northern 
part of the state, was rewarded on the 
evening of March 4, at the University 
Clubhouse in Providence, by one of the 
jolliest and most thoroughly successful 
meetings ever held by an alumni club 
numbering, for the whole state, less 
than 100 members. Several younger 
graduates of the College have recently 
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interested themselves in the Club, 
and, with the hearty cooperation of 
the older members, have succeeded in 
arousing considerable vitality and pro- 
mise of usefulness in the organization. 
Twelve names were added to the mem- 
bership list at the March meeting, and 
the attendance at the dinner, 47, was 
more than a third larger than at any 
previous Harvard dinner in Provi- 
dence. The special attraction at the 
dinner, over which the President, H. 
W. Gillett, d ’85, of Newport and New 
York, presided, consisted of ten mem- 
bers of the Harvard Glee Club, who 
were present as the guests of the Pre- 
sident and a few other members of 
the Club. The Glee Club began to 
sing when the oysters came in, and 
they kept it up between every course 
and after the speaking should have be- 
gun, until they were compelled to start 
back to Boston on account of the Fac- 
ulty rule, which forbids teams from 
spending the night away from Cam- 
bridge. The enthusiasm and _ jollity 
which they brought to the gathering 
were infectious, and were but little 
diminished when the meeting broke 
up long after midnight. The official, 
and equally enjoyable, representative 
of the University at the dinner was 
Prof. G. P. Baker, of the English 
Department. Mr. Baker spoke of the 
changes and developments at Cam- 
bridge, and he left with the members 
a feeling that they were in close touch 
with the manifold activities of Har- 
vard. 

Prof. Courtney Langdon, [’82], of 
the chair of Comparative Literature 
at Brown, spoke of the duties and op- 
portunities of Harvard men in con- 
nection with the local college. F. R. 
Martin, ’93, the editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal, made a report for the 
committee which had escorted the 
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Glee Club men to the train, and told 
of the effective manner in which the 
gospel of three times three and three 
long Harvards had been promulgated 
at the railway station. The Secretary, 
whose absence on the above commit- 
tee had prevented its presentation 
earlier, read a letter from Dr. E. L. 
Cunningham, of the famous Class of 
’29, and a member of the Club, pro- 
posing a toast to Alma Mater. The 
poet of the Club, Prof. W. W. Bailey, 
of Brown, read some delightful verses, 
after which the singing of “ Auld Lang 
Syne” closed the exercises at table. 
The members adjourned to the top 
room of the University Clubhouse, 
where several of them who had been 
in college with the newly inaugurated 
Vice-President of the nation recounted 
tales of Roosevelt’s days at Harvard, 
which led naturally to a telegram to 
his excellency, fittingly ending the 
evening. 
George Parker Winship, ’93, 
Sec. for Providence. 


ST. LOUIS. 

The Scholarship Committee of the 
Harvard Club of St. Louis, consisting 
of G. B. Leighton, ’88, M. S. Snow, 
’65, and E. H. Sears, ’74, will, early in 
June, select a beneficiary for the year 
1901-02. The aid is restricted to 
graduates of Missouri colleges who 
will engage to enter the Graduate 
School. 

The municipal elections, on April 2, 
added to the City Council another 
Harvard man, G. D. Markham, ’81, 
who ran on the Democratic ticket and 
received the highest number of votes 
east for any candidate. Eben Rich- 
ards, 86, is a hold-over member of 
the Council, his term not expiring 
until 1903. At the inauguration of 
the newly elected mayor, the oath of 
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office was administered to him by 
Judge W. B. Douglas, / ’77. 

During the past year the Club has 
enrolled the following: H. W. Allen, 
1°00; E. H. Angert, / ’99; G. B. 
Brownlee, / 00; W. C. Cotton, Sp., 
93-95; D. F. Davis, 00; R. B. Fler- 
shem, ’98; S. P. Goddard, ’00; R. 
McKittrick, 99; C. H. MeNary, ’00; 
C. H. Morrill, s 00; Clifford Norton, 
s 00; Eugene Pettus, ’01; O. F. Rich- 
ards, s’99; G. N. Roberts, 97; E. W. 
Stix, 00; G. S. Tiffany, 99; H. G. 
Wyer, ’96. 

Harvard men coming to St. Louis to 
reside are requested to send their 
names and addresses to the Secretary, 
at 220 N. Fourth St., whether or not 
they intend to join the Club. 

V. Mott Porter, 92, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 


1834. 
S. W. Ropman, Sec. 
174 Beacon St., Boston. 

Charles Mason, the senior member 
of the Worcester County bar, died at 
Fitchburg, March 13. He was born 
at Dublin, N. H., June 3, 1810, the 
youngest child of Thaddeus, Jr., and 
Lydia (Perry) Mason. He spent his 
boyhood on his father’s farm, attend- 
ing the district school, until he was 
18, when he went to a private school. 
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After keeping the district school him- 
self for a while he attended Phillips 
Exeter Academy from 1829 to 1831, 
when he entered Dartmouth College. 
The following year, he joined the Class 
of 1834 at Harvard and graduated 
with it. Then he studied Hebrew in 
private and was at the Harvard Divin- 
ity School for a few months, when he 
accepted the position of principal of 
the Medford High School. From 1835 
to 1839 he was tutor in Latin at Har- 
vard; in the latter year he graduated 
at the Law School, and at once was 
admitted to the bar and began to prac- 
tice in Boston. After a brief sojourn 
in Lancaster he removed to Fitchburg 
in 1842, and remained there the rest 
of his life. He was commissioner in 
bankruptey for Massachusetts, and 
subsequently commissioner of insol- 
vency for Worcester County. An 
early and ardent Free Soiler, he was 
elected to the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1848 and 1851. In 1853 
he was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention. He served Fitchburg as 
member of the School Committee and 
as common councilor, and delivered 
the address at the centennial of Dub- 
lin, N. H., June 17, 1852. He was 
Secretary of the Fitchburg Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., and an active 
member of the Unitarian Church. 
On Aug. 9, 1853, he married Caroline 
Atherton Briggs, who died June 13, 
1890, leaving one son, Dr. A. P. Ma- 
son, ’79, of Fitchburg. The Class of 
1834 has now only one survivor, S. 
W. Rodman. 
1837. 

Nathaniel Holmes died at his home, 
7 Holyoke Pl., Cambridge, on Feb. 26. 
He was born at Peterborough, N. H., 
July 7,1814. At the age of ten he 
began the study of Latin at the acad- 
emy in Chester, Vt. He graduated at 
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the academy at New Ipswich, N. H., 
in 1830, at Phillips Exeter in 1833, and 
then entered Harvard. Upon his grad- 
uation in 1837,he went South, and was 
employed as a private tutor in Mary- 
land. Then he returned to Cambridge 
and spent a year at the Harvard Law 
School. In 1839 he was admitted to 
the bar in Boston. He opened his 
first law office in St. Louis, in 1841. 
For the two succeeding years he was 
a partner of Thomas B. Hudson. Dur- 
ing the years 1846-1853 his brother, 
Samuel A. Holmes, was his partner. 
In June, 1865, he was appointed one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, and held the office until 
1868, when he resigned to accept the 
Royall professorship in the Harvard 
Law School. In 1872 he resigned 
and returned to the practice of law in 
St. Louis. About ten years later he 
returned to Cambridge, where he had 
since lived. In 1856 Judge Holmes 
helped to organize the Academy of 
Science of St. Louis, and later he 
served as vice-president and as cor- 
responding secretary. He had been 
a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences since 1870. He 
was aconfirmed Baconian, and in 1866 
he published a work entitled “The 
Authorship of Shakespeare,” which 
had a large sale and was twice revised 
and enlarged. He was also the author 
of a book on “ Philosophy of the Uni- 
verse,’ and ‘ Realistic Idealism in 
Philosophy,” issued in 1888. By his 
will, Judge Holmes bequeathed valu- 
able books to the Peterborough Public 
Library and to the Academy of Sci- 
ence of St. Louis. — Henry Williams, 
the Class Secretary, died in Boston on 
March 5. He was born there April 
24, 1816, his parents being Henry and 
Harriet (Dickinson) Williams. He 
studied at the Boston Latin School, 
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and graduated from Harvard in 1837, 
with good rank, having taken a Boyl- 
ston Prize, and been elected Class 
Secretary and a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa. In his senior year he 
taught a district school in Sherborn, 
and after graduating was employed 
for six weeks in one of the public 
schools of Boston. In December, 
1837, with this slender and inade- 
quate preparation for the office, he 
was appointed master of the Winthrop 
Grammar School. He continued in 
the employ of the city for 18 years, 
as master of two, and afterwards of 
four schools united, in the Winthrop 
school building on Tremont St. In 
1856 he opened a private school for 
girls, which was gathered at first in 
the former residence of Thomas Han- 
dasyd Perkins, and was known under 
the name of the Temple Place School, 
and for the last 10 years as the Union 
Park School. After 25 years, in 1881, 
it was given up. Mr. Williams was 
a member of the New England His- 
toric-Genealogical Society, and of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 
He was married on Nov. 26, 1840, to 
Julia West, daughter of Ralph Wil- 
liams, of Deerfield. Mrs. Williams 
died in 1874. One daughter, Mrs. 
George W. Thacher, survives. Mr. 
Williams as Class Secretary issued in 
1887 the earliest of the elaborate 
Class Reports, in which he has pro- 
duced model biographies of his Class- 
mates. Only two members survive. 


1839. 
Dr. E. E. HAte, Sec. 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 

Dr. George Hayward died in Bos- 
ton, on March 30. He was born in 
Boston, Dec. 11,1819. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1839. After a course 
at the Medical School he received his 
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degree in 1843. He then entered the 
Mass. General Hospital, where he re- 
mained for about a year, after which 
he established an office on Walnut St., 
later removing to Temple Pl. About 
25 years ago ill health compelled him 
to relinquish his business. He was a 
member of the Mass. Medical Bene- 
volent Society, the Mass. Medical So- 
ciety and the Harvard Medical Alumni 
Association. — William Francis Chan- 
ning, a temporary member, died in 


Boston, on March 19, aged 81. 


1841. 

Samuel Foster McCleary, the Secre- 
tary of the Class, died suddenly at his 
home in Brookline on April 25; he was 
born in Boston, July 14, 1822. He was 
educated in the public schools of Bos- 
ton, and received the Franklin medal 
at the Boston Latin School. He en- 
tered Harvard College and was gradu- 
ated in 1841. His ambition was to 
be a lawyer, and to attain this end he 
entered the Harvard Law School, from 
which he graduated in 1843. He then 
entered the law office of the famous 
Massachusetts war governor, John A. 
Andrew, where he completed his stud- 
ies, and was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar on Oct. 9, 1844. He built up a 
good practice, but found it necessary 
to refuse a considerable business in 
order to give his time to assist his fa- 
ther, who had been appointed the first 
city clerk of Boston in 1822. In 
1852 he succeeded to the office, and 
held it till 1883, conducting it on 
strictly non-partisan lines, and admin- 
istering it with exemplary efficiency. 
In 1883, the office having become 
party spoil, he failed to be reélected 
to it, and then until 1888 he was a 
manager of the Boston office of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Co., of New 
York, when he retired from active 
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business. He was, from 1875 to 1899, 
treasurer of the Franklin Fund for 
the benefit of the young mechanics. 
He was trustee of the Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank of Boston, and for years 
was secretary of the Bunker Hill 
In 1886 he 
was elected to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, of which he was a valu- 
able member. He married, Feb. 1, 
1855, Emily Thurston, daughter of 
Captain James Henry and Eliza Law- 
rence (Farris) Barnard of Nantucket, 
by whom he had four daughters and 
one son, S. F. McCleary, Jr., ’88. 
The eldest daughter, Emily, is the 
wife of J. B. Millet, ’77. 


Monument Association. 


1842. 
Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

George Ford died at Kansas City, 
Feb. 2,1901. He was born at Boston, 
Feb. 28, 1819. At an early age he 
was left an orphan, and was moved 
to Groton, where he engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. He made the ac- 
quaintance of a gentleman, under 
whose patronage he received his edu- 
cation, being fitted for college at the 
Lawrence Academy. After gradua- 
tion in 1842, he entered the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and after com- 
pleting the course there, in 1845, he 
was ordained a missionary. With his 
wife he went to India, where he labored 
for six years, when he was compelled 
to return home on account of the sick- 
ness of his wife. He then entered 
the ministry, was settled twice, and 
later did missionary work among the 
Indians, until his health obliged him 
to retire. At the age of eleven years, 
he united with the church at Groton, 
and remained a faithful follower of 
Christ to his life’s end. Three sons 
survive him, one of whom is a Pres- 
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byterian minister. —It is hoped that 
at least 5 of the 10 survivors of the 
Class will be at Commencement. 


1843. 
T. B. Hatt, Sec. 
2 Kilby St., Boston. 

The Rev. Henry James Hudson, 
who died March 24, at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., was born in Newburyport, June 
29, 1821. He entered Harvard asa 
Sophomore in 1840, and graduated 
with honors in the Class of 43. Asa 
member of a school board, he became 
acquainted with Miss Hannah Eliza- 
beth Blake, one of his teachers ; and 
they were married in Chelsea, July 
25, 1854. Both were ardent admirers 
of Froebel, and for a time maintained 
a private kindergarten in Roxbury, 
where they were much assisted by 
their friend, Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 
Mr. Hudson graduated from the Di- 
vinity School in 1847, and as long as 
his health permitted followed his 
chosen work as a Unitarian minister. 
He was minister at Southington, Conn., 
1850-53; at Chelsea, 1853-55; at 
North Chelsea, 1860-62; at North 
Bangor, N. Y., 1865-66. He was one 
of the early New England agitators of 
the slavery question and an intimate 
friend and associate of the Rev. Henry 
Bellows. During the last year of the 
civil war he acted as special agent for 
the Sanitary Commission. 


1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAyer, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Charles Sprague Lincoln, who died 
at Somerville on April 4, was a native 
of Walpole, N. H., and was born 
April 20, 1826. His earlier educa- 
tion was obtained at Walpole and in 
private study. After graduating from 
Harvard he read law, and was ad- 
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mitted to the bar in 1854. He was 
one of Somerville’s most public spirit- 
ed citizens, having held several offices 
there under the old town and the city 
governments, including that of select- 
man and town solicitor. He served 
on the school committee of Somerville 
from 1858 to 1867 and again from 
1877 to 1883. He twice represented 
the city in the legislature, and he 
served on the boards of health and 
overseers of the poor. The Somer- 
ville public library owes much of its 
success and development to his labors 
as trustee, which office he held from 
1879. The Lincoln School, Somer- 
ville, built in 1866, on Clarendon hill, 
was named for him. Mr. Lincoln was 
a member of John Abbott Lodge, A. 
F. and A. M., Somerville Royal Arch 
Chapter, Somerville Council, R. S. 
M., Boston Commandery, K. T., First 
Unitarian Society, and the Central 
Club. Oct. 5, 1856, he married Louisa 
E. Plimpton, who survives, with three 
sons, Charles P. Lincoln, a lawyer; 
Williston Lincoln, a clerk at the Bos- 
ton sub-treasury office; Rollin Lincoln, 
a Boston merchant, and two daugh- 
ters, one of whom is married. — Prof. 
J. H. Thayer has been made profes- 
sor emeritus at Harvard. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class will meet at 16 Univer- 
sity Hall on Commencement, and will 
welcome there graduates of earlier 
classes. — After a service of 45 years 
at Harvard, Prof. W. W. Goodwin has 
resigned, and has been appointed Eliot 
Professor of Greek, emeritus. A com- 
plimentary dinner to Prof. Goodwin 
will be given at the Tuileries, Boston, 
June 5. Radcliffe students have pre- 
sented him with a silver loving cup. 
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1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 


The Rev. Nathan Henry Chamber- 
lain died suddenly at his home in 
Bourne on April 1. He was born in 
Sandwich, Dec. 25, 1830. His early 
education was received in the public 
schools of Sandwich and Barnsta- 
ble, from which he entered Harvard 
College and the Divinity School. He 
also attended Heidelberg University, 
Germany. He began his career in 
the ministry as pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church in Canton, whence he ac- 
cepted a call to Baltimore. In 1864 
he joined the Episcopal Church, and 
was ordained as rector of a church 
at Birmingham, Conn. He afterward 
served large and important charges in 
New York city, Milwaukee, Somer- 
ville, and Boston. He had been twice 
married, first in February, 1855, to 
Hannah S. Tewksbury, of Boston, who 
died in 1861, and to Marrietta C., 
daughter of Simeon and Catherine 
(Cleveland) Hyde, of New York city, 
in April, 1870. 10 or more 
years Mr. 
from active and regular service in the 
ministry, and has since devoted his 
time to literary work. He was the 
author of “The Autobiography of 
an Old New England Farmhouse,” 
“Samuel Sewell and the World He 
Lived In,” “The Sphinx in Aubrey 
Parish,” and also of several church 
pamphlets, book notices, lectures and 
historical discourses. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Shakespearean lectures were 
highly commended and widely at- 
tended. He leaves one son, Charles 
F. Chamberlain, a lawyer, of Boston. 
—On April 23 Pres. Eliot returned 
to Cambridge after his five months’ 
vacation in Bermuda. 


Som e 


ago Chamberlain retired 
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1856. 

William Wirt Burrage, the Class 
Secretary, died at Chestnut Hill, on 
March 6. He was born in Cambridge, 
Feb. 7, 1836, and was the son of 
Josiah and Abigail (Studley) Burrage. 
He fitted at the Cambridge High 
School. Upon entering college he at 
once took very high rank in scholar- 
ship, which he always maintained. 
He graduated at the Harvard Law 
School in 1858, obtaining the first 
senior prize for a legal essay. In the 
same year he began practice in Boston. 
Important trusts, such as do not often 
fall to the lot of very young men, 
were soon confided to his care; and 
his practice ever after was specially 
connected with trusts and the settle- 
ment of estates. No man in the Class 
was better fitted for the highest de- 
partment of professional work, the 
argument of questions of law before 
the full bench. But his early employ- 
ment in the management of trusts, 
together with a prolonged season of 
ill health in middle life, prevented 
him from taking an active part in 
court work. Although he always 
kept aloof from public life, it is char- 
acteristic of his modest and kindly 
nature that he was willing to serve for 
years as one of the overseers of the 
poor in Cambridge. Very hearty 
tribute has been paid by his associates 
to the worth of his services in this in- 
conspicuous, but most useful, position. 
Mr. Burrage was an ideal Class Sec- 
retary. His College cognomen was 
“ Pater,” and never was there a more 
appropriate name. While he was a 
delightful social companion and a 
member of prominent clubs, he yet 
seemed more mature than most of his 
classmates; and stood then, as he has 
ever since, in an almost fatherly rela- 
tion to the rest of the Class. Notwith- 
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standing failing health, he, with great 
labor, compiled and printed, in 1899, 
a full Class Report, giving a biography 
of each member. A slight paralytic 
shock nearly three years ago withdrew 
him from active business; but there 
was no diminution of mental power, 
and his enforced retirement was borne 
with admirable patience. The end 
came suddenly from heart failure. 
He was twice married (1) Nov. 14, 
1866, to Frances H. Meriam, who 
died in 1885; and (2) Oct. 31, 1888, 
to Carrie Briggs Sargent, who died in 
1893; and leaves two sons: William 
S. Burrage, A. B. 1892, A. M. 1895, 
Ph. D. 1898, and George B. Burrage, 
A. B. 1898. — J. S.— C. F. Adams has 
been reélected president of the Mass. 
Historical Society. —Owing to ill 
health, Prof. J. B. Greenough has re- 
signed his professorship at Harvard. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 
The Class will dine as usual at the 
Somerset Club, and will meet at Com- 
mencement in 29 Thayer. 


1858. 
JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

Horatio James Gilbert died in Mil- 
ton, March 11. He was born in Taun- 
ton, July 3, 1837, and was fitted for 
college at Bristol Academy in Taun- 
ton. From 1858 until 1862 he was 
with Morton, Grinnell & Co., in New 
York, and from 1862 until 1883 was a 
member of the firm of Dodge, Gilbert 
& Co., in the hardware business in 
Boston. He was for several years one 
of the directors of the Shawmut Na- 
tional Bank. He was married, June 
9, 1879, to Ellen J. Buttrick, of Fair- 
haven, who survives him with a daugh- 
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ter and two sons. — W.F. Milton hasre- 
turned from abroad. — H. B. Goodwin 
has resigned his office as a member of 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners 
and is traveling in Europe. — Prof. 
G. A. Wentworth has also gone 
abroad. — Dr. H. P. Walcott has been 
appointed a member of the Metropol- 
itan Water and Sewerage Board for 
four years. — The Class will dine at 
the Union Club, Boston, June 25. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

D. M. Balch (who graduated S. B. 
in 1859) is settled at Coronado, Cal. — 
The Secretary still lacks information 
concerning Charles Edwin Brown, 
Frederic Henry Elder, and Thomas 
Parker Smith.—Col. H. S. Russell 
has been reappointed fire commis- 
sioner of Boston for three years. — 
The address of the Rev. H. F. Allen 
is 51 Piazza Soderini, Florence, Italy. 


1861. 
Tue Rev. J. E. Wriacut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Special efforts are making to insure 
the presence of as many as possible of 
the Class at their 40th anniversary 
dinner, on June 25. The Secretary 
hopes to issue a Class Report this year, 
and earnestly begs for the necessary 
data. 


1863. 

ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 

716 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
Charles Frederic Fearing, a tempo- 
rary member of the Class, died in New 
York city, April 4, 1901. He was 
born in New York, July 31, 1840. In 
1868 he became a stock broker. July 
9, 1866, he married Mary Putnam, of 
Boston. — John Fiske has been invited 
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to deliver an address in England this 
summer on the millennial anniversary 
of King Alfred’s death. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 


225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

H. H. Sprague has been appointed 
chairman of the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board for five years. 
—C. P. Greenough sailed for Europe 
early in March, intending to return 
late in the fall. He has been elected 
vice-president of the Bar Association 
of the City of Boston and president of 
the Boston Legal Aid Society. — Prof. 
G. H. Palmer gave the Founder’s Day 
address at Vassar College on “ Teach- 
ing as a Fine Art.” 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

Charles Hosmer Walcott died at 
Concord, on April 25,1901. He was 
born there Nov. 8, 1848, and was pre- 
pared for college at the Concord High 
School, entering with the Class in 
1866. He was a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society and the Harvard 
Natural History Society, of which he 
was librarian. After graduation he 
studied law until June, 1872, when he 
was admitted to the bar, in Boston; 
was joint author (with H. F. Buswell, 
of ’66) of “ Pleadings and Practice in 
Civil Actions in the Courts of Massa- 
chusetts,” 1875 (second edition, 1883; 
third edition, 1894) ; he also published, 
in 1884, a volume of local history 
entitled “Concord in the Colonial 
Period,” and early in 1899 an illus- 
trated monograph entitled “ Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, of Inverneill, sometime 
Prisoner of War in the Jail at Con- 
cord, Mass.” On Aug. 27, 1886, was 


appointed a member of the State 
Board of Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion, of which he was chairman for 
11 years; was president of the Mid- 
dlesex Institution for Savings, and 
had been a selectman and assessor in 
the town of:Concord. On Sept. 22, 
1875, he married Florence Keyes, 
daughter of J. S. Keyes, ’41, of Con- 
cord. Roger was born Sept. 7, 1876, 
and died Jan. 17, 1879. Philip Keyes 
(H. U., 97) was born Dee. 11, 1877, 
and after two years at the Harvard 
Law School is now completing his law 
studies in New York city. Mrs. Wal- 
cott died Dec. 23, 1877. On July 21, 
1891, he married Jessie McDermott, 
of Washington, D. C. Margaret was 
born July 21, 1892, and died two days 
afterwards. John was born July 4, 
1893. — Angier Ames died in Minne- 
apolis, April 11,1901. He was born at 
Franklin Furnace, N. J., March 11, 
1847. His family moved to St. Paul, 
Minn., while he was quite young, and 
he attended school there until 1863, 
when he came to Chelsea, where he 
fitted for college at the High School. 
He was the first young man to enter 
Harvard from the State of Minne- 
sota. After graduation he returned to 
St. Paul, and studied law in the office 
of his uncle, Gen. J.R. Sanborn. His 
studies were interrupted by an ap- 
pointment which placed him in the 
position of assistant state treasurer. 
Later he was connected with the Na- 
tional German-American Bank of St. 
Paul. He was an active member of 
the Harvard Alumni Association of 
Minnesota. In 1884 he married Miss 
Luelle Bacheller. During the past 17 
years he resided in Minneapolis. — 
On April 18 exercises in memory of 
Gov. Roger Wolcott were held at the 
State House, Boston. Senator H.C. 
Lodge, ’71, delivered the eulogy. 
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1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
1288 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

There will be a Class Dinner at the 
University Club, Boston, on Tuesday, 
June 25. The Secretary is preparing 
a new Report.— H. McK. Twombly 
is a director of the Lehigh Valley 
R. R. Co. 


1872. 
A. L. LINCOLN, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

Peter Hulme died at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., April 23, after a long illness. 
He was 51 years old. He was grad- 
uated from the Harvard Law School in 
1874. He was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1874, and had since prac- 
ticed in Poughkeepsie. He was a 
Republican, and took an active part in 
local polities. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly in 
1878, was chamberlain of Poughkeep- 
sie in 1889, 1890, and served on sev- 
eral municipal boards. He married 
Oct. 8, 1876, Sarah Louisa Hasbrouck. 
—Allen Walton Gould was found 
asphyxiated at his home in Chicago 
on March 30. He was 53 years old. 
After graduating in 1872 he was tutor 
at Harvard for two years; then he 
studied at Leipzig and Heidelberg, and 
on his return he was again tutor from 
1875 to 1881, when he went to Wil- 
liams College ; from 1883 till 1888 he 
was professor of Latin at Olivet Col- 
lege, when he resigned and became a 
Unitarian minister. After being three 
years at Manistee, Mich., he was 
called to a Chicago church. In 1893 
he became secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. He had lately 
been connected with the Blaine School, 
Chicago. He contributed often to the 
Unitarian Review, the Christian Regis- 
ter, and Popular Science Monthly ; and 


wrote “ Beginnings According to Le- 
gend and According to the Truer 
Story,” “ Mother Nature’s Children,” 
and “ Mother Nature’s Helpers.” He 
received the degree of A. M. from 
Olivet College in 1884. He married 
at Boston, March 23, 1876, Minna 
Gordon MacKeown, by whom he had 
two sons and a daughter. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, at 6.30, on June 25, the 
night before Commencement, and will 
have their Commencement meeting in 
Holworthy 4, as usual. Hereafter there 
will be annual dinners —at least un- 
less there should be a change for good 
and sufficient reasons. There will be 
a golf match for the Class on Tuesday, 
June 25, at the Braeburn links, West 
Newton.— W. C. Sanger, was ap- 
pointed March 14, 1901, by the Presi- 
dent, Assistant Secretary of War, and 
on same day he entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties. — Arthur Foote 
is president of the Cecilia Society, 
Boston. — N. H. Dole is one of the 
incorporators of the Bibliophile So- 
ciety, Boston. 


1875. 
W. A. REeEp, Sec. 
Brockton. 
F. P. Fish has been elected president 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

A. W. Longfellow is architect of the 
new dormitory, Bertram Hall, at Rad- 
cliffe College. — The Rev. W. H. Bur- 
bank is rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
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Pheenixville, Pa. — Alden Sampson is 
traveling in Syria. — H. D. B. Hobson 
is president of the Brinkman Terra 
Cotta Co., with factory at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. —Judge F. C. Lowell has 
been appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of the Alum- 
ni to act as Chief Marshal on Com- 
mencement Day. — On Tuesday, June 
25, at 4 p. M., the Class Committee will 
give a reception to the Class at the 
Secretary’s house, 99 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. At 7.30 p. M. of the same day 
the Class will dine at the Union Club, 
8 Park St., Boston. On Commence- 
ment Day, 19 Hollis Hall will be at 
its disposal, and at noon the Holworthy 
Gate will be opened with appropriate 
ceremonies. — As this is the 25th an- 
niversary of the Class graduation, the 
following statistics of its members’ 
occupations may be of interest: Now 
in the ministry: W. H. Burbank ; C. 
A. Dickinson; G. S. Pine; C. F. 
Thwing ; T. C. Williams ; W. H. At- 
kinson. In the law: C. H. Barrows; 
M. P. Bennett, Judge of the Superior 
Court, El Dorado County, Colo.; J. 
K. Berry ; H. S. Boutell, member of 
Congress from Chicago, Ill.; W. M. 
Bradley ; R. S. Culbreth; S. Davis ; 
L. H. DeFriese; L. G. DuBois; W. F. 
Duff ; S. T. Fisher ; J. H. Flint, Judge 
of the Probate Court, Norfolk County, 
Mass. ; R. H. Gardiner ; W. H. Gove ; 
F. L. Greene; G. W. Green; H. 
Green ; E. H. Harding ; D. B. Hoar ; 
R. Hoar; H. D. B. Hobson; C. 
Isham ; G. E. Jacobs ; F. H. Kidder ; 
F. S. Livingood ; F. C. Lowell, Judge 
of U. S. District Court, District of 
Mass.; H. R. Mills ; W. H. Moody, 
member of Congress from Essex Dis- 
trict, Mass. ; A. St. J. Newberry ; D. 
T. Seligman ; M. F. Stevens ; C. W. 
Stickney ; S. B. Stiles; F. J. Stim- 
son; T. L. Talbot; C. E. Ware; F. 
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L. Wyman ; J. T. Wheelright ; J. F. 
Winslow ; L. Bond; A. O. Fuller ; F. 
W. Griffin ; H. L. Osgood. Now prac- 
ticing medicine: J. H. Bullard; F. 
W. Chapin ; J. E. Cleaves ; W. Davis ; 
E. H. Grandin ; C. T. Peckham ; G. 
A. Sargent; C. B. Witherle. Ac- 
tively engaged in teaching: D. W. 
Abercrombie, principal of Worcester 
Academy; C. J. Bell, professor of 
Chemistry, University of Minnesota ; 
J. C. Bolan, teacher, public school, 
Boston; J. F. Botume, teacher of 
singing in Boston and New York; A. 
J. Eaton, superintendent of City 
Schools, Victoria, C. B. ; H. C. Ernst, 
professor of Bacteriology, Harvard 
Medical School ; L. J. Manning, sub- 
master Medford High School; P. B. 
Marcou, assistant professor of Romance 
Languages, Harvard; W. R. Morse, 
submaster in Boston Latin School ; 
B. O. Peirce, Hollis Professor of Math- 
ematics, Harvard; C. F. Thwing, 
president Western Reserve Univ. and 
Adelbert College ; E. Wambaugh, 
professor of Law, Harvard Law 
School ; Rev. T. C. Williams, head- 
master of Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y.; W. H. Smiley, principal Den- 
ver High School; B. Wendell, pro- 
fessor of English, Harvard; G. E. 
Woodberry, professor of Literature, 
Columbia. Actively engaged in busi- 
ness: H. Amory, treasurer of Lan- 
easter (Mass.) Cotton Mills; D.C. 
Bacon, president 1st Nat. Bank, Lar- 
amie, Wyo.; T. W. Barnes, mining 
and railroad interests; A. Bowditch, 
trusts; R. S. Bradley, vice-president 
Am. Agri. Chem. Co.; F. W. Burn- 
ham, contractor, Chiloway, N. J.; F. 
E. Chase, publisher; G. M. Cum- 
ming, vice-president Erie Railroad ; 
T. T. Gaff, care of estates ; J. G. Gop- 
sill, merchant ; E. P. Harrison, presi- 
dent Fox Paper Co., Cincinnati ; H. 
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D. B. Hobson, president Brinkman 
Terra Cotta Co., New Brunswick, N. 
J.; O. R. Jackson, superintendent 
Repanno Chem. Works, Chester, Pa. ; 
F. H. Kidder, accountant ; F. C. Me- 
Duffie, treasurer Everett Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. ; F. H. Morgan, indus- 
trial corporations ; G. A. Nickerson, 
president Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., director Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé R. R. Co.; J. B. Olmsted, 
with Buffalo Pitts Co. ; W. R. Page, 
general agent Howe Scale Co., Ver- 
mont ; H. Sargent, selling agent ; T. 
H. Silver, president Silver Banking 
Co., Wellsville, O. ; E. Stetson, banker; 
N. A. Thompson, wine merchant ; J. 
A. Tyng, insurance agent; W. L. 
Humason, manufacturer ; C. Lowell, 
actuary State St. Trust Co., Boston ; 
S. W. Kerr, coal dealer; W. E. Luf- 
kin, auditor Gulf R. R. and Santa 
Fé Ry. Co. ; C. W. Plummer, presi- 
dent New Bedford Cordage Co.; K. 
Wheeler, assistant to general man- 
ager Pittsburg, Alleghany, and Man- 
chester Traction Co.; J. H. Wells, 
cashier Uncas Nat. Bank, Norwich, 
Conn.; E. Roberts, street railroad 
business. Architects: W. M. Ken- 
dall; A. W. Longfellow ; W. P. Rich- 
ards; E. M. Wheelright. Editors : 
the Rev. S. McC. Black ; H.T. Finck ; 
C.J. Bellamy. Artists: R. W. Cur- 
tis; S. Sherwood. Science : P. Low- 
ell. Surveyor: C. F. Hodges.  Li- 
brarian: W. F. Kip. Stock raising 
and farming : E. C. Hall ; G. A. Long ; 
N. A. Taylor. Literature: W. B. S. 
Clymer ; A. Sampson ; F. J. Stimson ; 
H. T. Finck ; P. Lowell ;C. F. Thwing ; 
Ives ; Prof. B. Wendell ; B. W. Wells ; 
Prof. G. E. Woodberry. In gov- 
ernment service: W. A. Brownlow, 
Custom House, Boston; G. H. El- 
dredge, U.S. Geological Survey. Re- 
tired: Dr. H. P. Jaques ; E. C. Lee ; 
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Rev. W. D. Leland ; D. J. Richards ; 
A. L. Thomsen ; W. S. Andrews ; O. 
P. Dexter.— Changes of addresses : 
J. C. Bolan, 43 Waban Hill Road, 
Newton; C. A. Dickinson, Berkeley 
Temple, Boston ; R. Hoar, 607 State 
Mutual Bldg., Worcester ; H. D. B. 
Hobson, 66 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; A. J. Eaton, Victoria, B.C. ; W. 
S. Andrews, University Club, N. Y. ; 
W. H. Atkinson, Worcester, Vt. ; Dr. 
W. J. Otis, care W. H. Wade, Ex- 
change Bldg., Boston ; B. W. Wells, 
47 Lafayette Pl., N. Y.; the Rev. W. 
H. Burbank, the Rectory, St. Peter’s 
Church, Phenixville, Pa. The Secre- 
tary has not the addresses of W. K. 
Dyer, G. W. Joy, W.C. Riggs, A. A. 
Wheeler, W. E. Boynton. The fol- 
lowing temporary members of the 
Class have never been heard from 
since graduation : J. F. Burris, A. R. 
Dillon, W. N. Parsons, F. M. Porter, 
F. P. Ward, J. E. Welch, A. H. 
Wetherbee. Information is desired 
of all the above. Summary : Living, 
members, 116 ; temporary, 33; total 
145 ; Dead, members, 26 ; temporary, 
20 ; total, 46 ; temporary members not 
heard from since 1876, 6 ; total, 201; 
honorary members (Lawrence Scien- 
tific Schoo!, 1876), 2. Total connected 
with Class, 203; dead and dropped 
from the rolls, 53; on the rolls, 147. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyter, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Dr. Robert Willard Greenleaf, of 
561 Boylston St., Boston, died at Ips- 
wich, on April 28, of apoplexy. He 
was born in Charlestown, Jan. 24, 
1855, the son of James Edward 
Greenleaf ; attended the public 
schools ; and in 1877 was graduated 
from Harvard University. For four 
years after his graduation he was as- 








64 
sistant at the Botanic Garden at Har- 
vard, and in 1885 was graduated from 
the Harvard Medical School. In 1887, 
having been house physician at the 
Boston Lying-in Hospital, he began 
practice in Boston, and had his office 
at 561 Boylston St. Dr. Greenleaf 
was an expert botanist, especially in 
its higher branches, and for six or 
seven years was instructor in this 
science in the teachers’ department 
at the Lowell Institute in the Natural 
History rooms. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the Mass. Collegeof Pharmacy, 
and was professor in Materia Medica 
there ; was instructor in Medicine at 
the Boston Polyclinic ; was a member 
of the Mass. Medical Society, of the 
Boston Society for Medical Improve- 
ment, and of the Boston Society of 
Medical Sciences ; the Boston Natural 
History Society, ete. From 1886 to 
1890 he was an assistant at the Har- 
vard Medical School. He worked 
hard to bring about the success which 
the Boston Dispensary has attained, 
and was president of its staff. He 
paid particular attention to foods, as 
his article on “ Student Diet at Har- 
vard,” in the Graduates’ Magazine for 
December, 1893, showed. 


or 


1878. 
J. C. Wuirtney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

H. W. Smyth, of Bryn Mawr, has 
been appointed professor of Greek at 
Harvard. — Gen. W. A. Bancroft did 
not resign from the militia as stated 
in the March Magazine, but after 
nearly twenty-six years of continuous 
service was placed upon the retired 
list with the rank of major-general. 
He is still serving in the militia as 
president of the Board of Examiners 
for officers of the volunteer militia. — 
G. H. Browne is secretary and treas- 
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urer of the N. E. Association of Teach- 
ers of English. 


1879. 
Francis Atmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. W. Andrews of Chicago is a cor- 
responding member of the Colonial 
Society of Mass. —F. W. Smith is 
president of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation. — A. A. Carey is a director 
of the Boston Cecilia Society. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsvury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Frederic Almy wrote the poem for 
the opening exercises of the Pan- 
American Exhibition at Buffalo. — F. 
F. Dodge has opened an office at 30 
Kilby St., Boston, for the sale of 
stocks and bonds. — Prof. A. B. Hart 
will deliver the Commencement ad- 
dress to the Class of 1901 at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan ; he is president 
of the Cambridge Club. — Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was the special guest 
of the Home Market Club at Boston 
on April 30, and made the principal 
address at the banquet on that even- 
ing. In the morning he spoke infor- 
mally to the students at Harvard in the 
section on government conducted by 
Prof. A. L. Lowell. — Robert Bacon 
is chairman of the finance committee 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

The Class will celebrate its twenti- 
eth anniversary this year. The dinner 
will be at Young’s Hotel on Tuesday 
evening, June 25. It is hoped that as 
many members as possible will arrange 
to arrive in Boston on Monday, so as 
to attend the Pop concert on Monday 
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evening in Symphony Hall. The hos- 
pitality of the Boston clubs will be 
extended to all men who come from a 
distance. — G. D. Markham, Dem, is 
a member of the St. Louis City Coun- 
cil. — L. M. Clark will manage the 
yacht Independence in the trial races 
for a Cup Defender. — Henry Sybrant 
Van Schaick, who died at Red Bank, 
N. J., Feb. 25, 1901, was born in New 
York city, Aug. 25, 1859, and passed 
most of his boyhood there. His im- 
mediate preparation for college was in 
the school of Carl Metzdorf in Berlin. 
He left college during sophomore year 
and went to Scotland for a year. On 
his return he entered Columbia, but 
was not graduated. He went out West 
in 1883, and was for a long time en- 
gaged in ranching. In 1890 he re- 
turned to New York, and has been in 
business ever since. At the last report 
he was in real estate. In April, 1898, 
he enlisted in Troop K, “ Rough Rid- 
ers,” and went through the Cuban 
campaign, from which he came out in 
somewhat broken health. November 
28, 1887, he was married to Miss Ada 
J. Ferguson, of Denver. — W. H. Fol- 
som is a selectman of Exeter, N. H. — 
Chas. MacVeagh was one of the incor- 
porators of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion. 
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1882. 
H. W. CunninGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Parker 
House, Boston, on Tuesday evening, 
June 25.— Whipple Nahum Potter, 
Jr., died in Boston, Feb. 28, of pneumo- 
nia. He was born in Roxbury, Dec. 
6, 1858, and fitted for college at the 
Roxbury Latin School. A short time 
after graduation he went into the cord- 
age manufacturing business, becoming 
secretary of the Standard Cordage Co. 
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of Boston. He was very successful in 
this enterprise, but was obliged to re- 
tire when his company became a part 
of the so-called Cordage Trust. After 
this he engaged in one or two smaller 
enterprises, and in the care of his real 
estate. May 5, 1885, he married Miss 
Emily M. Howard, of Boston, who, 
with four children, survives him. — 
H. C. French has retired from his 
place with French, Thomas & Co., 
dealers in china, etc., in Chicago, and 
removed to Boston, to become asso- 
ciated with his father’s old firm, the 
Abram French Co. — A. F. McArthur, 
of McArthur Brothers, the Chicago 
contractors, is building the large reser- 
voir at West Boylston, for the Metro- 
politan Water Board of Mass. This 
will be the largest artificial storage 
basin for water in the world. — X. H. 
Goodnough, on April 15, delivered a 
lecture on “The Water Supply of 
Cities ” in the free course given at the 
Boston Public Library. — Albert Mat- 
thews is a contributor to “ An English 
Miscellany, Presented to Dr. Furni- 
vall in Honor of His Seventy-fifth 
Birthday. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, mpccccr.” Matthews is the 
author of a paper upon the terms 
“ Yankee’? and “Yankee Doodle,” 
exhibiting a vast amount of research, 
and being the most complete article 
upon the subjects yet written. — H. 
G. Woodworth has been reappointed 
a member of the U.S. Board of Tea 
Experts. — M. S. Crehore is president 
of the newly organized Suffolk Watch 
Co., with factory at Waltham. — 
Asaph Hall, Jr., has been appointed 
by Pres. McKinley a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the naval obser- 
vatory. — H. G. Chapin isa vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Valley Har- 
vard Club. — The Secretary has issued 
a new Class Report. 
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1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Ralph Denton Wilson died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 26,1900. Born at 
Cold Water, Mich., in 1861, when ten 
years of age, his father having died, he 
was brought East by his mother, who 
took up her residence at Roxbury. 
Having prepared for college at the 
High Schools of Roxbury and Cam- 
bridge, he entered Harvard in 1879, 
and was a our Class, 
throughout its four years’ course. In 
the winter after graduation he went 
to the Philippines, having obtained a 
position with the great sugar house of 
Peele, Hubbell & Co. of Manila, with 
whom he remained at their Lloilo 
branch until their failure three years 
later, and then he entered the English 
firm of Smith, Bell & Co., where he con- 
tinued for seven years more. During 
this ten years’ residence in the island 
of Panay he became conversant with 
the native dialects and the manners 
and customs of the tribes, and for the 
last three years of his stay at Iloilo he 
served as U.S. Consular Agent at that 
port. His health then requiring a 
change, he removed to the island of 
Cebu, where he became the successful 
manager of a large sugar plantation. 
In 1898, as was related in the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine for December of that 
year, he was arrested by the Spaniards 
on the charge of aiding the native in- 
surgents, sentenced to be shot, and 
taken to the town of Cebu, whence, 
through the intervention of the British 
consul, he escaped, with his mother, 
to Singapore. At the close of the war, 
he returned to Cebu, his sugar crops 
entirely destroyed, and was employed 
by the United States military au- 
thorities as interpreter and translator, 
the duty falling to him of conducting 


member of 
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the intercourse among the Americans, 
the Spaniards, and the native island- 
ers. While thus engaged, working 
very hard, both mentally and physi- 
cally, an aneurism of the aorta devel- 
oped. He was sent to an English 
hospital at Hong Kong, but deter- 
mined if possible to get back to Amer- 
ica, and succeeded at length in reach- 
ing Washington, where he died after 
great suffering. His British friends 
in the Philippines have erected a head- 
stone to his memory in Rock Creek 
Cemetery, Washington. — G. W. Beals 
was elected, at the annual meeting, a 
member of the Executive and River- 
side Grounds committees of the B. A. 
A., for the ensuing year.—J. R. 
Coolidge and H. J. Carlson have 
formed a copartnership, under the 
firm name of Coolidge & Carlson, ar- 
chitects, at 22 Congress St. Coolidge 
was reélected a trustee of the Boston 
Athenaeum at the annual meeting of 
Feb. 11.—The Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings lectured at Hale House, Bos- 
ton, Feb. 7, on “ The Social and Eco- 
nomic Experiments in the Early Part 
of the 19th Century.” — C. S. Hamlin 
has accepted an invitation to deliver, 
during May, a course of lectures on 
International Law, at Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University. He was elected pre- 
sident of the Episcopal Club of Boston, 
at the annual meeting. — G. B. Mori- 
son has been reélected vice-president of 
the B. A. A., and chosen to serve for 
the ensuing year on the Executive, Ten- 
nis, Athletic, and Riverside Grounds 
committees. — C. P. Perin has opened 
an office as consulting engineer, at 71 
Broadway, New York city. He left 
on April 20 for Alabama, to make an 
expert report regarding the value of 
some coal-bearing lands owned by 
Tuskegee Institute, of which he is a 
trustee. Perin’s interesting expedi- 
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tion to Central Siberia last summer 
has borne fruit in a report, published 
in Paris by Noblet Fréres, entitled 
“ Mission de 1900 en Sibérie; Rapport 
sur la Concession Miniére de la So- 
ciété Voskressenski, par C. P. Perin, 
Membre de l'Institut Américain des 
Ingénieurs des Mines.” — W. A. Rub- 
lee has been appointed consul-general 
of the United Statts at Hong Kong, 
China. — Dr. H. F. Sears has been 
reélected a trustee of the Boston Ath- 
enaeum, and a director of the new 
Boston Musie Hall Corporation. — 
The Rev. E. S. Rousmaniere has 
changed his permanent address to 97 
Angell St., Providence, R. I. — Julius 
Buchman’s address is 16 Greene St., 
New York city. —W. H. Crawford 
has removed to Philadelphia, where he 
is a member of the firm of H. H. 
Paine & Co., manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers in chairs, Second 
and Vine Sts. —C. F. Nirdlinger’s 
address is 113 West 40th St., New 
York city. — The Class dinner will be 
held at the Brunswick, Copley Square, 
on Tuesday evening, June 25. Stough- 
ton 11 will be open, as usual, for the 
Class on Commencement Day. — John 
Patterson will open a private school 
for boys at Louisville, Ky., in Septem- 
ber. 





1884. 
FE. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

J. G. Coolidge has returned from 
Pretoria, where he has been acting as 
secretary to the U. S. Consulate. — 
J. M. Codman, Jr., is chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen of Brookline. — 
The address of T. K. Cummins, Jr., is 
changed to 222 Boylston St., Boston. 
—J. L. Mitchell is pastor of the 2d 
Congregational Church, Pawtucket, 
R. I.—E. H. Lounsbury is division 
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commander of the Mass. Sons of Vet- 
erans.— T. S. Simonds is to be asst. 
professor of Latin in the University 
of California. 


the Classes. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiis, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment Day, at Hollis 23. Seats for 
the Class will be reserved at the Pop 
concert on Graduates’ night. —J. J. 
Storrow is one of the active advocates 
of the plan for turning the Charles 
River basin into a water park, and he 
appeared before the committee of the 
Mass. legislature in behalf of the pro- 
ject. —J. McG. Goodale has formed 
a law partnership with Bert Hanson 
under the style of Goodale & Hanson, 
and opened offices at 271 Broadway, 
New York city. —J. R. McArthur 
has removed from New York to Chi- 
cago, and is now connected with Mc- 
Arthur Brothers. — W. A. Halbert has 
changed his residence from Kansas 
City to Evanston, IIl., a suburb of Chi- 
cago, which city is now his business 
headquarters. — A. Z. Bowen has left 
Chicago and is now in the business of 
selling motor carriages in New York 
city. —J. E. Thayer is president of 
the Gentlemen’s Driving Association, 
and was one of the executive commit- 
tee which managed the Boston Horse 
Show in April. — W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
has been reélected president of the 
Long Island R. R. by the management 
representing the new owners of the 
road. —J. S. Phillips is a member of 
the new publishing house of McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. — W. W. 
Winslow has been elected president of 
the Punxutawney National Bank, of 
Punxutawney, Pa. — Prof. E. D. Roe, 
Jr., is a professor at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y¥. —F. W. Batch- 
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elder has moved his offices to 4 Post 
Office Sq., Boston. — B. G. Davis has 
changed his law office to the Ames 
Building, Boston. — J. H. Gardiner is 
now assistant professor of English. — 
F. W. White is no longer in the as- 
phalt paving business, having severed 
his connection with the Warren-Scharf 
Asphalt Paving Co. He is now trea- 
surer of the Warren-Burnham Co. 
and of the Virginia Portland Cement 
Co., contractors for public work and 
manufacturers of Portland cement. 
He keeps his offices at the old place, 
81 Fulton St.,. New York.— V. C. 
Alderson is dean and acting president 
of the Armour Institute, Chicago. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

The committee appointed to arrange 
a suitable Commencement celebration 
of our 15th year since graduation has 
adopted the following plan: Monday, 
June 24, a day at the Country Club, 
Brookline; golf tournament till 4 
o'clock; baseball game, 4.15; “ Pop” 
concert, evening; lunch and simple 
dinner at the Country Club. Tuesday, 
June 25, a day on the water. Ocean- 
going tug at 100’clock; cruising along 
North Shore, stopping at Eastern 
Yacht Club and the Misery Island 
Club, and returning by 5 o’clock. 
Evening: Class dinner, Exchange Club, 
7 o’clock. Wednesday, June 26, a day 
at Cambridge. Hollis 4 by 11 o’clock; 
trip around Cambridge to see all addi- 
tions since ’86; group picture at new 
Gate at 12.30; Commencement dinner 
at 2o’clock. Thursday, June 27: New 
London, Yale race. Special cars to 
New London, and on observation train. 
As the committee says, ‘‘ Every ’86 
man wants to see every other ’86 man,” 
and three or four days spent in “ get- 
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ting together ” will be a better tonic 
than any in the pharmacopeia. — The 
“ gate committee ” reports that “the 
stone and brick work for the ’86 gate 
and fence are completed. The iron 
work has not yet been put in place. 
Subscriptions amounting to $3300 
have been promised, and it is hoped 
that the total cost will not exceed 
$3700.” The committee urge those 
Classmates who have not yet sub- 
scribed to send their subscriptions at 
once to the treasurer of the commit- 
tee, T. T. Baldwin, 53 State St., Bos- 
ton. — G. Santayana has been chosen 
#. B. K. poet, for this year. —S. G. 
Wells announces that on and after 
April 8, 1901, Bangs & Wells will 
occupy offices in the Pemberton Bldg., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


1887. 
G. P. FurBer, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

J. B. Blake has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Boston, 
and W. H. Pear is acting secretary 
of the same society. — Thomas Hunt 
has changed his address to 70 State 
St., Boston, but is still associated with 
Gaston, Snow & Saltonstall. — E. C. 
Webster is recording secretary of the 
American Missionary Association; ad- 
dress, 15 Enfield St., Jamaica Plain. 
—H. A. Stephens has been elected 
president of the Frank B. Stephens 
Co., newspaper advertising, Boston. 
—J.H. Gray has assumed the duties 
of associate editor of The World’s 
Review, “a weekly review of the 
world’s history closing with the Satur- 
day of issue,” of Chicago. — Robert 
Truslow has changed his address to 
150 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
The firm of Huntington & Rhine- 
lander — F. C. Huntington and T. N. 
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Rhinelander — removed their offices to 
the Atlantic Bldg., 49 Wall St., New 
York city, on May 1. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

Room No. 1 Holworthy will be open 
to the Class on Commencement Day, 
June 26.- The Class will dine at the 
Hotel Bellevue, at 7 Pp. M., on Tues- 
day, June 25. Seats will be reserved 
for those who notify the Secretary for 
the “ Pop” concert at Symphony Hall 
on Monday, June 24. — E. P. Han- 
man has removed his office to 329, The 
Rookery, Chicago, Ill. —J. M. Hallo- 
well is city solicitor of Medford. — 
The Rev. Herman Page has resigned 
from St. John’s Church in Fall River, 
and has accepted a call to St. Paul’s, 
Chicago. 

1889. 
J. H. Ropes, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The fourth triennial dinner will be 
held at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, 
on Tuesday evening, June 25. The 
dinner will be free to all who were at 
any time connected with the Class. 
The Class joins with other classes in 
the use of rooms at the Parker House 
as general headquarters for Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of Com- 
mencement week. Graduates’ night 
at the “ Pop” concert is Monday, June 
24. Hollis 12 will be open for the 
use of the Class on Commencement 
Day as usual.— State Senator F. E. 
Huntress is a member of the legisla- 
tive committee on redistricting the 
State of Massachusetts for congres- 
sional elections. — Capt. Thomas Tal- 
bot has been commissioned a lieutenant 
in the regular army. — H. H. Darling 
is secretary of the Harvard Musical 
Association. 
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1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Clifford Warren Smith, died April 
10, at his home in Omaha, Neb. He 
was born in Quincy, Sept. 23, 1868. 
His life in his youth was spent in Bos- 
ton and Rockland, Me., where the 
family home is. After graduating in 
1890 he settled in Omaha, where he 
eared for the large Western interests 
of the Smith Bros. He was a direc- 
tor of the United States National Bank 
and a member of the Omaha Club, and 
the Country Club. He was deeply in- 
terested in the commercial life and 
activity of Omaha, and was one of the 
best informed men in the city upon the 
values of property in the business dis- 
trict of the city. He was also per- 
sonally interested in the Union Stock 
Yards Co., and in buying large tracts 
of good farm lands and making them 
available to small farmers. He was 
a member of the firm of Tyng & Co., 
dealers in bonds in Buffalo, N. Y. His 
wife, Josephine Winslow Smith, whom 
he married in Buffalo, Feb. 5, 1896, 
and a son, less than a year old, sur- 
vive him. — H. F. Brown, ’90, has been 
elected general superintendent of the 
International Smokeless Powder & 
Dynamite Co., address, Parlin, N. J. 
— Norman Hapgood is in England 
collecting material for a life of Wash- 
ington. — Philip Littell has sold his 
interest in the Milwaukee Sentinel, and 
has retired from the editorial staff of 
that paper. He expects to spend the 
next two years in Europe. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
The following was gent to every 
member of the Class on April 25: 
“This will notify you that the year 
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1901 is the tenth since our gradua- 
tion. This, then, is our Decennial 
celebration. We give early notice 
that you may make your plans to at- 
tend. Make every effort in your 
power to be on hand. The Decennial 
comes but once in a lifetime and the 
next big event will be the twenty-fifth 
anniversary. We have arranged an 
elaborate program, extending the fes- 
tivities over three days. Don’t miss 
it! Program: Thursday, June 20— 
The usual Harvard-Yale ball game 
comes Thursday, June 20. This year, 
as last, secretaries of the different 
classes have arranged with the man- 
ager of the ball team to have a special 
section of the grand stand reserved 
for graduates. We shall have a brass 
band, and many important features 
are being prepared for the occasion. 
Tickets for this section, $1 each, may 
be obtained by applying to the Secre- 
tary, A. J. Garceau, who has charge 
only of applicants from the Class of 
791. Make checks and money-orders 
to his order. Friday, June 21, Class 
Day — The Secretary of the Class will 
try to assist members from a distance 
in obtaining Class Day tickets. Mon- 
day, June 24— The parlors of the 
Parker House will be open all day. 
A committee will be continually on 
hand to greet men from a distance — 
provide them with lunch— put them 
up at the different clubs —and make 
them generally comfortable and wel- 
Punch and cigars will be 
served. You are urged to come and 
stay as long as possible. At 8 P.M, 
will be Harvard Graduates’ night at 
the Pop concert, Symphony Hall, 
corner Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues. This is an enjoyable, ex- 
hilarating entertainment. The whole 
building is given over to the graduates 
and their friends. The floor space, 
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beautifully decorated in Harvard col- 
ors and banners, is apportioned to the 
different classes. The good band of 
Symphony musicians plays selections 
from Harvard composers and others; 
impromptu glee-clubs spring up like 
mushrooms; much visiting and renew- 
ing of old acquaintances is done, and 
the whole affair ends in a crimson 
blaze of glory. Don’t missit. Tickets 
for this are free to every member of 
the Class. But you must let me know 
in advance so that I can reserve a 
seat for you. Seats will be held until 
Thursday, June 20, and will be distrib- 
uted at the Parker House Monday, 
June 24, from 2 to 7 p. M. Extra tick- 
ets for ladies in the baleony may be ob- 
tained by writing the management, — 
address F. R. Comee, Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Mass. Tuesday, June 25 — 
Through the courtesy of T. P. King, 
91, the Class has the use of his is- 
land down the bay and one of his sea- 
going tug-boats. There will be all 
sorts of sports — agrarian and aqua- 
tic. The name of the island is ‘Spec- 
tacle Island.’ A ball game will be 
played between the old but famous 
‘Gasolenes’ and the also old but in- 
famous ‘Monoliths.’ <A _ bountiful 
clam-bake will be served. Drinkables 
and smokables will be in abundance. 
Wednesday, June 26, Commencement 
Day —The Class will meet at Hol- 
worthy 24, where a lunch with acces- 
sories will be served, 10.30 A. M. un- 
til 1.30 p. mM. A photograph of the 
Class will be taken at 1.45 Pp. M. in 
front of Austin Hall. Wednesday 
evening at 7 Pp. M. (sharp) — The Class 
will meet at 6.30 P. M. at the Ex- 
change Club, 118 Milk St. Dinner at 
7 promptly. We have arranged to 
give every man at the dinner a par- 
ticularly attractive souvenir of the 
Decennial. Dinner will be served as 
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usual to all members of the Class 
without charge. No dress suits. — J. 
L. Dodge is traveling in Idaho and 
Wyoming, for his health.— W. F. 
Harris is treasurer of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. — A. B. 
Nichols is at 30 W. 33d St., New York 
city. — T. J. Stead is mining in the 
Cerro Colorado Camp, near Tucson, 
Arizona. — H. R. Bishop is in the 
New York office of the General Elec- 
tric Co., 44 Broad St. — R. B. Potter 
has returned from his long absence 
abroad, and is at 39 E. 28th St., New 
York city. — Newton Crane is trea- 
surer of the Crane Buckle Co. and 
president of the Crane Engine Co., 
112 Water St.; lives at the Westmin- 
ster, Boston. —W. M. Randol is on 
the N. Y. Produce Exchange. — Fran- 
cis Rogers has been singing in St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

All ’92 men who desire to attend 
the “ Pop” concert in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Graduates’ night, June 24, 
should apply early for seats. Ad- 
mission 50 cents, reserved seats, 25 
cents extra. The Class will meet as 
usual on Commencement Day. — A. C. 
King is in the Philippines as first 
lieutenant and battalion adjutant in 
the First U. S. Infantry. In the sum- 
mer of 1897 he gave up a success- 
ful law practice at Atlanta, Ga., and 
enlisted as a private in the 5th U. S. 
Cavalry at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
He served from August, ’97, until June, 
98, when Pres. McKinley appointed 
him second lieutenant of the First In- 
fantry; since that time he has received 
further promotion. — F. W. Coburn 
is doing editorial work with E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., New York city; he is 
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also connected with the J. C. Witter 
Co., art publishers, and is secretary 
of the Art Students’ League of New 
York. — A. J. B. Mellish has returned 
from South Africa, and is practicing 
law at Charlottetown, P. E. Island. 
He was away for more than a year 
fighting in the Boer-British war, as a 
member of the Royal Canadians. He 
was in 56 fights and wounded twice. 
— New or corrected addresses : Sam- 
uel Adams, residence, 387 North State 
St., Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Aldrich, 441 
Beacon St., Boston; Talbot B. Al- 
drich, 59 Mt. Vernon St., Boston; 
the Rev. R. P. Alexander, Hirosaki, 
Tokyo, Japan; E. E. Cauthorne, busi- 
ness address, Masonic History Co., 63 
Barclay St., New York city; G. C. 
Dewey, Denver Club, Denver, Colo.; 
R. M. Gillespie, office, 71 Broadway, 
New York city; H. G. Hochstadter, 
residence, 11 East 75th St., business, 
49 Lafayette Place, New York city; 
T. C. Jenkins, residence, 705 College 
Ave., business, 520 Penn. Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; F. H. Lewis, 105 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline; V. M. Porter, 
220 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. S. Potter, Jr., 6 Westbourne Ter- 
race, Brookline; the Rev. H. S. Smith, 
1723 H St., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.; E. S. Townsend, residence, East- 
bourne Road, Newton Centre, busi- 
ness, 50 State St., Boston; Dr. W. 
C. Van Benschoten, residence, 6442 
Greenwood Ave., office, corner Monroe 
Ave. and 63d St., Chicago, Ill; the 
Rey. Eliot White, 30 Windsor St., 
Worcester; Dr. W. A. Parker (’91, ex 
92), Millis; M. E. Ingalls, Jr., 45 
Wall St., New York city. The above 
corrections are to be added to those 
made in theaddress list issued in March, 
1901. — Coggeshall Macy, who has re- 
turned from an extensive trip abroad, 
is now practicing law in New York city 
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with Cothren & Keating, 38 Park Row; 
he resides at 38 West 76th St. — The 
business address of G. S. Curtis is 
Fire Department Headquarters, Bos- 
ton. — Kay Wood has been appointed 
general attorney of the Hammond 
Packing Co., with offices at Hammond, 
Ind. — W. P. Anderson has returned 
from Paris and is in the office of D. 
H. Burnham, architect, in Chicago. — 
W. T. Brewster has just edited for 
school use Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
— H. P. Dodge is 2d secretary of lega- 
tion at Berlin. —C. H. Blodgett is 
rector of St. John’s Church, Fall 
River. 


1893. 
S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Hollis 27 will be open for the Class 
on Commencement Day, Wednesday, 
June 26. — The informal subscription 
dinner of the members of the Class in 
and around Boston was held on March 
23, 1901, at the new Lenox. Over 50 
men were present, and the affair was 
an unprecedented success. A large 
working model of the late lamented 
pump was presented to the Class by 
W. F. Baker, and notably added to 
the good cheer of the occasion. The 
undergraduate “ Bohemian Orchestra” 
generously gave their services, which 
were unanimously voted one of the 
largest elements in the evening’s plea- 
sure. The after-dinner remarks were 
elicited by J. H. Parker who proved 
an irresistibly genial toastmaster. 
The speakers, nearly all of whom were 
heard for the first time, included E. 
R. Coffin, G. B. Pierce, J. M. Ken- 
dricken, F. R. Martin, G. H. Kelton, 
G. P. Winship, and J. Wiggin. C. H. 
Chase read a poem describing the ob- 
servations of “Rollo at the 93 Zoo.” 
Solos were tastefully rendered by C. 
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K. Cummings and E. B. Bartlett, and 
a number of specially arranged cho- 
ruses, under the inspiring leadership 
of the toastmaster, were given with 
the full strength of the company. — 
Alvin Adams’s permanent address is 
Colorado Springs, Col. — S. M. Ballou 
received his A. M. out of course, as of 
the Class of 1895, on Commencement, 
1899. — E. M. Barney’s address is 61 
Lovett St., Beverly. — W. F. Beal has 
formed a firm of real estate and mort- 
gage brokers, under the name of Wm. 
F. Beal & Co., at 50 State St., Bos- 
ton. — D. Blaustein’s address is now 
197 East Broadway, New York city. 
— G. H. Brabrook writes from Taun- 
ton, “I am with the Reed & Barton 
Corporation. . . . In travels I 
have covered Europe quite extensively, 
and this country from Cape Breton to 
Florida.” — R. B. Brown has returned 
from residence in Italy, and should be 
addressed at 2 Washington Park, 
Troy, N. Y.—J. W. Carr has given 
up his position as instructor in Ger- 
man, and gone to Morgantown, W. Va. 
—R. W. Carr is living at Port Jervis, 
N. Y.— L. C. Carson received his A. 
M. on Commencement, 1900. He is 
now in the third year of the Graduate 
School and assistant in Philosophy. — 
A. S. G. Clarke, of “The Gunnery 
School,” Washington, Conn., will this 
season again ‘‘conduct a summer of 
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real roughing in the woods of Maine,” 
at Kahkou Camp.—C. W. Collier's 
address is 22 Fountain St., Orange. — 
A. C. Conro’s address is Southampton. 
— L. C. Cornish, after serving as pri- 
vate secretary to Bishop Lawrence for 
several years, studied at the Divinity 
School in 1898-99, was ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry at King’s 
Chapel in 1900, and is now in charge 
of “ The Old Ship,” Hingham.” — J. 
F. Crosby gave up his ministry with 
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the Second Congregational Church of 
West Medway, on account of over- 
work, and took to raising thorough- 
bred cattle at Meadow Brook Farm, 
Madbury, N. H. Address P. O. Box 
411, Dover, N. H.— W. H. Cushing 
received his A. M. on Commencement, 
1899. — E. C. Darling should be ad- 
dressed directly at New Kensington, 
Pa. — W. H. Davis’s address is 407 
Marlborough St., Boston.— J. N. 
Deahl may be addressed at Grafton, 
W. Va. —W. H. Dennett is an archi- 
tect at 16 State St., Boston. — B. C. 
DeWolf has left the law offices of Ed- 
wards & Angell at Providence, R. I., 
and returned to Europe.—M. H. 
Ewer may be addressed care of the 
National Park Bank of New York, or 
at 400 West 153d St., New York city. 
—C.N. Fairchild is with the firm of 
Chas. Fairchild & Co., bankers and 
brokers, 29 Wall St. and 3 Broad St., 
New York city. — Mr. and Mrs. C. 
R. Falk will be at home, after July 
15th, at 348 Prospect Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. — R. D. Farquhar 
is expected to return from a long resi- 
dence in Paris about July 1.— A. C. 
Fay, of South Framingham, has moved 
from 7 Linden to 53 Lincoln St. — A. 
B. Frizell is in the seventh year of the 
Graduate School, and instructor in 
Mathematics. — Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Furber are at home at 876 Beacon St., 
Boston, Thursdays. —T. A. Gifford 
has removed from Springfield to New 
York city, 787 Park Ave.— A. H. 
Gordon has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Cambridgeport. Since graduation he 
has been successively at Moody’s 
Training School, Chicago, the Newton 
Theological Institution, a mission at 
Fitchburg, the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Scotland, and the Baptist 
Church in Ipswich. He was ordained 
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Nov. 2, 1898. He will probably enter 
on his duties at Cambridgeport next 
September. — T. Hall, Jr., has been 
instructor in English for 1900-1901, 
living at 102 Mount Auburn St. —J. 
Heiss, formerly assistant in Chemistry 
and in German, has gone to Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.—F. G. 
Henderson is manager of the Hender- 
son Dairy Company at 172 Washing- 
ton St., Brookline; residence, 94 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston. —R. D. Herrick 
is still in Europe; his permanent ad- 
dress is 35 S. 8th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Justin Thomas Hill, of Pitts- 
field, N. H., is dead. The Secretary 
has been unable to obtain any details. 
The College records show that Hill 
was born in Pittsfield, Mar. 14, 1868, 
the son of David and Mary (Pierce) 
Hill. He fitted at Phillips Exeter and 
entered colle ge as a special student in 
1889. He soon withdrew and went 
into business with the firm of David 
Hill, at Pittsfield, where he still re- 
mained when last heard from. — E. L. 
House is now located at 491 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Providence, R. I. — L. 
Hutchinson is in Leipzig, Germany, 
studying commercial geography in 
connection with his work on the staff 
of the Commercial College of the 
University of California, in which he 
has been an instructor in History. 
He received his Harvard A. M. on 
Commencement, 1899. — G. H. Ingalls 
has beer advanced to the position of 
assistant general freight agent of the 
C., C., C. & St. Louis R. R.; address, 
Cincinnati, O. — J. M. Kendricken has 
removed his law office with W. S. 
Bangs (’92) to No. 918 Barristers’ 
Hall, Boston. —R. H. Kennedy re- 
ceived his A. B. out of course, as of 
the Class of 1893, on Commencement, 
1896.— W. H. Kenney spent last 
summer studying singing with Schultz- 
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weida at Berlin, and this summer ex- 
pects to study at Frankfort with 
Stockhausen. — E. I. Lindh is living 
in Hope Valley, R. I.—W. B. Me- 
Daniel received his Ph. D. on Com- 
mencement, 1899. — F. E. McKay is 
joint-editor of the New York Dra- 
matic News, “ the official organ of the 
theatrical profession,” 1441 Broad- 
way, New York city. —R. J. Mulford 
has been appointed headmaster of the 
Country School for Boys, Baltimore 
city, Maryland. Address, 1002 Cathe- 
dral St., Baltimore. — D. B. Ninde is 
a member of the firm of lL. M. Ninde 
& Sons, attorneys at law, 42 W. 
Berry St., Fort Wayne, Ind. — J. H. 
Parker has formed a partnership with 
D. H. Thomas, Jr. (Johns Hopkins, 
93), under the name of Parker & 
Thomas, architects, with offices at 
Boston and Baltimore. —G. E. Par- 
tridge has removed from Worcester to 
Mankato, Minn. — E. P. Pressey is a 
Unitarian minister at Montague. — C. 
W. Purington’s permanent address is 
now 406 Harvard St., Brookline. — 
F. H. Ransom, Jr., is with the firm of 
D. Ransom Son & Co., proprietary 
medicines, 137 Main St., Buffalo, N. 
Y.—J. W. Richards’s address is now 
173 Broadway, New York city.— L. 
N. Roberts has left the Law School 
and may be addressed at 72 Margin 
St., West Newton.— W. H. Robey, 
Jr., has been assistant in Bacteriology 
for 1900-1901 in the Medical School. 
— H. G. Shaw’s address is Winchen- 
don. — F. P. Sibley has left the offices 
of the Boston Journal, and is at pre- 
sent in Denver, Col.; address 1204 
Logan Ave.— H. H. Stickney is a 
journalist at 79 Milk St., Boston. — 
W. W. Stover has been elected major 
of the Fifth Regiment, M. V. M., 
after a service of ten years as captain. 
He was also in the United States ser- 
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vice during the Spanish war, as cap- 
tain of Co. A, 5th Mass. Infantry, U. 
S. V.—A. J. Vantine is attorney for 
the Chamber of Commerce of Port- 
land, Ore.; also agent for various tim- 
ber-lands, oil-wells, and coal-mines 
thereabouts. Address, 801 Hood St., 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. — K. G. T. Webster spent 
the winter in the third year, Graduate 
School, studying English, and is proc- 
tor at 40 Matthews. — J. Wiggin has 
been reélected city solicitor of Malden, 
a position he has filled for several 
years past. — H. F. Willard, after at- 
tending the Medical School for almost 
three years, is at present lecturing on 
Art in Berlin, Germany; address, 
Tanenzien Str., 10. — F. J. Williams 
took his A. B. with the Class of 1896. 
He is at present in Pasadena, Cal., cor- 
ner Moline Ave. and Walnut St. — G. 
P. Winship is secretary for Providence 
of the Harvard Club of Rhode Island. 
— Albert Bowman Wood died Dee. 9, 
1900, at Worcester. He was born 
there, June 28, 1869, son of Dr. Al- 
bert and Emma (Allen) Wood. He 
fitted at Phillips Exeter and entered 
the Lawrence Scientific School as a 
student of biology in 1889. Here he 
remained till 1893, and was always 
socially connected with our Class. 
After leaving college he entered the 
Crompton Loom Works, and in the 
spring of 1896 was placed in charge 
of one of the departments there. This 
position he retained when the company 
consolidated with the Knowles Loom 
Works in the next year. On May 24, 
1899, he married Georgie Frances, 
daughter of the late George Crompton, 
of Worcester, — F. L. Young has re- 
moved his law office to 431 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston. — The “ Pop Concerts ” 
are given this year in the new Sym- 
phony Hall, reserved seats costing 
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75 cents. The usual “ Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Night” will occur on Monday 
evening, June 24. It is hoped that no 
ladies or family parties will be allowed 
on the floor this year, especially as the 
number of seats is much smaller than 
of yore. A limited number of tables 
has been reserved for ’93, and appli- 
cations, inclosing check, will be re- 
ceived by the Secretary up to but not 
including Thursday, June 20. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec. 
Watertown. 

Dr. F. L. Lowell, who was recently 
appointed assistant city physician of 
Somerville, has been made bacteriolo- 
gist of the local Board of Health. — 
A. L. Carter has left the office of John 
Lowell, ’77, and formed a partnership 
for the practice of the law with J. H. 
Harwood, ’93, and R. G. Dodge, ’93, 
with offices in the Tremont Bldg., Bos- 
ton. — Dr. W. R. May has opened an 
office at Haddon Hall, 282 Berkeley 
St., Boston. — J. R. Nichols has left 
the Massachusetts Title Insurance Co., 
and opened an office for the practice of 
law at 28 State St., Boston. — W. H. 
Garland, who for the past two years 
has been clerk of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at Washington, has been ap- 
pointed second United States assist- 
ant district attorney for the District 
of Masssachusetts.— Clarence Morgan 
was elected a trustee of Phillips An- 
dover Academy in January last, being 
the first trustee ever elected from New 
York. — E. K. Rand has returned 
from Europe, and has been appointed 
instructor of Latin at Harvard. — G. 
C. Fiske is to be instructor in Latin 
in the University of Wisconsin. — 
C. F. Clarkson has a law office in 
Park Row Bldg., New York. — The 
“Billy ” Lee Memorial Library, at 
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South Bristol, N. Y., was opened dur- 
ing the winter. — Captain John Bord- 
man, Jr., of the 26th Volunteer Infan- 
try, did not return to this country 
with his regiment, but will remain in 
Manila for the present as a staff 
officer, with special duties. He has 
compiled a handbook in three lan- 
guages for the use of natives learning 
English, and likewise of similar ser- 
vice to Spanish and English speaking 
persons in familiarizing themselves 
with either of the other two lan- 
guages. The book appears under the 
Spanish title, “ Manual de Dialogos en 
Visayan, Ingles, y Castellano, con la 
Pronunciacion Figurada.” 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Every member of ’95, whether reg- 
ular or temporary, should, if possible, 
be present at the second Triennial. 
The men from Boston and its vicinity 
are planning to do all in their power 
to give to the men from a distance 
a hearty welcome. A reception com- 
mittee of Boston men will be in ’95’s 
room at the Parker House all day 
Monday, June 24, and until 2 Pp. m. 
Tuesday. Monday night is Harvard 
Graduates’ night at the “ Pop” con- 
certs, and a large section is already 
reserved for 95. Tuesday afternoon 
the men from Boston and vicinity in- 
vite the Class to go down the harbor 
and along the North Shore to Baker 
Island, opposite Manchester-by-the 
Sea. Here at the Hotel Winneegan 
a fish dinner will be served, and the 
return boat trip made by moonlight. 
Wednesday morning the usual room, 
Hollis 20, will be open, and lunch 
served at noon. The second Trien- 
nial dinner will be held Wednesday 
evening at the Exchange Club, corner 
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of Milk and Batterymarch streets. 
Circulars giving fuller details will be 
sent to every man in the Class, but 
the Secretary wishes here especially 
to urge men from a distance to make 
the effort and come. — The Secretary 
would like the addresses of W. A. 
Butler, J. P. Daleen, H. B. Foster, 
G. B. Richardson; also of G. Allis, D. 
B. W. Bentley, F. Johnson, Jr., W. A. 
Preston, Jr., H. W. Raudenbush, and S. 
Weill. — W. M. Briggs became, April 
22, a member of the firm of Dillaway 
& Co., brokers, Boston. He purchased 
a seat in the New York Stock Ex- 
change, but will continue to reside in 
Boston. — M. G. Brumbaugh is com- 
missioner of education, Porto Rico. — 
Dr. A. L. Cross, instructor in History 
at the University of Michigan, will 
give a new course in English history, 
and a portion of the lectures in the 
course in American history at the next 
session of the Harvard Summer School. 
—Dr. L. V. Friedman has finished 
his service as house officer in the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, and is now house 
physician in the Boston Lying-In Hos- 
pital. — J. G. Kaufman is studying 
law in Philadelphia. — J. F. McGrath 
is practicing law in Fitchburg, with 
an office in the Dickinson Building. — 
Dr. Edward Mellus is junior assistant 
physician at the Mass. Hospital for 
Dipsomaniaes and Inebriates at Fox- 
boro. — W. S. Patten isa special part- 
ner in the firm of Holbrook, Cabot & 
Daly, engineers and contractors, Bos- 
ton. — Dr. A. Carleton Potter has 
opened an office for the practice of 
medicine at 172 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. — Oscar Quick will have 
charge of the Summer School courses 
in physics at Harvard this year. — 
Dr. E. W. Ryerson is practicing medi- 
cine at 103 Lincoln Park Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. — The partnership of 
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McLaughlin & Laud has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent, and H. A. 
L. Laud will continue his law practice 
in the Equitable Bldg., New York. — 
H. W. Smith is with the Institute of 
Technology eclipse expedition in the 
East Indies. He took with him an in- 
vention of his own for photographing 
the shadow bands. — D. P. Wilder is 
a member of the law firm of Lunt, 
Brooks & Willcox, with offices at Col- 
orado Springs and at Cripple Creek, 
Colo. — W. B. Wolffe is general man- 
ager of the Pullman Automatic Venti- 
lator Co., with offices at Washington, 
D. C.—R. M. Johnson has recently 
been advanced and is traveling freight 
agent of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Ry., with headquarters at Mason City, 
Ia. — W. H. Cameron is now assistant 
attorney for Wisconsin, for the same 
road. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

The graduates living in New York 
had a very enjoyable dinner at the 
Hotel Flouret on April 20. New York 
men, and those living near New York, 
members of the Harvard Club, were 
the only ones invited, the idea being 
to have purely a New York dinner. 
The committee in charge consisted of 
W.-M. Powell, chairman, and E. H. 
Fennessy, A. Borden, L. Blagden, H. 
S. Satterlee, and I. W. Kingsbury. 
E. R. Mathews acted as toastmaster, 
and S. Heckscher and J. A. Gade 
were the speakers. There were 56 
men present at the dinner, at the end 
of which they all adjourned to the Har- 
vard Club. — A very informal dinner 
was held at the Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
on April 25. There were twenty-five 
men present, members of the Hasty 
Pudding Club. There were no 
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speeches, and after the dinner ad- 
journment was made to the theatricals 
at the Club-house in Cambridge. — 
There are still several members of 
the Class from whom the Secretary 
has heard nothing since graduation. 
The second Report will be sent to the 
printer on June 1, and if nothing is 
heard from these men before that 
date their names must necessarily be 
omitted from the Report. — Monday 
evening, June 24, will be Graduates’ 
night at the “ Pop” concert. Either 
on this evening or on some evening 
of Commencement week there will be 
held in Boston an informal dinner for 
the members of the Class. This will 
not be one of the regular Class reun- 
ions, but it is hoped that a large num- 
ber of men will find it convenient to 
be in Boston at that time. Full par- 
ticulars will be sent later to each 
man. — F. S. Almy was elected in De- 
cember a member of the Fall River 
common council for 1901. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

Grosvenor Calkins is practicing law 
at 53 State St., Boston. —S. R. Wright- 
ington is with the law firm of Storey, 
Thorndike & Palmer, also at 53 State 
St. — John Noble is with Long & 
Hemenway, Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
—R. B. Sprague is practicing at 70 
State St., his home address now being 
224 Marlborough St., Boston. — E. L. 
Rantoul is with C. H. W. Foster, trus- 
tee, 6 Congress St., Boston. — M. F. 
McAlpin is with the New York Elec. 
Lt., Ht. & Pow. Co., 53 Duane St., 
New York city. — R. B. Dixon is in 
Berlin studying archaeology, his ad- 
dress being care of Brown, Shipley & 
Co., London. —C. D. Drew is at the 
head of an engineering party survey- 
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ing a railroad line for the Cuba Com- 
pany between Santiago de Cuba and 
Nipé Bay; his address is care of M. 
A. Smith, Santiago de Cuba. — J. E. 
Gregg and F. H. Touret are at the 
Divinity School. — J. H. Choate, Jr., 
has returned from London to complete 
his course at the Harvard Law School. 
—J. D. Phillips is serving his second 
term in the common council of Salem, 
and A. Harrington, of Charlestown, is 
representing his district for the sec- 
ond time in the Mass. legislature. — 
A copy of the ’97 Portfolio may be 
had by applying to the Secretary, at 
60 State St., Boston, or by inclosing 
to him $2 by mail.— C. S. Wilson is 
secretary of legation, Athens, Greece. 
—V. M. Hillyer is principal of the 
Calvert Primary School, Baltimore, 
Md.— A. W. Ryder has taken his 
Ph. D. at Heidelberg. —R. C. Davis 
is with Jackson, Slade & Borden, 
Fall River. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, See. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The Class will hold the usual Com- 
mencement Day spread in Holworthy 
23. The Triennial Dinner will be held 
Saturday evening, June 22, at 7 o’clock, 
at the Exchange Club, corner of Bat- 
terymarch and Milk sts., Boston. 
Each member of the Class will re- 
ceive circulars describing in detail all 
the arrangements which have been 
made. — To those of the Class return- 
ing to Cambridge from a distance the 
following dates may prove interesting: 
June 20, Harvard-Yale ball game at 
Cambridge; June 21, Class Day; June 
22, Triennial Dinner; June 24, Gradu- 
ates’ night at the “Pops;” June 25, 
Harvard- Yale ball game at New 
Haven; June 26, Commencement Day; 
June 27, boat race at New London. — 
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36 members of the Hasty Pudding 
Club held an informal dinner at the 
Westminster and attended Graduates’ 
night at the spring theatricals in a 
body. —G. F. Bampton is a chemist 
in the Arlington Mills, Lawrence. 
—J. E. Boyd is asst. treas. of the 
Boyd Com. Co., St. Louis, Mo., — L. 
R. Brine is engineer with the Mass. 
Highway Commission. — C. W. Bron- 
son is a clerk in National Bank of 
Redemption, Boston. — L. A. Carris 
is principal of Leavenworth Institute 
and Wolcott High School, N. Y.—C. 
A. Clark is engaged in mining. — E. 
L. C. Clark is mechanical engineer 
with Taft-Prince Manufacturing Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. — R. J. F. Collier 
is junior partner of P. F. Collier & 
Son, proprietors of Collier’s Weekly. 
— G. W. Crawley is a dealer in tiles 
and mantels at 7 Tremont St., Boston. 
—A. A. Crocker is with Samuel A. 
Crocker & Co., Ohio Dental and Sur- 
gical Depot, 35-39 W. 5th St., Cincin- 
nati, O. — A. L. Curtis is with D. 
Whiting & Sons, 472 Rutherford Ave., 
Boston. — J. W. Davis is Ohio state 
agent for Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. —H. S. Dudley is associated 
with Union Carbide Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.— Louis Guteis is pro- 
fessor of French and German at Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kans. — J. E. 
Grosh is member of the firm of J. V. 
Clement & Co., wholesale millinery. 
—R. W. Holt is with the Apsley 
Rubber Co., Hudson. — G. W. Leavitt 
is traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for foreign mis- 
sions. — A. T. Legg is house physi- 
cian in Children’s Hospital, Boston. 
— H. Lyman is a journalist in Helena, 
Mont. — C. F. Manning is in the Com- 
mercial National Bank, Boston. — E. 
B. Perry is with American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, O. — L. Porter 
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is an interior decorator, with L. F. 
Perry Whitney Co., 8 Bosworth St., 
Boston. —H. M. Shaw is a lumber 
dealer, Greenville, Me.—H. South- 
wick is draughtsman with American 
Pneumatic Sewer Co. — H. M. Wilder 
is with Clark & Mills, electrical con- 
tractors, Cambridge. — A. S. Woods 
is a broker at 53 State St., Boston. — 
Honoré Palmer was candidate for al- 
derman in the recent Chicago election. 
— W. B. Meacham is practicing oste- 
opathy.— L. P. Marvin is to be pri- 
vate secretary of Justice Horace Gray, 
45, U. S. Supreme Court, and Wm. 
Woodward succeeds W. B. Cutting as 
secretary to Ambassador J. H. Choate, 
52. —J. R. Proctor has been pro- 
moted from second to first lieutenant 
of artillery, U. S. A., and is stationed 
at El Morro, San Juan, Porto Rico. — 
G. Scull went to Venezuela as special 
correspondent to Collier’s Weekly, dur- 
ing the asphalt troubles. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Quincy. 

The Class will have the use of 
Hollis 11 on Commencement Day, 
June 26, and it is hoped that all ’99 
men who are in or near Cambridge on 
that day will drop in. Following a 
custom which was started last year, 
the graduates will attend the Yale 
baseball game in Cambridge on June 
20, in a body, and sit ina specially 
reserved section. Definite arrange- 
ments have not yet been completed. 
— The Secretary hopes that the mem- 
bers of the Class who have not yet 
filled out and returned the “ Class 
Life ” blank will do so as soon as pos- 
sible in order that the Class Report, 
which will appear next year, may con- 
tain as complete and reliable informa- 
tion as possible. Otherwise it is useless 
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and hardly fair to spend the money 
to get it out. It is not much trouble 
to fill out the blank, and it is a great 
convenience. As yet only a small 
proportion of the Class has given any- 
thing or promised anything to the 
Class Fund. Every member should 
give something, according to his 
means, and the sooner the better. All 
subscriptions should be sent to Henry 
H. Fish, treasurer, 356a Longwood 
Ave., Longwood, Mass. — F. C. Sutro 
writes from Meran, Tyrol, Austria: 
‘‘T was obliged a year ago to stop 
working in my father’s business in 
New York on account of ill health. 
Since May [1900] I have been abroad 
to recuperate, but have not been very 
successful. I intend to return in April 
[1901], and take up farming until I 
am restored to health.” The Secretary 
has not yet heard whether he carried 
out these plans. — F. W. C. Hersey is 
teaching English at Brown Univer- 
sity; address, 82 Prospect St., Provi- 
dence, R. I.— E. B. Brown is with 
the Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelly 
& Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. — E. A. 
Seasongood has left the Harvard Law 
School, and is now with Speyer & Co., 
bankers, 30 Broad St., New York. — 
W. P. J. Dinsmore has gone West on 
an extended trip for the Sullivan 
Machinery Co. — Walter Adams is 
Western representative for the Amer- 
ican Nut and Twine Co., of Boston 
and New York. — A. S. Allen is de- 
signer and president of the Tympalyn 
Co., Boston. — A. H. Boynton is with 
Smith & Anthony, hotel supplies, 
Boston. — W. E. Brown is with C. A. 
Brown & Co., wholesale knit goods, 
Troy, N. Y.— T. H. Clarkson is en- 
gaged in journalism. — A. Cockcroft 
is with the Edward Thompson Co., 
law publishers, Northport, N. Y.— A. 
J. Collins is superintendent of schools 
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of the Southern Berkshire District of 
Mass.—R. L. Fernald is with the 
New York house of Ginn & Co., pub- 
lishers. — F. W. Harley is engaged in 
cotton manufacturing at Fall River. 
—L. W. Henry is constructing engi- 
neer with the Mexican General Elec- 
tric Co., city of Mexico. —G. M. 
Hoyt is inspector of conduits for the 
Boston Elevated R. R. — W. C. Mor- 
ton is engaged in real estate in 
Cleveland, O.— L. F. Nicoll is study- 
ing at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York city.—J. W. 
Norton is traveling abroad. — S. Otis 
is in the purchasing agent’s office of 
the Seattle and International Ry., at 
Seattle, Wash.— J. H. Parsons is a 
broker at 15 Wall St., New York. — 
E. W. Stevens is with the Locomobile 
Co. of America at Bridgeport, Conn. 
—G. L. Stowell, Jr., is manager of 
Wood, Harmon & Co., suburban real 
estate, New York city.—J. B. Rorer 
has been elected marshal for Com- 
mencement Day for the candidates 
for A. M.—J. F. Bacon has left the 
W. H. Claflin Paper Co. and gone 
with The Rawson-Morrison Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of engines and boilers, 
Cambridgeport. — M. 8. Holbrook has 
been admitted to the Mass. bar. — 
Capt. Roger Wolcott has been pro- 
moted adjutant of the 1st Heavy Ar- 
tillery, M. V. M.—H. James, 2d, has 
resigned from the Forester, and gone 
abroad. 


1900. 
Eviot SPALDING, Sec. 
Cambridge. 

J. A. Aborn is with the Washing- 
ton Trust Co., 280 Broadway, New 
York city. — H. F. Armington is with 
the Simpson Brothers Corporation, as+ 
phalt and artificial stone contractors, 
Boston. —S. M. Becker is in the Ma- 
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rine National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
—W. D. F. Bigelow is in the Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston.— A. V. 
Brower is manufacturing cotton at 
Utiea, N. Y.—J. P. Cobb is manu- 
facturing chocolate in Chicago. — W. 
S. Dunham is farming and _stock- 
breeding at Wayne, Il]l.— W. B. 
Flandrau is with the Great Northern 
Ry. at St. Paul, Minn. — H. B. Harley 
is assistant superintendent of the 
American Printing Co., calico print- 
ers, at Fall River. — A. Hasbrouck is 
Ist lieutenant, Company G 26th U. 
S. Vols. — H. V. H. Lewis is with the 
American Tool Works Co., Cincin- 
nati, O.— E. F. Metealf is assistant 
treasurer of the Columbian Cordage 
Co., Auburn, N. Y.— E. E. Goodhue 
has entered the service of the U.S. 
Army as assistant paymaster, and has 
been ordered to Samoa on the S. S. 
Abarenda. — Howard Parker is a 
sugar planter in Guayama, Porto 
Rico. — A. E. Pecker is president of 
the Swampscott Gelatine Co. —G. F. 
Root is a banker and broker, 52 Cornell 
Ave., Chicago, [ll. — A. R. Sargentis a 
landscape architect. —C. H. Smoot is a 
mechanical and electrical engineer. — 
L. J. Spalding is in the First National 
Bank, Webster. — H. P. Vaux is with 
Graham-Kent Co., 507 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — C. Van H. Whit- 
beck is a journalist at Rochester, N. 
Y.— L. C. Williams is with Foote & 
French, bankers, Boston. — K. Wins- 
principal of the Grammar 





low is 
School, 
Forman, who was born Dee. 25, 1877, 
at Staten Island, N. Y., died March 11, 
1901, at Marietta, O.— Eliot Spald- 
ing resigned from the office of Gradu- 
ate Manager of Athletics to take a 
position in the Leicestershire Manu- 
facturing Co., New York. 


Warren. — Laurence Carter 
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Haven Metcalf, Gr. Sch., ’98-99, is 
professor of Biology in Tabor College, 
Tabor, Ia. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock, s 64, of West 
Chester, Pa., has been appointed Penn. 
Commissioner of Forestry for the term 
of four years. 

At the annual town meeting in 
March Dr. L. F. Bigelow, d ’86, was 
reélected a member of the Norwood 
Board of Health for three years ; he 
is secretary of the Board. 

At the annual meeting of the Me- 
tropolitan District Dental Society held 
in Boston April 29, Dr. W. E. Board- 
man, d ’86, of Boston, was reélected 
treasurer for the ensuing year. Dr. 
M. C. Smith, d ’98, of Lynn, was re- 
elected a member of the executive 
committee, and Dr. L. D. Shepard, h 
°79, of Boston, was reélected councilor 
for five years. 

F. H. Loud, p ’99, received the de- 
gree of Ph. D. from Haverford Col- 
lege last Commencement. 

E. W. Matthews, Div. Sch., ’98-99, 
is professor of Latin and Greek in 
Eureka College, Ill. 

E. M. Rankin, p ’98, has been 
elected professor of Greek and Latin 
in Weatherford College, Texas. 

W. H. Ferris, p ’00, in November 
and December, 1900, held the chair of 
Natural Science in the State Normal 
and Industrial College for negroes at 
Tallahassee, Fla. In January, Febru- 
ary,and March, 1901, he was a travel- 
ing preacher and lecturer throughout 
Florida, also a dramatic singer and 
reciter. He is now teaching Mathe- 
matics and Science in the Florida Bap- 
tist College at Jacksonville. 

F. H. Dewey, / ’78, is president of 
the Worcester Consolidated Street 
Ry. Co. 
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John Minot Rice, s 62, who died at 
Northborough on March 2, was born 
there March 13, 1832, the son of Alta- 
mont and Laura Holt Rice. He had 
great difficulty in getting an education; 
but after being employed in a grocery 
store, and teaching school for several 
years, he was able to enter Phillips 
Exeter Academy. Thence he went to 
Brown University. He joined the 
Class of ’62 in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, and graduated with it. 
He soon after received an appointment 
at the Annapolis Naval Academy, 
where he remained as head of the 
mathematical department, until his 
retirement in 1890. He published 
a work on the differential calculus. 
Stevens Institute made hima Ph. D. 
in 1879, and he was a fellow of the 
A. A. A.S., and of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. He married Hen- 
rietta Estelle Brasher, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Dr. C. H. Jordan, m ’92, has re- 
moved from Winchester to Walpole. 

Dr. Daniel Livingston Randall, m 
’65, died at his home in Easton, March 
31. He was the son of Daniel and 
Hannah (Ingalls) Randall, born in 
Easton, Jan. 12, 1842. He began the 
practice of medicine in Easton shortly 
after the death of Dr. George Swan, 
in 1870, and continued there. 

Dr. F. H. Clough, m ’98, is prac- 
ticing at Barre, having sold his prac- 
tice at Mattapoisett. 

Dr. William Ford Aiken, m ’86, 
died in Savannah, Ga., on Feb. 27. 

G. S. Selfridge, / ’92, has resigned 
as lieutenant-commander of the Mass. 
Naval Brigade. 

W. B. Doyle, / ’95, is mayor of 
Akron, O. 

Dr. C. F. Stack, m ’98, was a can- 
didate for the Hyde Park Board of 
Health. 
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M. L. Case, L. S., ’90, has removed 
from Atlanta, Ga., to Pittsburg, Pa., 
where he has a position with the 
Westinghouse Co. 

Major John James Byron Hilliard, 
1°52, died on March 22, at Louisville, 
Ky. He was born in Halifax County, 
N. C., Aug. 22, 1831; graduated A. B. 
at Columbian University, Washington, 
D. C., in 1850, and then at the Har- 
vard Law School. But he preferred 
business to law, and was engaged in 
mercantile pursuits in New Orleans 
when the Rebellion broke out. He 
served as major in the Seventh Mis- 
sissippi Vols. In 1869 he settled in 
Louisville, as a member of the bank- 
ing house of A. D. Hunt & Co. Later, 
he was a broker. He was one of the 
founders of the Fidelity Trust Co., a 
director of the Chesapeake, Ohio, and 
Southern Ry. Co., and vice-president 
of the Falls City Jeans Co. He mar- 
ried, April 25, 1871, Mrs. Maria 
Henning Hobbs, by whom he had 
three sons and one daughter. 

L. R. Moore, 2 Gr. Sch., succeeds 
R. E. Ely as president of the Prospect 
Union. 

Charles Jervis Gilman, L. S., ’45, 
died at Exeter, N. H., on Feb. 5, 
aged 77. He was born in Exeter, 
studied at Phillips Academy, and then 
read law in the office of the late Gen. 
Gilman Marston, L. S., ’40, and the 
Harvard Law School. He served Ex- 
eter in the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives and then removed to 
Maine. He wasa member of the Maine 
House and Senate, and later was sent 
to Congress for one term. He refused 
a reélection, a nomination for governor, 
and several other offices. A wife, two 
sons, and two daughters survive him in 
Brunswick. 

Dr. James Taylor, Jr., m ’00, is prac- 
ticing in Milford. 
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Dr. W. H. Devine, m’83, has been 
reappointed medical director of the 
2d Brigade, Mass. V. M. 

W. B. Perry, / ’97, of New Bedford, 
probably the first blind graduate of 
the Law School, testified, on Feb. 14, 
before a committee of the Mass. legis- 
lature in behalf of further instruction 
of the blind. 

James Prentiss Richardson, / ’55, 
who died in Austin, Tex., May 8, or- 
ganized and commanded the first vol- 
unteer company for the civil war, a 
company which left Cambridge, April 
16, 1861. He was born in Framing- 
ham, Aug. 20, 1821; he was graduated 
from the Harvard Law School, and 
practiced law in Cambridge. Pre- 
vious to the civil war he was a mem- 
ber of the old Massachusetts Guards, 
and, having a premonition that the 
war with the South was inevitable, as 
early as January, 1861, he issued a 
call for volunteers. He recruited and 
drilled the company in the hall over 
his office, some 60 men responding 
to the first call, the number later 
aggregating 97. The call for troops 
came April 16. The company at once 
marched over the West Boston bridge 
to the State House. The services of 
the company were accepted, in the 3d 
Mass. Vols., and Captain Richardson 
was chosen commander. Later, he 
served in the 38th Mass., and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. After 
the war he settled in Austin, where, 
for some years, he was judge of a dis- 
trict court. 
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the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


As a memorial of Phillips Brooks 
House, E. H. Abbot, ’55, has had 
printed a brochure of 70 pages giving 
an account of the origin of the House 
and of its dedication in January, 1900; 
a description of the building; a list of 
subscribers to the fund; and 19 well 
executed half-tones showing the exte- 
rior of the building, its various rooms 
and halls, and the memorial tablets. 
Only a portrait of Phillips Brooks 
himself is needed to complete this in- 
teresting document. 

It is expected that the score of 
Azara, the new grand opera by Prof. 
J. K. Paine, h 69, will soon be pub- 
lished in Germany. The English li- 
bretto, by Prof. Paine, and a German 
translation, were issued some time ago. 

A. S. Pier, ’95, has published “The 
Sentimentalists,” a story of social life 
in Missouri and in Boston. 

Pamphlets received: “The Mag- 
netic Theory of the Solar Corona,” by 
Prof. F. H. Bigelow, ’73, from the 
American Journal of Science, April, 
1901. — “ Intercollegiate Debating,” 
by Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, from the 
Educational Review, for March. — 
‘‘ Space and Time: ” a critique of Her- 
bert Spencer, by F. P. Stearns, ’67. 

“The Problem of Duty,” a Study of 
the Philosophy of Conduct, is another 
of the wholesome, practical, and up- 
lifting essays by the Rev. C. F. Dole, 
68, which T. W. Crowell & Co. issue 
in their “What is Worth While 
Series.” In this Mr. Dole discusses 
with his usual insight the question of 
responsibility. To stimulate to right 
action is his forte, and he succeeds as 
do few preachers in these parts in mak- 
ing his appeal to the reason. (Crowell: 
New York, 35 cents.) 
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Dr. E. F. Henderson, ’83, has in 
train for publication by the Macmil- 
lan Co., “A Short History of Ger- 
many,” which will be a thorough 
working over of an immense mass of 
literature, embodying the most recent 
results of German scholarship. He 
has devoted himself for the past eigh- 
teen years almost exclusively to this 
subject, and considers that the history 
of Germany, as being the most central 
power, offers the best connecting 
thread through the general history of 
Europe. 

George Willis Botsford, instructor 
in Classical History at Harvard, has 
brought out a “ History of Rome for 
High Schools and Academies,” similar 
in most respects to his ‘‘ History of 
Greece.” Mr. Botsford gives not only 
the usual story of Rome, to the age of 
the Antonines, but in four additional 
chapters he describes the fall of the 
Empire, the incoming of the barbari- 
ans, and the new empire which Charle- 
magne founded. The book is well 
provided with bibliographical notes, 
with questions to each chapter, and 
with numerous half-tone illustrations 
and maps. It ought to be as popular 
as its predecessor. (Macmillan : New 
York, $1.10.) 

A revised (4th) edition of Prof. 
Kuno Francke’s “ Social Forces in Ger- 
man Literature ” is in the list of Holt 
& Co., New York ; and Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, have brought out a 
new edition, with two new chapters, of 
‘¢ Modern German Literature,”’ by Dr. 
B. W. Wells, ’77. 

The second volume of the Archaeo- 
logical and Ethnographical Papers of 
the Peabody Museum is devoted to 
“ The Fundamental Principles of Old 
and New World Civilizations,’ by Ze- 
lia Nuttall, honorary special assistant 
of the Peabody Museum. 
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Percival Lowell, ’76, has published 
“Annals of the Lowell Observatory, 
Vol. 1” 

H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago, an- 
nounce “ Ezra Caine,” a story by J. 
W. Sharts, ’97. 

Prof. G. R. Carpenter, ’86, of Co- 
lumbia, prints, through the Macmillan 
Co., “ Notes for Teachers of English 
Composition.” 

Twelfth Night, vol. 13 of the Vario- 
rum edition of Dr. H. H. Furness, ’54, 
is announced by Lippincott. 

“A Harvard Alphabet,” a book of 
rhymes on the humorous side of col- 
lege life, by W. B. Wheelwright, 01, 
F. R. DuBois, 01, and H. W. Palmer, 
01, illustrated by J. G. Cole, ’01, and 
R. Edwards, ’01, — Lampoon men, — 
was brought out during the winter. 

Prof. F.C. de Sumichrast has edited 
an English edition in 24 volumes of 
the works of Théophile Gautier, to be 
published by G. D. Sproul, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York. He is also editing 
for the Macmillan Co. a series of 
French Classics, in 12 volumes. In 
the latter Corneille’s Nicoméde has 
appeared, and Marivaux’s “ Select 
Plays,” Racine’s Athalie (with notes 
by Prof. de Sumichrast), “Selections 
from Rabelais,” by C. H. C. Wright, 
’91, and the “ Chanson de Roland,” by 
Prof. James Geddes, Jr., ’80, are an- 
nounced. 

C. M. Flandrau, author of “ Har- 
vard Episodes,” has published another 
book dealing with college life under 
the title of “The Diary of a Fresh- 
man.” 

The Macmillan Co. have in press 
“ Reconstruction in Theology,” by H. 
C. King, professor of Theology and 
Philosophy in Oberlin College ; and 
‘Chemical Lecture Experiments,” by 
F. G. Benedict, ’93, instructor in 
Chemistry in Wesleyan University. 
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C. Y. Rice, ’95, has published 
“ Song-Surf,” a volume in “ The Lyric 
Library.” 

F. R. Clow, ’91, has in press with 
Silver, Burdett & Co., “ An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Commerce: a 
Book for Schools,” with a prefatory 
note by Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79. Dr. 
Clow is instructor in Economics and 
History in the Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal School at Oshkosh, and the book 
is based on experience in teaching at 
that institution. 

Prof. W. L. Phelps, p ’91, has edited 
a complete edition of the works of 
Samuel Richardson. 

W. G. Brown, ’91, has written in 
the State History Series “ A History 
of Alabama,” for use in schools, based 
as to its earlier parts on the work of 
A. J. Pickett. 

Prof. A. H. Thorndike, p ’96, as- 
sociate professor of English in West- 
ern Reserve University, has printed 
a monograph on “ The Influence of 
Beaumont and Fletcher on Shak- 
spere,” which is amplified from part 
of the thesis presented by him for the 
doctor’s degree at Harvard. He has 
gone very carefully over the ground, 
so that his investigations bear not only 
on Shakespeare, but on the develop- 
ment of the Elizabethan romantic 
drama as a whole. His conclusion, 
that Beaumont and Fletcher excelled 
in inventions, which Shakespeare ap- 
propriated and bettered, brings merited 
praise to those memorable literary 
partners. Prof. Thorndike’s exposi- 
tion should interest other readers as 
well as philological specialists. The 
volume contains 187 pages. Price, 
$1.50. (For sale by Oliver B. Wood, 
Worcester, Mass.) 

Profs. W. M. Davis, s ’69, and R. 
DeC. Ward, ’89, are associate editors 
of The Journal of School Geography. 
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C. M. Walsh, ’84, has published 
with the Macmillan Co. “The Mea- 
surement of General Exchange Value,” 
a scholarly and elaborate examination 
of the measurement of changes in gen- 
eral prices, with critical appendixes 
and bibliography. Mr. Walsh has 
already made himself known as a 
writer on monetary theory and prac- 
tice, by articles in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics. 

The Modern Language Association 
printed a paper by Harold D. Fuller, 
798, on “The Sources of Titus An- 
dronicus.” This is one of the most im- 
portant recent contributions to Shake- 
spearean study. Mr. Fuller examines 
the German “ Tragoedia von Tito An- 
dronico,” and Jan Vos’s Dutch “ Aren 
en Titus,’’ and decides that neither of 
them is derived from the extant Eng- 
lish Titus Andronicus, or is an adapta- 
tion of the other. Mr. Fuller con- 
cludes that together the Dutch and 
German plays represent the lost Eng- 
lish plays (he thinks there were two) 
on which Shakespeare’s play was 
based. He believes Shakespeare to 
be the author of the existing Titus 
Andronicus, and 1594 the date of its 
production. Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, 
contributes a valuable note to Mr. 
Fuller’s monograph. 

Homer Folks, ’90, reprints from the 
Charities Review, a monograph on 
“The Care of Destitute, Neglected, 
and Delinquent Children.” 

A handsome souvenir of the dedi- 
cation of the New Building of the 
Boston Medical Library has been is- 
sued. It comprises a view of the build- 
ing and verbatim reports of the ad- 
dresses by Drs. D. W. Cheever, 52, 
and J. R. Chadwick, ’65, and of the 
remarks by Drs. F. W. Draper, Wm. 
Osler, J. S. Billings, H. C. Wood, and 
H. P. Walcott, ’58. 
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Among the most notable biblio- 
graphical works hitherto achieved by 
an American is the “ Catalogue of the 
Dante Collection presented by Wil- 
lard Fiske to the Cornell University 
Library,” recently completed by The- 
odore Wesley Koch, ’93. The work 
comprises two quarto volumes, of 600 
pages in all, and is divided into three 
parts. Part I deals with Dante’s 
works; Part II with works on Dante; 
and Part III, besides indexes of sub- 
jects and of passages, contains icono- 
graphical notices, lists of reproductions 
from manuscripts, lists of pictorial 
illustrations, sculptures, early Italian 
art, ete. So thorough is Mr. Koch 
that he catalogues even the reviews of 
Dante literature in the leading jour- 
nals; and so orderly is he that he has 
arranged all his multifarious material 
so that it can be referred to with the 
greatest ease. It is noteworthy that 
the two most important Dante biblio- 
graphies in English have been pro- 
duced by two Harvard men— Mr. 
Koch, and W. C. Lane, ’81, Librarian 
of the Harvard Library. (Cornell 
Library: Ithaca, N. Y.) 

“Our New Departure,” a letter, 
and a political speech on the question 
of Imperialism, by Moorfield Storey, 
’66, have been printed by G. H. Ellis, 
Boston. 

In the last issue, the recent census 
of Cuba was noticed. This has been 
quickly followed by a “* Report on the 
Census of Porto Rico, 1899,” a volume 
of 400 pages, with some 60 maps, dia- 
grams, and half-tones, and statistical 
information, arranged on a plan simi- 
lar to the preceding. Henry Gannett, 
s 69, and Walter F. Willcox, were 
the Statistical Experts to whom this 
important work was intrusted. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office: Washington, 
D. C.) 
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H. H. Furness, Jr., ’88, is the author 
of “ Problems in Elementary Physics, 
with Notes and Formulae for their 
Solution.” 

A. MeF. Davis, s’54, has reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society a letter from Mrs. 
Lucretia (Chandler) Bancroft, mother 
of George Bancroft, ’17, to her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Gherardi. Mr. Davis supplies 
some 20 pages of historical notes, and 
his brother, Horace Davis, ’49, an in- 
troduction. 

Vol. iii of “ American History Told 
by Contemporaries,” recently issued, 
by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, 
covers the period of National Expan- 
sion, 1783-1845. Besides extracts 
from familiar documents, there are 
many from out-of-the-way sources 
which have the requisite symptomatic 
quality. As usual, Mr. Hart calls on 
writers of verse, not less than on 
prose-men, for evidence; and the top- 
ics he deals with are social as well as 
political. He has collected, for in- 
stance, many descriptions of planta- 
tion life and slavery, and this period 
abounds in the opinions of more or 
less perspicacious foreigners on Amer- 
ican institutions. The selections are 
almost uniformly entertaining, and 
will be as much enjoyed by the gen- 
eral reader as by the historical stu- 
dent. A brief introductory note ex- 
plains the occasion that called out 
each selection. (Macmillan: New 
York. $2.) 

The American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science prints as the 
supplement to its Annals for January, 
1901, ‘‘ Massachusetts Labor Legisla- 
tion: An Historical and Critical 
Study,” by Sarah S. Whittelsey, Rad- 
cliffe, 94. It is a monograph of 160 
pages, with an introduction by Pres. A. 
T. Hadley, h ’99, of Yale. 
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A new Catalogue of members of the 
Hasty Pudding Club is in preparation. 

Prof. F. C. Prescott, ’94, has edited, 
for Holt’s English Readings Series, 
‘Selections from the Prose Writings 
of Jonathan Swift.” An introductory 
essay surveys Swift’s work in general, 
and the works from which extracts 
have been made in particular. Even 
in so smalla volume, the reader ought 
to get some idea of Swift’s luminous 
prose and of his razor-edge wit. If 
only two of the short pieces were to 
be selected, Prof. Prescott did well in 
taking “ A Modest Proposal,” and the 
argument “ Against Abolishing Chris- 
tianity.” The bibliography, chrono- 
logical table and notes, ought to give 
all necessary information. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 16mo, 60 cents.) 

Dr. Cleveland Abbe, ’94, has re- 
printed from vol. i of the Bulletin of 
the American Bureau of Geography 
an article on “The Physiographic 
Features of Maryland.” 

Recent pamphets issued by F. H. 
Hitchcock, ’91, chief of the Section of 
Foreign Markets, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, are his Report for 1900; 
and Bulletin No. 9, “ Trade of Den- 
mark.” (Government Printing Office: 
Washington, D. C.) 

M. B. May, A. M., ’90, has won the 
$100 prize offered last year by the 
Ohio Society, Sons of the Revolution. 
His essay on “The Continental Con- 
gress, 1775, to the Surrender of Corn- 
wallis: the Organization, and its Di- 
rect Control of the Diplomatic and 
Military Affairs of the Country dur- 
ing the Revolution,” has been printed 
in pamphlet form. Address, M. B. 
May, 72 Atlas Bank Building, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

“John Marshall,” by Prof. J. B. 
Thayer, ’52, is the latest Riverside 
Biography. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Ainslee’s. (Mar.) ‘‘ The Miles-Corbin 
Feud,’’ L. A. Coolidge, [’83]. (April.) 
‘** Automobiles To-day,’’ E. Emerson, Jr., 
91. 

American Historical Review. (April.) 
‘* Political Influence of the University of 
Paris in the Middle Ages,”’ C. Gross. 

Arena. (Mar.) ‘‘ Are Scientific Studies 
Dangerous to Religion,” J. T. Bixby, ’64. 

Atlantic. (Mar.) ‘‘ John Marshall,’ J. 
B. Thayer, °52; ‘‘ The Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau,’’ W. E. B. DuBois, 90. (April.) 
**The Weaker Sex,” F. J. Stimson, ’76; 
**Reconstruction in South Carolina,” D. 
H. Chamberlain, L. S., *64; ‘Two 
Schools,””’ H. van Dyke, h 94; ‘‘ The 
Fountains and Streams of the Yosemite,”’ 
J. Muir, h ’96; ‘*‘ Fire of Apple-Wood,”’ 


M. A. de W. Howe, ’87. (May.) ‘ Pro- 
ductive Scholarship in America,” H. 
Miinsterberg; ‘“‘The Ku-Klux Move- 


ment,’’ W. G. Brown, ’91; ‘‘ The Profes- 
sor’s Chance,’”’ R. Herrick, 90; ‘*‘ Amer- 
ican Prose Style,’’ J. D. Logan, ’94. 

Century. (Mar.) ‘Impressions of Ja- 
pan,’’ H. C. Potter, h ’90. 

Cosmopolitan. (Mar.) ‘ Cross-Country 
Riding in America,”’ D. Gray, ’92. (April.) 
‘*The Influence of Beauty on Love,” H. 
T. Finck, ’76. 

Educational Review. (Mar.) ‘* Notes 
on Foreign Schools,’”’ W. S. Jackman, ’84. 
“Intercollegiate Debating,’’ G. P. Baker, 
87. (May.) ‘** Ethical and Practical Points 
in Teaching English,’’ S. M. Crothers, 
h’o9. 

Everybody's Mag. (April.) ‘* Concern- 
ing Bad Men,” O. Wister, ’82; ‘‘ Why 
New York Needs Purifying,’ H. C. Pot- 
ter, h °90. 

Forum. (April.) ‘‘The Hague Peace 
Conference,”’ E. E. Hale,-’39. 

Chautauquan. (Mar.) ‘* Trusts and In- 
ternationalism,’’ T. N. Carver; ‘‘ The 
Inner Life of Odysseus,” H. N. Fowler, 
80. (April.) ‘‘The Inner Life of s- 
chylus,’ H. N. Fowler, ’80; ‘* French 
Literature,’’ B. W. Wells, °77. 

McClure’s. (Mar.) ‘‘ Reform through 
Social Work,”’ T. Roosevelt, ’80. 

New England. (April.) ‘‘ Memories of 
Celia Thaxter,’’ J. Albee, t 58. 
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North American Review. (Mar.) ‘‘Ma- 
tilde Serao,’’ H. James, L.S., 62; ‘* The 
Recent Dramatic Season,” W. D. How- 
ells, A °67. (April.) ‘* Prof. B. Wendell’s 
Notions of American Literature,’”? W. D. 
Howells, h ’67. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (May.) 
‘* Social Elements in the Theory of Value,”’ 
E. R. A. Seligman; ‘‘ The Chicago Build- 
ing Trades Conflict of 1900,’ J. E. George ; 
‘* The Tariff and the Trusts,’’ C. Beards- 
ley; ‘‘ Labor Legislation in France under 
the Third Republic, I,” W. F. Willoughby; 
‘* The Passing of the Old Rent Concept,”’ 
F. A. Fetter; ‘‘ The Risk Theory of Pro- 
fits,’ T. N. Carver; ‘‘ Municipal Trading 
in Great Britain,”’ P. Ashley. 

Scribner’s. (Mar.) ‘‘M. de Witte,” 
H. Norman, ’81. (April.) ‘* The South- 
ern Mountaineer,”’ J. Fox, Jr., °83; ‘* The 
Marvels of Science,’’ G. Hibbard, ’80. 

Outing. (Mar.) ‘‘ The Need of Trained 
Observation,’’ T. Roosevelt, ’80. (May.) 
‘*Theory and Practice of Golf,” J. A. 
Tyng, ’76; ‘* The Harness Horse,” F. M. 
Ware, [7°79]. 

Psychological Review. (May.) 
sterberg’s ‘ Grundziige der Psychologie, 
A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 

Political Science 
‘*Police Administration,” J. 
95. 

Popular Science. (April.) “* Two Con- 
temporary Problems in Education,”’ P. H. 
Hanus ; ‘‘ The Planet Eros,’”’ S. I. Bailey, 
pss. 

Review of Reviews. 
Everett Hale.”’ 

World’s Work. (Mar.} ‘‘ The Progress 
of Honesty,”’ H. G. Chapman, ’83. (April.) 
‘*The Rise of the Russian Jew,’’ H. Hap- 
good, °92. 


* Miin- 
999 


Quarterly. (Mar.) 
A. Fairlie, 


(May.) ‘‘ Edward 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Grundziige der Psychologie. I. 
Die Principien der Psychologie. Von 
Hugo Miinsterberg. (Leipzig.) About 
two years ago, under the title, Psy- 
chology and Life, Prof. Miinsterberg 
published a collection of his magazine 
articles and addresses, which were all 
more or less directly concerned with 
definition of the field of psychology. 
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In view of the encroachments of men 
and women in “real life” upon the 
science of psychology, of their mis- 
guided zeal to make of psychology a 
mere ism, a practical art, and in view 
of a disposition in many quarters to 
confuse psychology with other sciences, 
Prof. Miinsterberg felt the need of 
defining the psychological field and so 
of warning the trespassers to keep off, 
and the result was a book that was 
certainly very timely, that was unusu- 
ally stimulating, and that has been the 
centre of a good deal of discussion 
among all those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. And now, as if a sequel to 
this earlier book, a more important 
work, Grundziige der Psychologie, has 
recently appeared in its first volume.} 

But in fairness to Prof. Miinsterberg 
it should be said at once and said with 
emphasis, that the Grundziige der Psy- 
chologie is no mere German edition and 
no mere second edition of Psychology 
and Life. It is really asequel. The 
general purpose is indeed the same, 
but in spite of the common interest 
the later book is a new book, almost 
an independent book. This needs to 
be said because many wiil be likely to 
underestimate the difference or even 
to imagine that there is no impor- 
tant difference at all. Indeed, the 
author, feeling that he has been mis- 
understood, may even be brought to 
regret that the earlier book was ever 
published. The Grundziige is a care- 
ful study, that is uniform in style and 
method and that seeks to be systematic 
and exhaustive, of the ground upon 
which the science of psychology as a 
purely objective science and as a spe- 
cial science can and must stand. In 


1 It was my privilege to review Psychology 
and Life in these pages, and accordingly it seems 
not unfitting that the present notice should be 
associated with its forerunner. See this maga- 
zine for December, 1899. 
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it, moreover, Prof. Miinsterberg may 
be said to have made and to be the first 
to have made in any effective way a 
contribution to the general theory of 
knowledge in which the doctrines of 
empirical psychology, of psychology 
as experimental and physiological, are 
given positive logical foundation, and 
to have done this is to have made a 
significant contribution to the thought 
of the time. One may differ with 
some or all of the conclusions or take 
exception to the form of statement, 
say, to the perspective or the emphasis 
—and opposition, even sharp opposi- 
tion is sure to come, but the simple 
fact that both in its aim and in its 
achievement the book itself is worth 
while cannot be assailed. Moreover, 
if such importance and independence 
attach to the first volume, now pub- 
lished, concerned as this is with gen- 
eral principles rather than with the 
direct matter of psychology itself, and 
in certain parts covering the same 
ground as was covered by Psychology 
and Life, it is more than likely that 
the volume still to come will only in- 
crease the interest of the work as a 
whole. 

Of course here is not the place for 
any extended criticism of a work that 
is after all addressed only to technical 
students of psychology and epistemo- 
logy, but, nevertheless, some general 
remarks may not be out of place.} 
Thus, as often happens when men un- 
dertake to define or limit anything, 
Prof. Miinsterberg seems to me to 
have closed the cage only after the 
bird has flown. In the interest of pure 
objective science he would separate 
psychology from the other sciences 


1 In another place I have criticised at some 
length certain central points of Prof. Miinster- 
berg’s position. See Psychological Review, May, 
1901. 


and from practical life, but the sepa- 
ration of any science can be made only 
when the science has developed into 
definite and peculiar form, and just 
when this development has taken 
place the science concerned becomes 
not an independent discipline, but an 
instrument of investigation, a method 
of some other science, and it becomes 
besides a practical art in a more gen- 
eral sense, being applicable not merely 
to the purposes of another science, but 
also to those of practical life. Briefly 
put, a defined science is truly what 
Prof. Miinsterberg so earnestly wants, 
a freed science ; but a freed science 
is an applied science. Prof. Miinster- 
berg may mean this in spirit, but in 
letter he makes the freed science pure 
and isolated. And, secondly, Prof. 
Miinsterberg undervalues or does not 
value at all the worth of competition 
to the special sciences, psychology 
among the rest. The very trespass- 
ing which he fears, whether it be 
from other sciences or from practical 
life, has its dangers, of course, and so 
brings its evils, but it is indispensable 
to the real life of science, it has its 
opportunities for science as well as its 
dangers. Opportunity and danger 
are twins that Prof. Miinsterberg, in 
his excessive zeal for a freed psycho- 
logy, would separate with a more than 
useless cruelty. But, finally, when 
Prof. Miinsterberg reaches his “ Ac- 
tion-theory,” a theory that in its pre- 
sent form cannot fail to interest psy- 
chologists and that has material 
advantages over the association and 
apperception theories, he comes very 
near indeed to restoring science to 
life. Thus, he says, that there is no 
such thing as a sensation (Empfindung) 
apart from a motor impulse, and that 
accordingly every single sensation, 
every element of consciousness as a 
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whole, is also a sensation of volition 
(Innervationsempjindung).” But does 
not this amount to saying, albeit in the 
technical microscopic way of science, 
that any divorce of science and life is 
psychologically impossible, that there 
is no such thing as science that is apart 
from impulse to action, and so that is 
not volition as well as knowlege, real 
life as well as science? Surely, in 
these times we must not be asked to 
believe of science, what some have 
asked us to believe of faith, that it is 
a peculiar thing, a peculiar conscious- 
ness, not to be associated with con- 
sciousness in general. Upon this un- 
derstanding, however, Prof. Miinster- 
berg appears as one who has separated 
real life and science, who has shut 
teachers and reformers out of psycho- 
logy, only until he has had time to get 
his Action-theory — that science is for 
will, nay, is will, as well as knowledge 
—in such shape as to make psycho- 
logy all the more inviting to them. 
Indeed, one cannot but conclude, in 
behalf of the frightened teachers and 
preachers, that in point of fact Prof. 
Miinsterberg’s bark is very much 
worse than his bite. That they needed 
frightening must be conceded. Psy- 
chology is psychology, and they had 
to be reminded of the fact with em- 
phasis, but Prof. Miinsterberg went too 
far, and one can only be glad that he 
concludes this book by virtually, even 
if unwittingly or unintentionally, cor- 
recting his extremism. Perhaps he 
will try to protect his Action-theory 
against the interpretation here put 
upon it by calling it only science, but 
he might as well try to protect food 
from a starving community by calling 
it only digestible material. 
A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 

— The Classical Heritage of the Mid- 

dle Ages, by Henry Osborn Taylor, 


78. The Columbia University Press, 
N. Y. Mr. Taylor’s volume, compact 
and pugillaris, bears unmistakable 
signs of having been written to please 
its own author first and foremost, who, 
by pleasing himself, selected the surest 
means of gratifying all his spiritual 
and intellectual kinsmen. It is rare, 
indeed, to find associated such broad 
sympathies, wide reading, patient 
scholarship, and perfect good sense as 
are exhibited in every page of this 
little book, which is the first real intro- 
duction to the history of mediaeval 
culture, that, so far as I know, any one 
has attempted to write. There are 
several contributions to the history of 
thought and taste of the later Roman 
Empire, those of Boissier and Dill, for 
example, but what Mr. Taylor has at 
heart is the explanation of the mediae- 
val spirit. He “seeks to follow the 
changes undergone by classic thought, 
letters, and art, on their way to form 
part of the intellectual development 
of the Middle Ages, and to show how 
pagan tastes and ideals gave place to 
the ideals of Christianity and to Chris- 
tian sentiments.” He does not, there- 
fore, conclude his review of the differ- 
ent elements carried over into mediae- 
val culture with the end of paganism, 
but follows them to their culmination 
in the following centuries. After an 
admirable chapter upon “ the passing 
of the antique man” and the various 
phases of the pagan decadence, Mr. 
Taylor describes the manner in which 
the letters, philosophy, and law were 
transmitted to those who lived after the 
barbarian conquest. Then follows a 
discussion of the pagan elements which 
were Christianized in their transmission 
and the changed ideals of knowledge, 
beauty, and love, with the final complete 
abandonment of pagan notions of life 
in monasticism, the origin and various 
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attractions of which are carefully ana- 
lyzed. He has finely described some 
of the most fundamental contrasts be- 
tween the new and the old in the fol- 
lowing passage. The spirit and prin- 
ciples of Christianity “differed so 
essentially from those of the classical 
antique that some of its elements 
of strength corresponded with what 
were defects according to the classi- 
eal standards. Self-control, measure, 
limit, proportion, clarity, and definite- 
ness were principles of the antique ; 
the Christian spirit broke through 
them all. Its profound spirituality, 
often turning to mysticism, had not 
the clarity of classic limitation. It 
did not recognize limit. Its reach was 
infinite, and therefore its expressions 
were often affected with indefiniteness. 
Classic self-control meant measure, no- 
thing in excess. Christian self-control 
soon came to mean the exclusion of a 
part of life; it knew no measure; of 
what it condemned it could not have too 
little, of what it approved it could not 
have enough.” The Middle Ages had 
little of the pagan tendency to weigh 
and proportion the elements of human 
happiness. All this is amply illus- 
trated in the chapters on Monasticism 
and Christian prose and poetry. It 
becomes clear as one follows the tran- 
sition from the classical to the mediae- 
val thought and taste, that there was 
an elaborate preparation for the Mid- 
dle Ages going on during the three 
or four centuries following the golden 
age of Roman literature. Europe did 
not wait for the conquest of the bar- 
barians, or even for the universal 
acceptance of Christianity, in order to 
become partially mediaevalized. The 
later Roman compendia, — that of Mar- 
tianus Capella, for example, and the 
religious aspirations of Stoicism and 
Neo-Platonism, as well as the devel- 
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opment of allegory and mysticism, all 
go to prove this. When in the sixth 
century we come upon Boethius’s 
“Consolation of Philosophy ”’ it is im- 
possible to decide whether it was writ- 
ten by a Christian or a pagan. The 
last half of the little volume is devoted 
to Christian prose and verse. Mr. Tay- 
lor attempts to establish some causal 
connection between the Christian spirit 
and the adoption of the accentual, 
rhymed verse in place of the classical 
metres. The book closes with the 
transition from antique to mediaeval 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
An elaborate bibliography is given 
which will tempt the reader to carry 
farther the researches to which Mr. 
Taylor introduces him. There is no 
room here to illustrate the style of 
composition which at times reaches a 
high degree of force and aptness. 
While Mr. Taylor is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the great contributors to the 
various phases of his comprehensive 
theme, Ebert, Hatch, Norden, Har- 
nack, and many entirely unknown ex- 
cept to the specialist, he has not relied 
upon his really extraordinary and ex- 
haustive knowledge of the secondary 
sources, but has tested and illustrated 
all that he gives the reader by constant 
resort tothe pagan and early Christian 
literature and art. The modest vol- 
ume in which he gives the cultivated 
public the results of his labor furnishes 
ample proof that a great many things 
that have played a most important part 
in human development have hitherto 
been sadly neglected by students of 
history, and that the history of culture 
is only just beginning to be written. 
James Harvey Robinson, ’87. 
— The Prelude and the Play. By 
Rufus Mann. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston.) How far is a universi- 
ty a good environment for fiction? is 
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a question which many a reader must 
have asked himself after having taken 
up this important novel and found that 
its plot concerns Harvard life. Fic- 
titious names are used, of course, but 
the veil is easily penetrated, and every- 
body familiar with Cambridge recog- 
nizes at once to what the descriptions 
refer. The author has, however, scru- 
pulously refrained from drawing thinly 
masked portraits of actual professors. 
The heroine, Alexandra Gordon, a 
brilliant and beautiful young woman, 
highly educated, with ideals and theo- 
ries and enthusiasm, captivates Tal- 
cott, the son of a Chicago millionaire. 
He is handsome, popular, a fair stu- 
dent, a great athlete, and leader of his 
class. After an exciting wooing, they 
become engaged ; they marry and set- 
tle in Chicago, where Talcott plunges 
laudably into civic affairs, proves him- 
self as masterful as he had been among 
his fellows at college, and is elected 
mayor. Somehow or other the couple 
begin to drift apart — at first, so im- 
perceptibly that neither is aware of 
it; then Alexandra, the more sensitive 
to feel the change, makes every ef- 
fort to win back her husband’s devo- 
tion. Still the gap widens, although 
in their hearts neither of them will ad- 
mit it, or can quite explain it. Finally, 
not through guilt, or even guilty de- 
sire, but through an imprudence which, 
unexplained, wears the appearance of 
guilt, their wedded life is blasted. 
Alexandra departs with her little 
daughter to Italy, where her beauty 
attracts many admirers, notably Prince 
Volsci; while Talcott endeavors to 
stifle his angry chagrin by throwing 
himself with redoubled energy into 
political life. How they are at last 
reunited —the book will tell. But 
this mere outline of the story will give 
no notion of the great merits of the 
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novel, in which the plot is of second- 
ary interest compared with the unfold- 
ing of the principal characters. Es- 
pecially keen is the description of the 
gradual estrangement, — the cropping 
out of incidents, trivial in themselves, 
which postpone or prevent an expla- 
nation which would have cleared every- 
thing up; the different manifestations 
of the same quality — pride, for in- 
stance —in Alexandra and her hus- 
band; the inevitable misinterpretation 
of motives and conduct. The author 
suddenly rises to a highly dramatic 
climax in making the seductive Mrs. 
Linton toss the fatal rose after Tal- 
cott; one remembers how it was with 
a rose that Alexandra herself first dis- 
covered her love for him. One patent 
excellence in the book must not be 
overlooked — it abounds in witty con- 
versation and in many wise reflections 
on life, particularly on the life of in« 
tellectual and ethical interests in whick 
the best men and women of our day 
are engaged. It is a book to enjoy 
and then to think over, for without be- 
ing a “ problem novel ” it touches many 
vital problems. In its construction it is 
remarkably symmetrical. The central 
character, Alexandra, is finely con- 
ceived and fully realized; so is Mar- 
shall, the diplomatist. Talcott does not 
attract us so much, although he is evi- 
dently no lay figure. The publishers 
announce that “ Rufus Mann” is the 
nom de plume of a well-known person: 
the success of his venture should per- 
suade him tounmask. ‘The Prelude 
and the Play ’’ shows too great matur- 
ity for a first work, and it has that 
well-sustained force and poise which 
distinguish works of permanent value. 
It follows the great traditions of Eng- 
lish fiction, rather than the fashion of 
most of the so-called popular novels 
of the day. 
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— Demosthenes on the Crown. With 
critical and explanatory notes, an his- 
torical sketch, and essays. By William 
Watson Goodwin, Hon. LL. D. and 
D. C. L., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1901.) 
There are many editions of Demos- 
thenes’s masterpiece, but this of Prof. 
Goodwin will long remain for Eng- 
lish speaking scholars the edition défin- 
itive. Its qualities are those which 
Harvard men like to think characteris- 
tic of Harvard work, qualities which a 
long succession of grateful pupils have 
admired if they have not always been 
able to imitate in Prof. Goodwin — 
accurate and just scholarship always 
adequate to its theme, and, controlling 
its expression, a robust sanity of judg- 
ment, a sense of measure and propor- 
tion, and a due respect for the propri- 
eties and traditions of English speech. 
For this very reason the book is, like 
Prof. Goodwin’s other works, not easy 
to review. Its even surface offers no 
hold to censure, and in first rapid pe- 
rusal presents few noticeably salient 
points to single out for especial praise, 
So clear and simple is everything 
made that we are tempted to think 
that it cannot have been difficult to 
write what is so easy to read. But 
such ease in exposition does not come 
from chance, but is the ripe product of 
lifelong familiarity with the theme; 
Prof. Goodwin makes no effort to daz- 
zle us with rhetoric or overwhelm us 
with erudition. But whether it be a 
matter of the constitution of the text, 
a technicality of Attic law, a lacuna in 
the historical tradition to be supplied 
by combination and conjecture, the 
elucidation of a nice point in the syn- 
tax of the moods and tenses, or a per- 
tinent analogy drawn from modern 
Greek, or from American constitu- 
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tional law, the precisely relevant fact 
or consideration is aptly introduced at 
the right place and in the most help- 
ful way. The well-dressed man does 
not wear a wardrobe on his back, but 
has the suitable apparel for every oc- 
easion. Of no book will the scholar 
say, with the mussulman: ‘ Burn all the 
others, for this includes all.’ But the 
teacher remote from libraries who was 
confined to this edition would miss 
surprisingly little. He might almost 
dispense with a history of Greece, so 
complete and so happily adapted to 
the needs of the student of Demos- 
thenes is what Prof. Goodwin modest- 
ly entitles “ An historical sketch from 
the accession of Philip of Macedon to 
the battle of Chaeroneia.” And the 
other essays on points of law, criticism, 
and antiquities leave few questions 
unanswered that would occur to the 
most searching student. 

In one matter only has Prof. Good- 
win failed to keep up with the move- 
ment of modern thought. He has not 
assimilated the most recent doctrines 
of imperialism, destiny, and empire. 
I do not mean that he commits the 
solecism of obtruding modern politics 
upon the student of Demosthenes. 
But there is an irrepressible old-fash- 
ioned naiveté in the language which he 
uses about liberty, self-government, 
and constitutional rights. He does 
not seem to appreciate the force of the 
argument that it was the destiny of 
Greece to be absorbed in the Macedo- 
nian empire, and that it was therefore 
the duty of intelligent Greeks to swim 
with the currents of destiny, and as- 
sist the Asiatic expansion of the Greek 
race. He still thrills to the oath, “ by 
our sires who first faced the Persian at 
Marathon,” and he actually shares the 
conviction of Demosthenes that, even 
if the imperial destiny of Macedon 
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had been manifest from the beginning, 
it was still better that Athens should 
take the lead in the last stand at 
Chaeroneia for government with the 
consent of the governed. And this is 
perhaps no great detraction from his 
merits, whether as an instructor of 
youth or an interpreter of Demos- 
thenes. — Paul Shorey, ’78. 

— Surveys, Historic and Economic. 
By W.J. Ashley. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.: New York. $2.50.) A recent 
writer on “productive scholarship in 
America ” possibly underrates the 
amount and importance of critical 
wi"k done by teachers in American 
coll to his mind a professor’s 
book m1 .t be a conscious and coherent 
restatement of a subject in the light 
of hitherto undiscovered truth; but 
throughout the history of literature 
the most highly trained minds have 
found also a creative function in show- 
ing how other pieces of scientific work 
fit into the scheme of learning ; and 
the English tradition of book reviews 
is that they should be an independent 
discussion, often having little to do 
directly with the book thus criticised. 
This is the type of contribution to 
knowledge in Prof. Ashley’s latest 
book. His previous sound and vigor- 
ous writings mark him as the trained 
investigator, and this volume of col- 
lected essays from various periodicals, 
and of addresses on various occasions, 
shows how the learning of one man 
touches and illuminates the work of 
others in the same field. The book is 
a sort of gleaning from the occasional 
labors of several years, but is classified 
into studies on the nature of economic 
history, on “mediaeval agrarian” 
questions, “mediaeval urban” ques- 
tions, “‘ economic opinion,”’ “ industrial 
organization,”’ “biographical,” “ aca- 
demic,” and particularly two essays on 
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England and America from 1660 to 
1760, which are in essence a study of 
the effect of the Acts of Trade on 
America. This part of the book is the 
most likely to arouse interest, and 
possibly dissent: the thesis of it is 
that, while the Acts of Trade closed 
the colonial markets on one side, they 
gave special privileges with more than 
corresponding value on the other side ; 
that the restrictive acts shut out the 
trade of the colonies with England 
more than they shut out the trade 
from other countries to North Amer- 
ica. The essay on smuggling deals 
with a much neglected topic: Prof. 
Ashley’s conclusion is that in the half 
century before the Revolution there 
was little smuggling, because upon 
the whole the burden of the Acts of 
Trade was not heavy, and hence that a 
misguided policy of colonial restric- 
tion was not a real cause of the Revo- 
lution. This novel view is well backed 
up by citations, and is certain to stim- 
ulate research into the “neglected 
half century” of American history. 
The discussion is one of the many ex- 
amples of the happiness of this age in 
its ability to discuss colonial and re- 
volutionary history free from the po- 
lemies of earlier generations ; and who 
so well fitted to discuss such a ques- 
tion as a writer whose earlier friends 
call him an Englishman and whose 
later friends find an American ? 

— Theodore Parker, Preacher and 
Reformer. By John White Chadwick, 
t’64. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) This volume, ofa little more than 
400 pages, tells admirably the story of 
one of the greatest men whom New 
England has produced, or Harvard Col- 
lege has helped to educate. Theodore 
Parker came of the stout, virtuous, 
liberty-loving stock which made the 
19th of April, 1775, a notable day in 
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the annals of Massachusetts. Brought 
up in straitened circumstances and 
with very small opportunities for 
learning, it soon appeared that he was 
endowed with unusual gifts. Few of 
the boys who enjoy modern gymna- 
siums and “outing clubs” enter col- 
lege with such a hardy body, full of 
virile energy, as this farmer’s lad, 
inured to daily toil, possessed. Few 
boys from the great costly fitting 
schools ever learn such habits of atten- 
tion and application as this country boy, 
almost unaided by teachers, but stirred 
with a mighty hunger for learning, 
acquired by himself. Few men surely 
leave college with so clear a sense of 
the significance of that classic phrase 
humaniores artes, which gives learning 
both worth and unity, as this high- 
minded student had caught, who urged 
his lonely way, not indeed through col- 
lege, but alongside of the college, fol- 
lowing its curriculum and passing its 
examinations while working on his 
father’s farm and teaching in district 
schools, a whole generation before the 
days of post-graduate courses and lu- 
crative fellowships. How this strenu- 
ous youth at last earned enough to 
take up residence at the Divinity 
School, how he read many books in 
many languages, and entered into the 
noble company of all great thinkers, 
how he worshiped truth and hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness, how 
his heart throbbed with all human 
needs, and neither fear, nor pleasure, 
nor ambition, nor even the love of wis- 


dom, least of all the greed of gain, ever 


turned him aside from the way of duty 
or the boldest service of humanity ; 
how he came to stand out as one of the 
great protagonists in the tremendous 
conflict which ended in the freeing of 
millions of slaves, while at the same 
time he carried on a pioneer’s work 
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by way of interpreting the spirit of 
religion into quite new and rational 
terms ; how widely he lectured, how 
nobly he preached to the most ad- 
vanced men and women of Boston, 
how devotedly he served the poor, and 
finally what a brave death he died, 
having literally poured out his life for 
his country, —all these things Mr. 
Chadwick sets forth, as a labor of 
love, in such way as to bring his 
readers close to the sources of moral 
power and heroic inspiration. No man 
ean fail to be better who has made 
the friendship of Theodore Parker. 

— Falstaff and Equity. An Inter- 
pretation. By Charles E. Phelps, L. 
S., 52, Author “Juridical Equity ;” 
Law Professor, University of Mary- 
land; Judge, Supreme Bench, Bal- 
timore. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) At the conclusion of the 
Gadshill adventure in 1 K. Henry 1V, 
Act 2, Scene 2, Falstaff says to the 
thieves: “Come, my masters, let us 
share, and then to horse before day. 
An’ the Prince and Poins be not two 
arrant cowards, There’s no equity stir- 
ring; there’s no more valor in that 
Poins than in a wild duck.” The 
words “there’s no equity stirring ” 
have usually been understood to mean 
no more than to emphasize the asser- 
tion that the Prince and Poins were ar- 
rant cowards, by saying that, if they 
were not, there was no equity stirring 
or going, or no such thing as equity. 
The purpose, however, of this enter- 
taining volume is to show that there 
was also a very special and pointed 
significance in the words, which, in 
part at least, was well understood by 
Elizabethan audiences; in fact, that 
there was an additional three - fold 
meaning involved: 1. That a reference 
was intended to the controversy then 
existing between the courts of law 
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and of chancery as to the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the latter court in 
respect to staying proceedings at law; 
2. That there was an allusion to a re- 
cent order of Lord Keeper Egerton, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere, punishing the drawer of plead- 
ings which were too prolix by ordering 
the cutting of a hole in the engrossed 
document, and the putting of his head 
through the hole, and showing him at 
the bar of the three courts in West- 
minster Hall; and 3, that there was 
also a reference to a suit in equity, 
in which the Shakespeare family was 
interested, for the redemption of the 
Asbies estate. In the development of 
the argument to establish these pro- 
positions, the author has collected a 
mass of unfamiliar material, and pre- 
sented it in a clear and agreeable 
form. Whether his conculsions are 
fully accepted or not, the student of 
Shakespeare, and especially one who 
is interested in the consideration of 
his legal acquirements, can hardly fail 
to derive much enjoyment and infor- 
mation from a perusal of the book. 
Amidst the copious learning which is 
displayed, we note one statement of 
fact which seems open to question. It 
is said that Egerton entertained the 
Queen witha representation of Othello. 
We believe, however, that it is now 
more common toassigna date not ear- 
lier than 1604 for the composition of 
Othello, —one year after the Queen’s 
death, —and that the genuineness of 
the document upon which the author’s 
statement rests is denied or doubted. 
This slip, if it be one, does not mate- 
rially affeet the author’s argument. 
The book has a graceful and com- 
mendatory introduction by Henry A. 
Clapp. 

— A Dictionary of Architecture and 
Building. Edited by Russell Sturgis. 


(Macmillan: New York, 3 vols. 
quarto, $18. Vol. I, A—E.) This 
work, of which the first volume has 
been issued, promises to fill a long-felt 
want ; for, strange to say, no satis- 
factory dictionary of architecture, of 
reasonable length and up-to-date con- 
tents, exists in English. Mr. Sturgis 
has secured that contemporaneousness 
which is essential in such a publication, 
by getting the codperation of a large 
number of contributors, among whom 
we note the names of many Harvard 
men, including: Frederic Crownin- 
shield, W. P. P. Longfellow, W. C. 
Sabine, R. C. Sturgis, Henry Van 
Brunt, W. R. Ware, H. L. Warren, 
and E. M. Wheelwright. The in- 
formation supplied is very various. 
Thus, under the title “ Architect,” we 
find descriptions of the rules governing 
the education of architects, of their 
fees, methods, and organizations, not 
only in the United States, but also in 
England, France, and Italy. The 
articles throughout the volume vary 
in length from a few lines to 13 pages, 
among the longest being that on 
“ Acoustics,” by Prof. W. C. Sabine, 
and that on “English Architecture,” 
by R. C. Sturgis. The former sum- 
marizes the latest knowledge on a sub- 
ject which his own investigations have 
greatly advanced ; the latter furnishes, 
within the compass of an ordinary 
magazine article, a clear, succinct, and 
most readable account of architectural 
evolution in England from the earliest 
time down to the present. These 
contributions represent the high stand- 
ard of the work. For general pur- 
poses, of course, it is indispensable 
that the briefer descriptive and tech- 
nical articles also should be well done ; 
and so far as we have observed this is 
the case. Mr. Van Brunt had the 
general supervision of the technical 
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definitions, which are terse and yet 
within reach of the lay reader. The 
wide range covered can be inferred 
from the fact that even the structures 
of savage races are included. The 
historical and biographical sides of 
architecture receive special attention, 
as a long list of churches and several 
hundred brief biographies _ testify. 
Probably no two authorities would 
agree on the churches deserving par- 
ticular mention ; the selecter in this 
case has chosen 94 French and only 
50 Italian, which merely leads one to 
infer that he studied in Paris, where 
the value of anything French is not 
hidden under a bushel. In the bio- 
graphies we regret the lack of dates 
which might easily have been supplied. 
But these are very slight blemishes on 
a work of such uniform excellence. 
More serious objection might be made 
to the illustrations, not because they 
are not good, but because they do not, 
like the text, represent the best con- 
temporary standard. Alongside of 
half-tones from photographs taken last 
year are wood-cuts or lithographs 
which may have been made from 20 
to 50 years ago, and which probably 
served to illustrate earlier works, 
This mixing of media produces an in- 
congruous effect. But the employment 
of the old-fashioned cuts and litho- 
graphs makes it possible to print the 
letterpress on inlaid paper, which is a 
great help to the eyes, and it may be 
questioned whether line drawings are 
not preferable to half-tones in illus- 
trating special architectural features. 
The total impression left by this first 
volume is that it is clear, accurate, and 
authoritative in matter ; convenient in 
arrangement ; and elegant in execu- 
tion. We need hardly add that the 
Dictionary will be almost as necessary 
for the general cultivated reader as 
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for the architect by profession, who 
will find it ind!spensable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 

A History of Rome for High Schools and 
Academies. By George Willis Botsford, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Harvard University. 
(Maemillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, il- 
lustrated, $1.10.) 

Massachusetts Labor Legislation. By 
Sarah Scovill Whittelsey, Ph. D., Rad- 
cliffe, 94. With an Introduction by Pres. 
A. T. Hadley, 2 °99. (American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science: Phil- 
adelphia, Paper, 160 pp.) 

Beacon Biographies. ‘* Aaron Burr,”’ 
by Henry C. Merwin, ’74. — ** James Feni- 
more Cooper,”’ by W. B. Shubrick Cly- 
mer, °76.—‘‘ Louis Agassiz,’’ by Alice 
Bache Gould. — ‘** Ulysses 8. Grant,’’ by 
Owen Wister, 82. (Small, Maynard & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 18mo, with portrait ; 
each 75 cents.) 

Report on the Census of Porto Rico, 1899. 
Lt.-Col. J. P. Sanger, Inspector General, 
Director ; Henry Gannett, s ’69, and Wal- 
ter F. Willcox, Statistical Experts. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office: Washington, 


D. C.) 
Surveys: Historic and Economic. By 
W. J. Ashley, M. A., Professor of Eco- 


nomie History in Harvard University. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, $2.50.) 

The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor, °78, 
sometime Lecturer in Literature at Co- 
lumbia University. Vol. IV of Columbia 
Studies in Literature. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, $1.75.) 

The Life and Literature of the Ancient 
Hebrews. By Lyman Abbott, D. D., 1890, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, $2.) 

American History told by Contempora- 
ries. Vol. III. National Expansion, 1783- 
1845. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, 
Professor of History in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, $2.) 

The New Epoch for Faith. By George 
A. Gordon, ’81, D. D., Minister of the Old 
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South Church, Boston. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Theodore Parker, Preacher and Re- 
former. By John White Chadwick, t ’64. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $2.) 

Demosthenes on the Crown. With Criti- 
eal and Explanatory Notes, an Historical 
Sketch, and Essays. By William Watson 
Goodwin, Eliot Professor of Greek in Har- 
vard University. (Macmillan: New York ; 
Cambridge, Eng., University Press. Cloth, 
8vo, $3.75.) 

Thomas Jefferson. By Henry Childs 
Merwin, ’74. Riverside Biographical Se- 
ries. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents.) 

Selections from Swift. By F. C. Pres- 
cott, ’94, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, 
Cornell University. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 16mo, 60 cents net.) 

Johnston’s High School History of the 
United States. With Maps, Plans, and I]- 
lustrations. Revised and continued by 
William MacDonald, °92, Professor in 
Bowdoin College. (Holt: New York. 
*Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net.) 

Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope. By 
Horace Annesley Vachell. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50.) 

To Nazareth or Tarsus? By the Author 
of ‘* Not on Calvary,” ‘‘ The First Millen- 
nial Faith,” ete. (J. S. Ogilvie Co.: New 
York. Cloth, $1.) 

Felix Reville Brunot, 1820-1898. <A 
Civilian in the War for the Union ; Presi- 
dent of the First Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. By Charles Lewis Slattery, 
91, Dean of the Cathedral, Faribault. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

Masters of French Literature. By George 
McLean Harper, Professor in Princeton 
University. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Every Inch a King. The Romance of 
Henry of Monmouth, sometime Prince of 
Wales. By Josephine Caroline Sawyer. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
on Shakespeare. By Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike, Ph. D., 96, Associate Professor of 
History, Western Reserve University. 
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(Paper, 187 pp., 8vo. For sale by Oliver 
B. Wood, Worcester, Mass., $1.50.) 

Man-Building. A Treatise on Human 
Life and Its Forces. By Lewis Ransom 
Fiske, LL. D. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Fundamental Principles of Old and 
New World Civilizations. A Comparative 
Research based on a Study of the Ancient 
Mexican Religious, Sociological, and Ca- 
lendrical Systems. By Zelia Nuttall, 
Honorary Special Assistant of the Pea- 
body Museum. Archaeological and Eth- 
nological Papers of the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, Vol. II. (Peabody 
Museum: Cambridge. Unbound, 8vo, 
602 pp., 7 plates, 73 illustrations in text. 
$3.) 

Falstaff and Equity. An Interpretation. 
By Charles E. Phelps, L. S., 52, Judge 
of the Supreme Bench, Baltimore. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

Newfoundland in 1900, A Treatise of 
the Geography, Natural Resources, and 
History of the Island, embracing an Ac- 
count of Recent and Present Large Mate- 
rial Movements. By Rev. M. Harvey, 
LL. D., F. R. S. C. Illustrated with 
Maps and Half-tone Engravings. (The 
South Publishing Co.: New York.) 

The Problem of Duty. By Charles F, 


Dole, 68. (Crowell: New York. 12mo, 
“35 cents.) 
An Englishman’s Love-Letters. Being 


the Missing Answers to ‘‘An English- 
woman’s Love-Letters.’? (Lovell Book 
Co.: New York.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Fesruary — ApRrit, 1901. 
Meeting of Feb. 11, 1901. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
James J. Higginson for her gift of 
$2500, for additions to The Soldier’s 
Field. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. A. C. 
Coolidge for his gift of $14, for the 
purchase of books for the College 
Library. 
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The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of an anonymous gift of $600, for the 
general uses of the College, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $500 from the 
Saturday Club of Boston, to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of books for the 
College Library and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of the City of New York, 
for its gift of $2500, being the final 
payment on account of its gift fora 
new boat house. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received an anonymous gift of $100, 
to be devoted to the purchase of Nor- 
wegian photographs for the depart- 
ment of geology and geography “in 
remembrance of Ole Bull,” and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. 
George G. Kennedy for his gift of 
$500, for current expenses at the Gray 
Herbarium. 

Voted that the generous gift of 
$10,000, received through Mr. Edwin 
H. Abbot, Secretary of the Committee 
on Phillips Brooks House, be gratefully 
accepted on the terms named in his 
letter of Jan. 29, 1901. 

Voted that the sum of $25,000, re- 
ceived from Messrs. Charles U. Cot- 
ting and Charles H. Fiske, trustees 
under the will of R. H. Eddy, be ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to appoint George Gray 
Sears, M. D., Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Medicine for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint Elwood Mead 
Lecturer on Irrigation for 1900- 
1901. 

Voted to appoint Burton Percival 
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Fleming Instructor in Surveying for 
the second half of 1900-1901. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for the second half of 1900- 
1901: Charles Henry Stephens in Gov- 
ernment; Frederick Mason Wilder in 
Meteorology. 

Voted to appoint Dwight St. John 
Bobb, A. M., Proctor for the re- 
mainder of the current academic 
year. 


Meeting of Feb. 25, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Feb. 23, 1901, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Lee for her generous gift of 
$25,000, to be added to the Henry Lee 
Professorship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
J. Higginson for his gift of $2500, for 
additions to The Soldier’s Field. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$350, for the Ricardo Prize Scholar- 
ship for 1901-1902, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Rev. 
Francis H. Johnson for his gift of 
$500, to be added to the Phillips 
Brooks House Endowment. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Arthur Blake for her gift of $1000, to 
establish the F. B. Greenough Fund 
for Surgical Research. 

The Treasurer reported gifts for 
the endowment of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, and stated that other gifts for 
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the same purpose would probably be 
made: —It was thereupon Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to each giver, and that 
each name be entered upon the Dona- 
tion Book of the College. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received, through Professor B. L. 
Robinson, gifts for present use at 
the Gray Herbarium, and stated that 
other gifts for the same purpose 
would probably be made:— It was 
thereupon Voted that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to each 
giver, and that each name be entered 
upon the Donation Book of the Col- 
lege. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. John 
Pierpont Morgan, Jr., for his gift of a 
microscope for the department of 
Cryptogamic Botany. 

Voted that the site for a gate oppo- 
site the University Library be assigned 
to the Class of 1877, in accordance 
with the advice of Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White. 

Voted that the plans submitted by 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White for 
the gates assigned to the classes of 
1857, 1877, and 1886, be approved. 

Voted that the Rev. George T. Pur- 
ves be appointed Lecturer on the 
William Belden Noble Foundation 
for the ensuing academic year. 

Voted to appoint Frank DeWitt 
Washburn Assistant in the Architec- 
tural Library, from Feb. 1, 1901, for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 


Meeting of March 11, 1901. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from W. S. Dexter, trustee, 
the sum of $51,000 on account of the 
Calvin Ellis bequest, — and $59,000 
from the Henry Saltonstall bequest, 
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$50,000 thereof to establish the Gur- 
don Saltonstall Fund, $6000 to be 
added to the Saltonstall Scholarship, 
and $3000 to be added to the Lever- 
ett Saltonstall Scholarship. 

Voted that the gift of $25.29, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Asa Gray, to be 
applied in binding periodicals in the 
library of the Gray Herbarium, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Kuno Francke for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1901- 
1902, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board, May 31, 
1880. 

oted that the gift of a*clock from 
an anonymous giver be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 


Meeting of March 25, 1901. 


The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Philip Dexter, ex- 
ecutor of the will of Roger Wolcott, 
the sum of $20,000, in payment of Mr. 
Wolcott’s bequest under the following 
clause in his will :— “ Fifth : I give 
to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College twenty thousand dollars, 
to be by them added in equal shares 
and to become part of the funds here- 
tofore created by me and established 
as the J. Huntington Wolcott Fund, 
and the Huntington Frothingham Wol- 
cott Fund, by votes of the said Presi- 
dent and Fellows dated June 8, 1891.” 

Yoted that the sum of $10,000, 
received from Mr. Charles H. Wilder 
and Miss Florence E. Wilder, being 
the final payment on account of their 
agreement dated Nov. 27, 1899, to 


* found a Chair in the Medical School, 


be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the de- 
partment of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures for its gift of $500, being 
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part of the proceeds of a performance 
of Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, the 
same to be added to the fund for Col- 
lections for a Germanic Museum. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. W. S. Dexter, 
trustee, the sum of $2488, the balance 
of the bequest of Calvin Ellis. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Winslow Warren, 
administrator, the sum of $387.28, on 
account of the bequest of Miss Lucy 
Ellis. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor D. G. Lyon for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1901- 
1902, on the terms of the votes of 
April 9, 1900. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor F. W. Taussig for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1901- 
1902, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted that no additional fee shall be 
charged for the courses Engineering 
4a, 4c, and 4d, to students registered 
in the University during the year pre- 
vious to taking the courses, who shall 
take them as part of a consistent 
course of study in engineering. 

Voted to appoint Robert Mearns 
Yerkes Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Psychology for 1901-1902. 

Voted to appoint Maximilian Lind- 
say Kellner, A. M., Lecturer on the 
History of Israel for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: James Haughton Woods, in 
Anthropology; Dickinson Sergeant 
Miller, in Philosophy; Robert Mac- 
Dougall, Ph. D.,in Philosophy; Arthur 
Orlo Norton, A. M., in the History and 
Art of Teaching. 

‘oted to appoint the following In- 
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structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: George Henry Chase, Ph. D., 
in Greek; Roland Burrage Dixon, 
Ph. D., in Anthropology; James 
Haughton Woods, in Philosophy; 
Henry Harrison Haynes, Ph. D., in 
Semitic Languages. 

Voted to appoint A. B. Whitney 
Proctor of Divinity Hall, from May 
4, 1901, for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to appoint A. B. Whitney 
Proctor of Divinity Hall for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901. 


Meeting of April 8, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
March 28, 1901, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $5000 from the 
executor of the will of John Davis 
William French, being Mr. French’s 
unrestricted bequest to Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Voted that the gift of $600, received 
from Mrs. C. M. Barnard, being her 
eighteenth annual payment for the 
Warren H. Cudworth Scholarships, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Messrs. 
Francis Stanton Blake, George Baty 
Blake, and Lowell Blake for their 
gift of $500 to the Surgical Labora- 
tory Fund, to be used to defray special 
expenses during the current year. 

Voted that the gift of $260, received 
through Professor Baker, for the pur- 
chase of the collection of portraits of 
David Garrick for the Library, as a 
memorial to the late Justin Winsor, 
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be gratefully accepted, and that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to each giver. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $10,000 from Mr. 
Francis H. Appleton, executor under 
the will of Mrs. Georgiana C. Salton- 
stall, in payment of Mrs. Saltonstall’s 
bequest, to be added to the Gurdon 
Saltonstall Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $6.66, re- 
ceived from Professor F. G. Peabody, 
being the unexpended balance of sub- 
scriptions to the Phillips Brooks 
House paid to him by Mr. Edwin H. 
Abbot, be gratefully accepted, and 
that this sum be added to the Phillips 
Brooks House Endowment Fund. 

Voted that the sum of $45.48, re- 
ceived from Professor F. G. Peabody, 
being the unexpended balance of gift 
for furnishing the Shepard Room in 
Phillips Brooks House, be gratefully 
accepted, and that this sum be added 
to the income of the Phillips Brooks 
House Endowment Fund. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 
Meeting of April 10, 1901. 


Mr. Bancroft, for the Committee on 
Government, to which was referred 
April 11, 1900, the question of appoint- 
ing an Assistant to the President of 
the University, reported in favor of 
such appointment, and the report was 
referred to the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions. 

Mr. Everett presented the following 
motion, with the motion that it be re- 
ferred to the committee on Reports 
and Resolutions: That a committee 
of the Overseers be appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the department 
of instruction called the Department 
of Education: and that this committee 
have in charge also the subject of the 
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relations of the University to the pre- 
paratory schools. Referred to the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions. 

On motion of Mr. Norton, Voted 
that the Board of Overseers request 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College to appoint a Standing Com- 
mittee of five members, of whom two 
at least shall be members of this 
Board, and one a member of the Fac- 
ulty of the College, to which shall be 
submitted all plans and designs of 
permanent buildings for the Univer- 
sity, previous to their adoption, to- 
gether with their proposed sites, to 
the end that the committee may ad- 
vise in respect to them. 

Dr. Walcott presented the vote of 
the Faculty in reply to a communica- 
tion of the Overseers that the first 
recitation in the morning begin at a 
quarter before eight, and end at twenty 
minutes before nine o’clock, and that 
no other changes be made. 

The reports of Visiting Committees 
were presented, viz: in Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, in the depart- 
ment of Zodlogy, on Physical Train- 
ing, Athletic Sports, and the Sanitary 
Condition of all Buildings; under sus- 
pension of the rules, they were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions. 

The Report of the Committee on 
the Lawrence Scientific School was 
returned by the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions, with the recommen- 
dation that it be printed. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1901. 


On Elections. — Moorfield Storey, 
Edmund Wetmore, G. F. Hoar, J. J. 
Storrow, S. M. Weld. 

On Reports and Resolutions. —C. F. 
Adams, Francis Rawle, E. P. Seaver, 
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W. A. Bancroft, Winslow Warren, C. 
E. Norton, Samuel Hill. 


ON DEPARTMENTS. 


To visit the Divinity School. —G. A. 
Gordon, Wm. Lawrence, Wm. Ever- 
ett, Alexander McKenzie, C. F. Dole, 
A. M. Howe, Bradley Gilman, George 
Batchelor. 

To visit the Law School. —J. J. 
Storrow, C. J. Bonaparte, C. C. Bea- 
man, Robert Grant, John Noble, R. 
M. Morse, L. D. Brandeis, J. B. War- 
ner, H. W. Putnam. 

To visit the Medical and Dental 
Schools. — George B. Shattuck, S. A. 
Green, C. F. Folsom, D. W. Cheever, 
Henry F. Sears, Morrill Wyman, W. 
S. Bigelow, H. H. Sprague. 

To visit the Veterinary School. — 
G. G. Crocker, D. W. Cheever, A. S. 
Bigelow, L. G. Burnham, J. A. Beebe, 
E. D. Morgan, W. L. Pierce, J. E. 
Thayer, R. M. Burnett, H. L. Morse, 
Pauline R. O. Danielson (Mrs. John 
DeForest Danielson). 

To visit the Bussey Institution. —F. 
H. Appleton, Augustus Hemenway, 
Francis Shaw, C. M. Weld, Lawrence 
Brooks, W.S. Hall, A. H. Parker. 

To visit the Library. — W. Everett, 
G. E. Adams, John Fiske, Stephen 
Salisbury, C. C. Smith, Elihu Chaun- 
cey, S. A. Green, W. C. Ford. 

To visit the Observatory. — E. P. 
Seaver, H. S. Huidekoper, T. J. Cool- 
idge, Simon Newcomb, J. C. Palfrey, 
R. T. Paine, C. F. Choate, F. H. Pea- 
body, C. P. Bowditch, G. I. Alden, J. 
E. Davis, Anna P. Draper (Mrs. 
Henry Draper), Francis Bartlett. 

To visit the Botanic Garden and 
Botanical Museum. — W. A. Bancroft, 
H. H. Hunnewell, David Pingree, G. 
A. Nickerson, J. R. Churchill, N. C. 
Nash, Oliver Ames, Elliot C. Lee, C. 
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G. Weld, Mary Lee Ware (Miss), 
Edwin F. Atkins. 

To visit the Gray Herbarium. — F. 
H. Peabody, E. W. Hooper, C. F. 
Sprague, G. G. Kennedy, N. T. Kidder, 
E. F. Williams, E. H. Abbot, Walter 
Deane, G. W. Hammond, G. R. White, 
Sarah E. Potter (Mrs. W. B. Potter). 

To visit the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy. —C. F. Folsom, Theodore 
Roosevelt, F. L. Higginson, H. S. 
Huidekoper, A. L. Lowell, Louis 
Cabot, D. L. Pickman, Wm. Brewster. 

To visit the Peabody Museum. — 
Augustus Hemenway, F. L. Higgin- 
son, C. P. Bowditch, H. W. Haynes, 
J. W. Fewkes, C. J. Blake, G. A. 
Nickerson. 

To visit the Arnold Arboretum. —S. 
M. Weld, Walter Hunnewell, H. G. 
Russell, C. F. Sprague, M. K. Jesup, 
W. B. de las Casas, C. E. Stratton, 
Mary S. Ames (Miss), Abby A. Brad- 
ley (Miss), Nathan Matthews, Jr., T. 
J. Coolidge, Jr. 

To visit the Lawrence Scientific 
School. —F. L. Higginson, Morrill 
Wyman, E. C. Clarke, E. D. Leavitt, 
John Lawrence, A. L. Rotch, C. H. 
Manning. 

To visit the Jefferson Physical Labor- 
atory and Department of Physics. — 
Francis Blake, Edmund Wetmore, T. 
J. Coolidge, Elihu Thomson, E. D. 
Leavitt, F. P. Fish, A. L. Rotch. 

To visit the Chemical Laboratory. — 
E. D. Pearce, C. F. Folsom, Wolcott 
Gibbs, Alexander Cochrane, Samuel 
Cabot, Edward Mallinckrodt, W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr. 

On Physical Training, Athletic 
Sports, and Sanitary Condition of all 
Buildings. —G. W. Weld, Robert 
Bacon, Theodore Roosevelt, H. S. 
Huidekoper, R. F. Clark, Edwin 
Farnham, M. H. Richardson, Wm. 
Hooper, C. J. Blake, H. W. Putnam. 
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On the Administration of the Uni- 
versity Chapel.— Wm. Lawrence, G. 
A. Gordon, A. T. Lyman, F. H. John- 
son, H. N. Brown, S. M. Crothers, E. 
W. Donald. 

On the Treasurer’s Accounts. — E. 
W. Hooper, F. L. Higginson, Robert 
Bacon, Moses Williams, Alfred Bow- 
ditch, Robert Gardiner. 


FOR THE COLLEGE. 
On Government. — W. A. Bancroft, 
Moorfield Storey, Robert Grant, D. W. 
Cheever, G. M. Lane, C. C. Jackson. 


FOR THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

On the Semitic Languages. — J. H. 
Schiff, Stephen Salisbury, George 
Wigglesworth, Isidor Straus. 

On the Indo-Iranian Languages. — 
E. J. Young, G. F. Moore, A. V. W. 
Jackson, W. S. Bigelow. 

On the Classics. —G. M. Lane, H. 
W. Haynes, Prentiss Cummings, B. S. 
Ladd, James Loeb, W. A. Gardner. 

On English Literature. — T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Robert Grant, H. A. Clapp, C. 
E. L. Wingate, Bliss Perry. 

On Composition and Rhetoric. — C. 
F. Adams, E. L. Godkin, G. R. Nutter. 

On Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures. — H. W. Putnam, Godfrey 
Morse, Louis Prang, C. S. Houghton, 
F. M. Holls, Heinrich Conried. 

On French.—T. J. Coolidge, C. 
J. Bonaparte, J. T. Coolidge, Jr., 
Nathan Appleton. 

On Italian, Spanish, and Romance 
Philology. —G. B. Shattuck, J. R. 
Coolidge, H. R. Lang, J. H. Smith, 
W. R. Thayer. 

On Philosophy. —G. B. Dorr, R. 
C. Cabot, R. H. Dana, Joseph Lee, T. 
W. Ward. 

On Political Economy. — A. T. Ly- 
man, T. J. Coolidge, H. E. Deming, J. 
E. Thayer, J. F. Moors. 
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On Ancient History, Mediaeval His- 
tory, and Roman Law. — John Noble, 
William Everett, R. F. Sturgis, A. P. 
Stone. 

On Modern History and International 
Law. — J. F. Rhodes, John Fiske, W. 
F. Wharton, W. G. Peckham. 

On Fine Arts. —C. E. Norton, E. 
M. Wheelwright, F. P. Vinton, S. D. 
Warren, R. C. Sturgis. 

On Music. —H. A. Lamb, John 
Fiske, Arthur Foote, F. S. Converse. 

On Mathematics. —S. C. Chandler, 
Percival Lowell, W. L. Putnam. 

On Engineering. — W. T. Sampson, 
C. H. Manning, George Duncan. 

On Architecture. —R. S. Peabody, 
E. M. Wheelright, A. W. Longfellow, 
R. C. Sturgis. 

On Botany. —G. R. Shaw, N. C. 
Nash, G. G. Kennedy, Walter Deane. 

On Zoblogy. —D. W. Cheever, C. J. 
Blake, William Brewster. 

On Geology, Mineralogy, and Petro- 
graphy. — Charles Fairchild, G. P. 
Gardner, Raphael Pumpelly, W. S. 
Bigelow. 

On Mining and Metallurgy. —T. L. 
Livermore, E. C. Felton, Bulkeley 
Wells, Q. A. Shaw, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 
1880. Henry Champion Jones to Ethel 
Bowditch, at Jamaica Plain, on 
March 30, 1901. 
Francis Boylston Austin to 
Mary L. Fisher, at Brookline, 
May 2, 1901. 
Winthrop Wetherbee to Alice 
Harding Clark, at Boston, Feb. 
6, 1901. 
Henry Lathrop Gilbert to 
Laura Fullerton, at Columbus, 
O., April 11, 1901. 
Edward Fuller Fitzhugh to 
Mabel West Meyer, at Boise, 
Idaho, Feb. 4, 1901. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1891. 
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1892. James Hayden Wright to Mar- 
garet Hardon, at Newton, April 
24, 1901. 

1893. George Hale Brabrook to Grace 
Bradford White, at Taunton, 
1894. 

1893. Clarence Rudolph Falk to Mar- 
garet Sawyer, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 14, 1901. 

1893. William Harry Furber_ to 
Mabel Harriet Holden, at Long- 
wood, March 27, 1901. 

1895. Asa White Kenney Billings to 
Edna Peabody, at New York 
city, Dec. 17, 1900. 

[1895.] Orlando Davis Hammond to 
Lilian Kirk McDowell, at Rose- 
mont, Pa., Feb. 16, 1901. 

[1895.] Gustavus Adolphus Kaven to 
Mary H. Howard, at Water- 
town, April 4, 1900. 

1895. Robert Lovejoy Raymond to 
Mary Minturn Higbee, at Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y., April 13, 
1901. 

[1896.] Bartholomew Jacob to Lydia 
Mason Brown, at New York, 
N. Y., April 18, 1901. 

[1896.] Philip Gordon Mumford to 
Carmen A. Davis, at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, April 30, 1901. 

1896. Francis Deak Pollak to Inez 
Cohen, at New York city, Jan. 
4, 1901. 

1897. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., to 
Edith Stephenson, at Newton 
Centre, March 16, 1901. 

1897. George Harold Noyes to Frances 
L. Fugate, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
June 14, 1900. 

[1897.] Edwin Willis Rich to Ellen 
Almeda Chase, at Dedham, 
July 12, 1900. 

1897. Philip Lees Smith to Belle Farr 
Webster, at Geneva, N. Y., 
Feb. 12, 1901. 

1899. Frederick Moulton Alger to 
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Mary Eldrige Swift, at Detroit, 
Mich., May 2, 1901. 

[1899.] George Albert Cole to Mary 
Elizabeth Wood, at Brookline, 
April 24, 1901. 

1899. Howard Coonley to Leslie 
Walker May, at Boston, April 
18, 1901. 

1899. Henry Sturgis Dennison to 
Mary Tyler Thurber, at Plym- 
South, Feb. 12, 1901. 

1899. Alvin Tracy Simonds to Susan 
Gansevoort Lansing, at Albany 
N. Y., April 16, 1901. 

M. D. 1894. Sidney Archer Lord to 
Anne Outram Sturgis, at Bos- 
ton, April 8, 1901. 

S. B. 1894. Sylvester Dwight Judd to 
Helen Marcella Parkhurst, at 
New York, Dec. 21, 1900. 

S. B. 1897. Eduardo Egberto Saldaiia 
to Ezequiela Casenave y 
Orosco, at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, Aug. 19, 1900. 

S. B. 1896. Manuel Arturo Saldafia 
to Maria Eduarda Crdosas, at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, April 29, 
1901. 

[L. S. 1891.] George Collier Hitch- 
cock to Elizabeth Lawrence 
Fiske, at Milton, Feb. 12, 1901. 


NECROLOGY. 
Fesruary 1 To Aprit 30, 1901. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 

The College. 

1834. Charles Mason, LL. B., b. 3 

June, 1810, at Dublin, N. H.; 
d. at Fitchburg, 13 Mar., 1901. 
1837. Nathaniel Holmes, b. 2 July, 
1814, at Peterborough, N. H.; 
d. at Cambridge, 26 Feb., 1901. 
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1837. 


1839. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1846. 


1853. 


1854. 


1856. 


1858. 


1859. 


1870. 


1872. 


Henry Williams, b. 24 April, 
1816, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
5 Mar., 1901. 

George Hayward, M. D., b. 11 
Dee., 1819, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 30 Mar., 1901. 

Samuel Foster McCleary, LL.B., 
b. 14 July, 1822, at Boston; d. 
at Brookline, 25 April, 1901. 
George Ford, b. 28 Feb., 1818, 
at Boston; d. at Kansas City, 
Mo., 2 Feb., 1901. 

Henry James Hudson, Div. Sch., 
b. 29 June, 1821, at Newbury- 
port; d. at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
24 Mar., 1901. 

Fitzedward Hall, LL. D., b. 24 
Mar., 1825, at Troy, N. Y.; d. 
at Marlesford, Co. Suffolk, 
Eng., 1 Feb., 1901. 


. Thomas Breese, b. 11 Feb., 


1826, at Newport, R. I.; d. at 
Newport, R. I., 6 Jan., 1901. 


. Charles Sprague Lincoln, b. 20 


April, 1826, at Walpole, N. 
H.; d. at Somerville, 4 April, 
1901. 

Nathan Henry Chamberlain, b. 
25 Dec., 1831, at Bourne; d. at 
Bourne, 1 April, 1901. 

John Chandler Bancroft, b. 24 
April, 1835, at Northampton; 
d. at Boston, 3 Feb., 1901. 
William Wirt Burrage, LL. B., 
b. 7 Feb., 1836, at Cambridge; 
d. at Chestnut Hill, 6 Mar., 
1901. 

Horatio James Gilbert, b. 3 
July, 1837, at Taunton; d. at 
Milton, 11 Mar., 1901. 

John Winslow, b. 14 Mar., 1836, 
at Lynn; d. at Ithaca, N. Y., 28 
Oct., 1900. 

Charles Hosmer Walcott, b. 8 
Nov., 1848, at Concord; d. at 
Concord, 25 April, 1901. 

Allen Walton Gould, b. 21 


Neerology. 


1872. 


1877. 


1882. 
1890. 


1896. 


1900. 


1900. 


1858. 


1871. 


1886. 


1887. 


1846. 
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Nov., 1847, at Athens, Me.; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 30 Mar., 1901. 
Peter Hulme, b. 29 Nov., 1850, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 23 April, 
1901. 

Robert Willard Greenleaf, M.D., 
b. 24 Jan., 1855, at Charles- 
town; d. at Ipswich, 28 April, 
1901. 

Whipple Nahum Potter, b. 6 
Dec., 1859, at Roxbury; d. at 
Brookline, 28 Feb., 1901. 
Clifford Warren Smith, b. 23 
Sept., 1868, at Quincy; d. at 
Omaha, Neb., 11 April, 1901. 
Nathan Walworth Marsh, b. 27 
Feb., 1872, at Bloomington, III.; 
d. at West Point, Miss., 15 
Feb., 1901. 

Lawrence Carter Forman, b. 22 
Dec., 1878, at Staten Island, 
N. Y.; d. at Marietta, O., 11 
Mar., 1901. 

Jesse Frank, b. 3 July, 1879, 
at Baltimore, Md.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 1 Feb., 1901. 


Medical School. 
Josiah Henry Stickney, b. 11 
Feb., 1826, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 4 Feb., 1901. 
Frederick Lyman Thayer, b. 13 
May, 1848, at Shirley; d. at 
West Newton, 4 Mar., 1901. 
William Ford Aiken, b. 16 Dec., 
1864, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Savannah, Ga., 27 Feb., 1901. 
Elmer John LaDue, born in 
Vermont ; d. at Boston, 13 May, 
1888. 


Law School. 
James Carter Bolling, b. 14 
Nov., 1824, at Petersburg, Va.; 
d. at Hamburg, Ark., 3 July, 
1863. 








. James Francis Wall, b. 8 July, 
1874, at Charlestown; d. at 
Charlestown, 4 Feb., 1901. 


Scientific School. 

John Minot Rice, b. 13 Mar, 
1831, at Northborough; d. at 
Northborough, 2 Mar., 1901. 
Fernando Alphonse Yznaga, 
born in 1853, in Louisiana; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 6 Mar.,, 
1901. 


1862. 


1875. 


Honorary Graduates. 

(LL. D.) William Maxwell 
Evarts, b. 6 Feb., 1818, at Bos- 
ton; d. at New York, N. Y., 28 
Feb., 1901. 

(LL. D.) Edward Elbridge 
Salisbury, b. 6 April, 1814, at 
Boston; d.at New Haven, Conn., 
5 Feb., 1901. 


1870. 


1886. 


Temporary Members. 

Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1839.] William Francis Channing, b. 
22 Feb., 1820; d. at Boston, 19 
Mar., 1901. 

[1840.] William Pickering Hill, b. 18 
Oct., 1819, at Concord; d. at 
Denver, Colo., 1901. 

[1863.] Charles Frederic Fearing, b. 
31 July, 1840, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
4 April, 1901. 

[1895.] Frederic William Sprague, d. 
at’ Calvary, North-West Terri- 
tories, Can., 2 April, 1901. 

[1904.] William Joseph Regan, b. at 
Cambridge; d. at Cambridge, 
19 Mar., 1901. 

[M.8.1851.] John Henry Hobart 
Burge, b. 12 Aug., 1823, at 
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Wickford, R. I.; d. at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 24 Mar., 1901. 

[M. S.1860.] George Holmes Bixby, 
born in 1837, at Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana; d. at Boston, 27 
Feb., 1901. 

[L. S. 1844.] George Taber Pierce, d. 
at Centerville, Kans., 1901. 

[L. S. 1853.] Alfred Pell, b. 6 Aug., 
1833, at New York, N. Y.;d. at 
New York, N. Y., 20 Mar, 
1901. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


»*, Owing to the sale and demoli- 
tion of No. 6 Beacon St., the office of 
the Graduates’ Magazine has been re- 
moved to No. 517 Exchange Building, 
53 State St., Boston. Subscriptions, 
advertisements, and other business 
communications should be sent there. 
Editorial matter, books for review, 
ete., should be addressed as heretofore 
to the Editor, Wm. R. Thayer, No. 8 
Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

«*, The Magazine receives fre- 
quent orders for complete sets. As 
the following numbers are out of 
print, the Treasurer would like to ac- 
quire, by purchase or exchange, copies 
of Nos. 3, 5, 12, 17, 22, 26, and 27. 
Address W. H. Wade, 517 Exchange 
Building, Boston. 

The Graduate School catalogue for 
1901 announces few changes. Atten- 
tion is called to a new rule, which will 
go into effect next September, impos- 
ing a fee of $20 on all students taking 
the degree of Ph. D., S. D., A. M., or 
S. M., and on those taking the degree 
of A. B. or S. B. in one, two, or three 
years. 

A. R. Marsh, ’83, G. V. Leverett, 
67, Judge J. M. Morton, / ’61, and 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65, have re- 
cently become members of the Colo- 
nial Society of Massachusetts. 
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The Unitarian Historical Society, 
recently founded, has among its offi- 
cers: J. C. Perkins, ¢ 91, sec.; H. G. 
Denny, ’52, treas.; L. C. Cornish, p 
’99, librarian ; Dr. J. De Normandie, 
t 62, and S. A. Eliot, ’84, directors. 

Ralph Hoffmann, ’94, M. L. Fernald, 
s ’97, Hollis Webster, ’84, W. L. W. 
Field, Sp., 98, and Helen M. Noyes, 
R. ’99, form the corps of instructors 
for the Alstead School of Natural His- 
tory, which will hold its third session 
at Alstead Centre, N. H., from July 2 
to Aug. 5. 

The Class of 1869 proposes to build, 
instead of a section of the Fence, a 
substitute for the old College Pump in 
front of Hollis. The Corporation has 
granted the site to the Class; and 
Walter Cook, ’69, of New York, is 
preparing a design for a fountain and 
seats, in general consistency with the 
old buildings and the new fence. The 
committee appointed to represent the 
Class are : Francis G. Peabody, A. M. 
Howe, W. S. Hall, of Cambridge ; 
T. P. Beal, J. S. Bigelow, of Boston ; 
A. G. Fox, of New York ; G. G. Wil- 
lard, of Chicago. 

Up to going to press, the following 
Gates and sections of the New Fence 
had been assigned : Commencing at 
the Johnston Gate, and continuing 
North and West to the Meyer Gate, 
opposite Memorial Hall — Class of 
74; Class of ’70; Class of ’86 ; Class 
of ’76 ; Meyer Gate. From the John- 
ston Gate, South and East — Class of 
73; Class of ’75; Class of ’57 ; Me- 
Kean Gate ; Class of ’89; Class of 
77; Class of ’90; Class of ’80. Be- 
tween the Johnston and Meyer Gates, 
two divisions remain unassigned, 
namely, that opposite Phillips Brooks 
House, and that between the Meyer 
Gate and the ’76 division. The whole 
space between the Johnston Gate and 
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the corner of Quincy Street, is as- 
signed to the Classes above named. 
All the space assigned, except the di- 
vision of the Class of ’80, is under 
contract, and either in construction or 
process of construction. Of the above 
Gates, the Johnston, Meyer, and the 
Class of ’77, are carriage entrances. 
The divisions facing Quincy St. and 
Broadway remain unassigned. It is 
believed that some of the most desir- 
able approaches, as new buildings de- 
velop, will be found on Quincy St. and 
Broadway. 

The late Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, 
bequeathed $20,000 to Harvard. 

Among the officers of the National 
Civil Service Reform League for 1901 
are pres., D. C. Gilman, h 76 ; vice- 
pres., C. F. Adams, ’56, J. H. Choate, 
52, H. C. Lea, h 90, Seth Low, h ’90, 
Bishop H. C. Potter, h ’90 ; assistant 
sec., E. H. Goodwin, ’95 ; members of 
the council, Moorfield Storey, ’66, W. 
W. Vaughan, ’70, R. H. Dana, ’74, R. 
W. Gilder, h ’90, S. H. Ordway, / 83, 
Carl Schurz, h ’76, E. P. Wheeler, 
l ’59, C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, and C. B. 
Wilby, ’70. 

The following figures show the 
number of students in the University 
living in the various parts of Cam- 
bridge. In the classification by streets 
the figures include the men in the 
various dormitories: The Yard, 510; 
Massachusetts Ave., 494; Mt. Au- 
burn St., 304 ; Oxford St., 231; Bow 
St., 206 ; Cambridge St., 116 ; Hol- 
yoke St., 110; Harvard St., 109; 
Brattle St., 95; Kirkland St., 83; 
Dunster St., 73; Wendell St., 53; 
Divinity Ave., 50; Irving St., 49; 
Hammond St., 46; Trowbridge St., 
41; Mellen St., 31; Gorham St., 28 ; 
Boylston St., 26; Sumner St., 25 ; 
Story St., 24 ; Broadway, 22 ; Linden 
St., 21; Scattering, 130; total num- 
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ber outside Yard, 2367 ; number of 
men in private dormitories, 820 ; 
number of men in College buildings 
outside Yard, 498 ; number of men in 
private houses, 1049; total number 
outside Yard, 2367 ; total number of 
students living in Cambridge, 2877 ; 
number of men in the University, ex- 
cluding the Summer School, 4316 ; 
number of men living in Cambridge, 
2877 ; number of men living outside 
Cambridge, 1439. — Crimson. 

The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences has recently elected as 
resident fellows : T. Lyman, ’97 (Phy- 
sics) ; Prof. L. J. Johnson, ’87 (Tech- 
nology and Engineering); Prof. H. L. 
Smyth, 83 (Technology and Engi- 
neering) ; Prof. E. Emerton, ’71 (Po- 
litical Economy and History); Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, ’79 (Political Economy 
and History). 

Prof. J. W. White has been re- 
elected president of the Archaeologi- 
eal Institute ; C. P. Bowditch, 63, 
and Pres. D. C. Gilman were chosen 
vice-presidents. Prof. Seymour will 
represent the Institute at the ninth 
jubilee celebration of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, this summer. 

The Porcellian Club has had per- 
mission to erect a gate at the entrance 
to the Yard between Wadsworth 
House and Boylston Hall. It is to be 
in memory of Joseph McKean, 1794. 

The following bill, in regard to the 
franchise for Overseers of Harvard 
College, was introduced into the 
Mass. legislature last winter, and 
has been passed without substantial 
change. It gives to the Corporation 
and Overseers the right to determine 
what graduates of the University, not 
included in the Act of 1865, shall be 
admitted to the franchise, provided it 
is ratified by the graduates who vote 
for Overseers at this Commencement: 
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“ Section 1. The President and 
Fellows of Harvard College and the 
Board of Overseers of said College, 
acting separately at meetings called 
for that purpose, may determine from 
time to time by concurrent vote wheth- 
er any, and, if any, what degrees is- 
sued by said College other than those 
mentioned in the first section of chap- 
ter one hundred and seventy-three of 
the acts of the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, shall entitle the recipi- 
ents thereof to vote for Overseers to 
the same extent and under the same 
restrictions to and under which recipi- 
ents of the degree of bachelor of arts 
from said College may now so vote. 

“Section 2. This act shall be in 
force when the Board of Overseers 
and the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College respectively, at 
meetings held for that purpose, shall 
by vote have assented to the same: 
provided, it shall have been approved 
by a vote of the holders of degrees 
now entitled to vote for Overseers, 
said vote to be taken at the time of 
the next annual election of Overseers 
and to be announced by advertisement 
in two Boston newspapers at least 
once a week for three successive 
weeks preceding such election.” 

The Hon. Wayne MacVeagh has 
been chosen Orator of the Phi Beta 
Kappa this year, and Prof. George 
Santayana, ’86, Poet. 

At the Boylston Prize Speaking in 
Sanders Theatre, on May 9, first prizes 
were awarded to W. D. Carleton, ’02, 
and P. W. Thomson, ’02 ; second 
prizes to J. H. Holmes, ’02 ; I. Gross- 
man, ’02, and A. E. Minard, ’01. 
Carleton chose, “The Use and Abuse 
of Property,” by Roosevelt ; Thomson 
gave a selection from Coppée, “ The 
Benediction ;” Holmes gave, ‘The 


Death of Lincoln,” by Phillips 
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Brooks; Grossman, part of Daniel 
O’Connell’s speech on the Irish Dis- 
turbance Bill; and Minard, a selec- 
tion from Sienkiewicz, “The Rescue 
of Lygia in the Arena.” The judges 
were Pres. Eliot, Dr. Wm. Everett, 
59, Gen. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, Prof. 
Asaph Hall, Prof. Samuel Williston, 
’82, Judge Jabez Fox, ’71, Alexander 
McKenzie, 59, R. G. Huling, p 97, 
the Rev. Prescott Evarts, ’81, and the 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, ’86. 

The Law School Seniors have 
elected for Commencement officers : 
Marshal, F. Taylor; secretary, H. Ban- 
croft. 

The candidates for the degree of 
A. M. have elected J. B. Rorer, 2 G., as 
marshal for Class Day. The follow- 
ing men were appointed on a commit- 
tee for general arrangements: F. G. 
Ballentine, 1 G., A. H. Shearer, 2 G., 
and R. W. Stone, 2 G. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association will 
be held at 517 Exchange Building, 
Boston, Tuesday, June 24, at 12 m. 

On March 1, Frederic Harrison lec- 
tured on “The Writings of King Al- 
fred.” On April 25, M. Coquelin 
spoke on “ Art and the Comedian.” 

The old A. D. Club-house, on the 
corner of Dunster and Mt. Auburn 
sts., has been secured by the Signet. 

The annual Dudleian Lecture was 
given April 9 by Prof. Arthur C. Mc- 
Giffert, D. D., of New York, on the 
Validity of Non-Episcopal Orders. 

A circular has been issued by the 
Lawrence Scientific School, containing 
the following regulation of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences in accordance 
with which students may obtain both 
the A. B. and S. B. in five years: 
“Students who wish to take the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in addition 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts may 
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register in the Lawrence Scientific 
School after their third year in Har- 
vard College (or after the satisfactory 
completion of fourteen courses count- 
ing towards the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts). They may obtain the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts on the satisfactory 
completion of the required number of 
courses counting towards that degree, 
and the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence after at least two years in the 
Scientific School, the last year to be 
devoted to work prescribed by the 
Administrative Board of the Scientific 
School.” 

Herbert Weir Smyth, recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Greek, was born 
in 1857, at Wilmington, Del. After 
graduation at Harvard in 1878, he 
studied at Leipzig under Curtius, Rib- 
beck, and Lipsius; later, at Gottingen, 
under Sauppe, Dilthey, Fick, and 
Kielhorn; Ph. D., Gottingen, 1884. He 
was instructor in Classics and Sanskrit 
at Williams College, 1883-85; reader 
in Greek Literature at Johns Hopkins 
University, 1885-88; since 1888, pro- 
fessor of Greek at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. He translated Weber’s Heilige 
Literatur der Jaina, Bombay, 1893, 
and is author of T’he Dialects of Greece ; 
Ionic, Oxford, 1894, Greek Melic Poets, 
London, 1900, and of various articles 
in philological journals. Since 1889, 
he has been secretary of the American 
Philological Association and editor of 
its Transactions. In 1889-90 he was 
professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 

On Feb. 22 about 60 past and pre- 
sent editors of the Harvard Lampoon 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of its 
founding by a dinner at the Hotel 
Westminster, Boston. F. J. Stimson, 
76, presided. The toasts were as fol- 


lows: “ The Founders,” J. T. Wheel- 
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wright, ’76; “The Renascence,” W. 
R. Thayer, ’81; “The Lampoon,” W. 
B. Wheelwright, ’01; “ Francis Gilbert 
Attwood,” J. T. Coolidge, ’79; Poem, 
Owen Wister, ’82; “Harvard Col- 
lege,” Barrett Wendell, ’77; “ Har- 
vard University,” George Santayana, 
’86. A special commemoration num- 
ber of the Lampoon was issued ; and 
in addition to this, a thick pamphlet 
containing historical reminiscences of 
the Lampoon, by J. T. Wheelwright, 
76, W. R. Thayer, ’81, G. Santayana, 
’86, J. P. Denison, ’90, Winthrop 
Ames, ’95, and W. B. Wheelwright, 
701. The Board printed subsequently 
for private distribution W. R. Thay- 
er’s address and Owen Wister’s poem. 

All the early manuscript records of 
the College have been preserved in 
fairly sound condition, except the ear- 
liest portions of the Treasurer’s ac- 
counts covering parts of the years 
1669-1693. These suffered from a 
long sojourn in John Hancock’s car- 
riage house, where they were eaten by 
insects and discolored and rotted by 
damp, and since their rescue in an in- 
complete condition they have not been 
in such a state that they could be 
handled without falling to pieces. Not 
long ago these ragged pages were 
taken in hand by the Emery Record 
Co., of Taunton, and with admirable 
skill they have been mounted between 
almost transparent sheets of white 
silk, so that they may now be freely 
handled and are saved from further 
deterioration. 

It is said that the grave of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Brewster, H. C., 1642, who 
graduated in Harvard’s first Class, 
and was buried at Setauket, L. L., is 
unmarked. 

J. R. Johnson will conduct a botani- 
cal expedition to Venezuela, starting 
on June 15. 
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Officers of the Mass. Reform Club, 
Boston, for 1901, are, pres., Winslow 
Warren, 58 ;_ vice-pres., C. F. Adams, 
56, C. W. Eliot, 53, R. H. Dana, ’74, 
A. M. Howe, ’69, J. J. Myers, ’69, 
Gamaliel Bradford, ’49, C. S. Hamlin, 
’83, C. R. Codman, 49, Charles War- 
ren, 89; sec. W. C. Wait, °82; 
treas., C. H. Fiske, Jr., 93; exec. 
com., D. G. Haskins, Jr., 66, J. F. 
Moors, 83, H. O. Apthorp, ’79, W. 
T. Piper, ’74. 

Monroe Buckley took first prize 
and H. H. Ruston second, at the ex- 
hibition of the Harvard Camera Club. 

Among the officers of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation are Robert Bacon, 
’80, Nathaniel Thayer, ’71. Robert 
Bacon, ’80, and Charles MacVeagh, 
’81, are directors of the Federal Steel 
Co. 

The Alumni Association of the Bos- 
ton City Hospital has among its offi- 
cers : Dr. W. E. Boardman, pres.; Dr. 
W. A. Morris, vice-pres.; Dr. W. H. 
Robey, Jr., sec.; Dr. W. H. Prescott, 
treas.; Dr. T. E. Goldthwait, exec. 
com. for five years. 

Prof. E. A. Ross, whose dismissal 
from Stanford University caused much 
unfavorable comment, has been elected 
professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., and 
has also been made university lecturer 
in Sociology at Harvard. Dr. G. T. 
Lapsley and J. P. Warren, who went 
to Stanford University in February, 
have declined tempting offers to re- 
main there permanently. 

On Feb. 21 the Harvard and Yale 
men of Louisville, Ky., had a joint 
dinner. 

The Pow-Wow Club celebrated its 
30th birthday by a dinner at the Tui- 
leries on March 9. About 100 men 
attended. One of the founders of the 
club, A. G. Fox of New York, pre- 
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sided, and the speakers were Prof. J. 
B. Ames, Dean of the Law School ; 
J. J. Myers, Speaker of the House ; 
Judge W. C. Loring, of the Supreme 
Court ; Judge F. J. Swayze, of New 
Jersey ; Judge Robert Grant, J. B. 
Warner, James Byrne, G. R. Nutter, 
R. C. Bolling, Ezra Thayer, and E. 
H. Warren. Besides these, at the 
head table, were seated several of the 
charter members of the organization. 

At their annual dinner the Phillips 
Exeter Alumni elected the following 
officers: Pres., Prentiss Cummings ; 
vice-pres., G. T. Tilden, Robert O. 
Harris, Edward Hale, Robert Winsor, 
W. E. Merrill; sec., J. A. Tufts ; 
treas., Jeremiah Smith, Jr.; exec. com., 
F. M. Tucker, S. M. Child, C. D. 
Booth, A. J. Draper, Paul Bartlett, 
and J. A. Burgess. 

Dr. J. J. Minot, ’74, is chairman, 
and Joseph Lee, ’83, is secretary of 
the Mass. Civic League Playground 
Committee. 

Asst. Prof. H. K. Schilling, of the 
German department at Harvard, will 
resign at the end of the college year 
to accept the head professorship of 
German language and literature at the 
University of California. He came to 
Harvard in 1891. 

The following are trustees of the 
Boston Library Society: E. H. Brad- 
ford, Russell Gray, H. S. Howe, T. K. 
Lothrop, A. L. Lowell, H. F. Sears, 
F. C. -Shattuck, Barrett Wendell, 
Howard Stockton; sec., S. S. Shaw; 
treas., H. G. Denny. 

Early in the spring the newspapers 
printed sensational accounts of ‘“ atro- 
cities” committed on Dickey neophytes. 
The truth was that two neophytes 
were injured, not seriously, as the re- 
sult of accidents and not as part of 
the initiation, while “running.” The 
general feeling of the College, of 
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graduates, and of a large majority of 
the active members of the Dickey, 
condemns the perpetuation of practices 
which might have been excusable in 
boys of 16, but are unbecoming in men 
of 21 or 22. 

The College Pump.— On Feb. 20- 
21 the Old College Pump in front of 
Stoughton was blown up and com- 
pletely demolished by persons un- 
known. This act of vandalism called 
out protests in the Crimson from 
prominent undergraduates, and the 
general indignation expressed by stu- 
dents and graduates showed how much 
sentiment had grown up round this 
old landmark. It was understood that 
the Corporation would not replace the 
Pump, but the Class of ’69 shortly 
after offered to construct a fountain in 
its stead. Until about 15 years ago 
there was a second pump, near the 
east end of Massachusetts Hall; it 
was removed because the water was 
found to be impure. The following 
verses “ To the College Pump,” were 
printed 20 years ago in the Harvard 
Register : — 

Your wooden arm you hold outstretched 

To shake with passers-by ; 

Your friends are always thirsty ones ; 

But you are never dry. 

A hundred Classes at your lips 

Have drunk, and passed away, 

And where their fathers quenched their thirst 

The sons now quench to-day. 

Some long for claret or champagne, 

And some for sherries pale, 


And some indulge in Adam’s beer, 
But you in Adam’s ale. 


Among the officers of the Univer- 
sity Club, Boston, are Alfred Hemen- 
way, pres.; vice-presidents, Solomon 
Lincoln, Winslow Warren, Moorfield 
Storey; treas., G. U. Crocker. 

C. T. Russell, °73, Waldron Bates, 
79, E. D. Codman, ’86, Charles Low- 
ell, [’76], and Moses Williams, ’68, 
are directors of the Boston Wharf Co. 
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The Class of 1870 is to build 140 
feet of the New Fence, west of Holden 
Chapel, with a memorial sun-dial, 
copied from an old one in Cambridge, 
England. 

Dean Langdell. —“ After a service 
in the cause of legal education un- 
rivaled in the past, and not likely to be 
matched in the future, Professor Lang- 
dell retires from the Law Faculty,” 
says Dean Ames in his annual report. 
“ When he came to Cambridge thirty 
years ago, he entered a faculty of 
three professors giving ten lectures a 
week in a school of 115 students, and 
conferring the degree after one year 
of residence upon persons ‘admitted 
to the School without any evidence of 
academic requirements and sent from 
it without any evidence of legal re- 
quirements.’ He leaves a Faculty of 
ten professors, seven of them his for- 
mer pupils, giving more than 50 lec- 
tures a week to over 600 students, and 
bestowing the degree upon college 
graduates after three years of resi- 
dence and the passing of three annual 
examinations. In 1870 the Treasurer’s 
books disclosed a deficit. In 1900 the 
surplus is large enough to build an ex- 
tension of Austin Hall greater than 
the original building and is about to 
be so applied. He found here the 
wreck of a library. He leaves a 
library without a peer among the law 
libraries of the world. Of these 
changes Professor Langdell was not 
magna but maxima pars. The most 
fruitful change of all, however, has 
been the revolution effected by him in 
the matter of teaching and studying 
law, a revolution that has spread and 
is spreading so rapidly to other schools 
that in a few years his views may be 
expected to dominate legal education 
throughout the United States. Pro- 
fessor Langdell has richly earned the 
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right of dignified contemplative repose 
with the satisfaction of watching the 
progress of the School along the lines 
marked out by himself, and the grow- 
ing influence of his ideas in other 
schools. It is, however, a great plea- 
sure to his colleagues to know that he 
is to retain his room in Austin Hall, 
and that he will add to his services to 
the School and to the legal profession 
by devoting to writing the hours he 
formerly gave to teaching.” 

The astronomical party which has 
spent the winter at Jamaica under 
Prof. W. H. Pickering has made 
many important observations. The 
College has recently received from the 
Peruvian government the offer of 
more land in connection with the Are- 
quipa Station and permission to enter 
free of duty the equipment of the sta- 
tion. 

By the will of Edward H. Kendall, 
who died in New York last March, the 
College is to receive, on the death of 
his widow, one ninth of his estate for 
a scholarship or traveling fellowship in 
architecture. 

H. H. Sprague, 64, Dr. H. P. Wal- 
cott, 58, and J. A. Bailey, ’88, are 
members of the Consolidated Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Boards 
of Mass. 

The College has bought several acres 
of land near Centre Harbor, N. H., for 
the use of the Summer School in sur- 
veying. 

On March 1 the City of Lowell cel- 
ebrated the 75th anniversary of its in- 
corporation. Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76, 
the great-grandson of F. C. Lowell, 
H. C. 1793, for whom the town was 
named, was one of the principal speak- 
ers. 

The Class of ’77 has given the most 
elaborate of all the sections of the New 
Fence. It consists of a gate and lodge 
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at the main entrance to the Yard on 
Massachusetts Ave., opposite Gore 
Hall, with a line of fence of ornamen- 
tal iron work on each side of it; the 
total length of the fence and gate to 
be about 240 feet, and to cost $14,000. 
Subscriptions from members of the 
Class of ’77 should be sent to A. L. 
Lowell, 843 Exchange Building, Bos- 
ton ; he with E. D. Morgan and R. O. 
Harris are the committee on this me- 
morial. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Historical Society these officers were 
elected : Pres., C. F. Adams, ’56; vice- 
pres., S. A. Green, ’51, T. J. Coolidge, 
’50; recording sec., E. J. Young, "48; 
corresponding sec., H. W. Haynes, ’51; 
treas., C. C. Smith, A ’87; librarian, S. 
A. Green, ’51; cabinet keeper, H. F. 
Jenks, 63; members-at-large of the 
council, J. Schouler, 59, T. K. Lo- 
throp, 749, J. B. Thayer, ’52, A. McF. 
Davis, s ’54, and A. C. Coolidge, ’87, 

Usurious Pocos. — The College offi- 
cers have tried to have the license of 
pocos revoked, since it appears that at 
least one poco has lent money to stu- 
dents at the rate of several hundred 
per cent. Stoughton Bell, ’96, gave in 
the Crimson the following warning 
against another practice of the pocos : 
“There is a practice which is some- 
what general among money lenders to 
induce students to give post-dated 
checks instead of promissory notes in 
payment of loans. The lenders say 
they would rather have a post-dated 
check even if there has never been 
anything standing in the name of the 
maker in the bank. They represent 
this check to be practically equivalent 
to a promissory note. Many of the 
College men are led into this trap and 
do not consider the construction which 
that lender may put upon this act if 
he is given the opportunity. The ob- 
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ject of the lender is to place the stu- 
dent in a position in which he will 
appear to be amenable to the provi- 
sions of chapter 203 of the Public 
Statutes of Massachusetts, which pro- 
vide in § 59 that: ‘ Whoever design- 
edly, by a false pretense, or by a privy 
or false token, and with intent to 
defraud, obtains property from an- 
other person, ... shall be punished 
by imprisonment in the state prison 
not exceeding ten years, or by fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars and 
imprisonment in the jail not more than 
two years.’ If on the date of pay- 
ment, the student has nothing with 
which to pay, the parents or friends of 
the student are informed that a worth- 
less check was fraudulently given for 
payment. The lender in many cases 
will maintain that the student repre- 
sented that he had or that he would 
have money in the bank on the date 
of payment, and so a prima facie case 
of obtaining money under false pre- 
tense is established. Thus exorbitant 
rates of interest, amounting in many 
cases to one hundred per cent. for a 
two months’ loan, are extorted : and 
the lender evades the provisions of 
§ 3 of chapter 77 : ‘ When there is no 
agreement for a different rate, the in- 
terest of money shall be at the rate 
of six dollars upon each hundred dol- 
lars for a year, but it shall be lawful 
to pay, reserve, or contract for any 
rate of interest or of discount: but 
no greater rate than that before men- 
tioned shall be recovered in any ac- 
tion, unless the agreement to pay such 
greater rate is in writing.’” 

Officers of the New England Anti- 
Imperialist League: Pres., ex-Gov. G. 
S. Boutwell, A ’51; vice-pres., Wins- 
low Warren, ’58, Josiah Quincy, ’80, 
Gamaliel Bradford, ’49, C. E. Norton, 
46, D. H. Chamberlain, L. S., 64, 
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T. W. Higginson, 41, C. R. Codman, 
749, C. F. Adams, °56, Moorfield 
Storey, 66, P. A. Collins, / ’71; treas., 
D. G. Haskins, Jr., 66; exec. com., 
Fiske Warren, ’84, John Ritchie, ’61. 

Francis Peabody, Jr., L. S., ’79, is 
president of the Boston Real Estate 
Exchange. Among the vice-presi- 
dents are Moses Williams, ’68, and 
Samuel Wells, ’57. 

Among recent gifts to Brooks 
House is a set of furniture for the 
Shepard Room. 

At 10.15 p. m. on March 6, fire 
broke out in Trinity Hall, on Mt. 
Auburn St. No one was injured, but 
the losses by fire and water were esti- 
mated at $15,000. 

According to the Crimson there are 
in the various departments at Har- 
vard representatives of 212 colleges, 
normal schools, professional schools, 
and universities. These 212 institu- 
tions have conferred degrees on 754 
of the men now in the University. 
Graduates of Harvard College in the 
Graduate and Professional Schools of 
the University are not included in 
these figures. Yale University is re- 
presented by the largest number of 
graduates, 94 ; Brown is second with 
60, and Dartmouth is third with 47. 
Bowdoin and Amherst have 35 each ; 
Williams, 20; Tufts, 18. From the 
University of Pennsylvania there are 
only 6. The English University of 
Oxford is not represented, but there 
are graduates from Cambridge Uni- 
versity, the University of Heidelberg, 
the University of Strassburg, Keiogi- 
juku University, Japan ; Victoria Uni- 
versity, England ; the Universities of 
Dalhousie and Acadia, Nova Scotia ; 
the University of Toronto, the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, and the 
University of Havana. Of these 754 
men, 340 are in the Law School, 176 
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in the Medical School, 143 in the 
Graduate School, 58 in the College, 15 
in the Divinity School, 14 in the Law- 
rence Scientific School, 6 in the Den- 
tal School, 1 in the Veterinary School, 
and 1 in the Bussey Institution. 

On May 1 there was established an 
organization, to be known as The Ger- 
manic Museum Association, the object 
of which is to be “the establishment 
and maintenance at Harvard Univer- 
sity of a Museum of Germanic civili- 
zation.” The officers of the society 
will be a president, 20 vice-presi- 
dents, a treasurer, a secretary, and a 
board of 10 directors. All persons 
who desire to further the objects of 
the association will be eligible to mem- 
bership. The annual dues will be $2. 
Among the gentlemen actively inter- 
ested in the new organization are — 
apart from the members of the Ger- 
manic Department: Mr. H. W. Put- 
nam, Prof. H. P. Bowditch, Prof. Pal- 
mer, Prof. Miinsterberg, Mr. L. D. 
Brandeis, Mr. C. H. Walker, Mr. E. 
R. Thayer, Mr. W. G. Thompson, Mr. 
Louis Prang, Mr. A. P. Schmidt, Dr. 
Walter Wesselhoeft, Mr. C. S. Hough- 
ton, Mr. Herbert Small, Mr. C. W. 
Ernst, Prof. Franz Vogel. The Hon. 
Carl Schruz is president. 

On May 1 the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association is- 
sued the following list of names sug- 
gested for Overseers: 1856, Charles 
F. Adams, Lincoln; 1861, Lewis S. 
Dabney, Boston ; 1863, Charles S. 
Fairchild, New York ; 1863, Arthur 
Lincoln, Hingham; 1865, John Green- 
ough, New York; 1865, Charles H. 
Tweed, New York ; 1868, Charles F. 
Dole, Jamaica Plain; 1868, Moses 
Williams, Brookline ; 1869, Prescott 
H. Butler, New York ; 1871, William 
S. Bigelow, Boston; 1872, Charles 
H. Russell, New York; 1873, Rob- 
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ert Grant, Boston; 1875, Augustus 
Hemenway, Canton; 1876, Alfred 
Bowditch, Boston ; 1878, Frederick 
W. Thayer, Boston ; 1880, C. Minot 
Weld, Milton ; 1881, Edward W. At- 
kinson, Brookline ; 1881, Gardiner M. 
Lane, Boston ; 1884, Gordon Abbott, 
Boston ; 1884, William A. Gardner, 
Groton. Of the outgoing Overseers, 
Messrs. Adams and Grant are eligible 
for reélection ; Roosevelt declined to 
be a candidate ; Wetmore and Bacon 
were ineligible. The ballots were to 
be returned to G. D. Burrage, 27 State 
St., Boston, by May 31. 

— An Honorary Degree for Pres. 
McKinley.— As a matter of record 
the Magazine prints the following 
petition, which was widely circulated 
in the newspapers, and copies of which 
were mailed to all graduates of the 
College : — 

“To the Alumni and Other Hold- 
ers of Degrees : — 

“Being informed that President 
McKinley has, through the solicitation 
of Senator Hoar, the President of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, been re- 
commended to the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College by the President 
and Fellows for the degree of LL. D. 
honoris causa, we, with a considerable 
number ofother graduates of the Uni- 
versity, intend to present a protest to 
the Overseers, believing that the de- 
gree should not be conferred on Mr. 
McKinley at this time, and that, as 
this recommendation has been pro- 
moted by the solicitation of others, we 
also are clearly entitled to be heard, 
as protestants, by the Overseers. 

“We firmly believe in the general 
principle that honorary degrees should 
not be conferred merely in recognition 
of high political position or as prizes 
of political success. 

“It is worthy of remark that Har- 
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vard College has already acted upon 
this principle with respect to the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. A former 
President of the United States who 
came to Cambridge recognized this 
principle, and did not take the degree 
offered him. 

“ Further, we believe that, as there 
exists a sincere division of opinion con- 
cerning the national policy with which 
Mr. McKinley’s name is associated, to 
confer the degree of doctor of laws 
upon him would work injustice and 
give needless pain to a considerable 
number of graduates by seeming to 
commit the University to a decision 
upon a political policy, which decision 
is not the function of such an institu- 
tion. 

“Tt is conceivable that it would not 
be agreeable to the President or his 
friends to make him the recipient of a 
degree which cannot be the hearty and 
willing gift of the University. 

“ We think that some protest should 
be made, so that this honor may not 
be conferred without an expression of 
the opinions of Harvard graduates 
who object to conferring the honoris 
causa degree on Mr. McKinley. 

“In replying to this circular, will 
you, if you approve of a protest, sign 
the inclosed paper and send to Elmer 
H. Snow, 10 Tremont St., room 41, 
Boston, indicating whether you will 
allow your name to be made public if 
necessary ? 

“ Any graduate who desires to pro- 
test by written letter rather than by 
signing his name will help the cause 
if he will send his letter to the above 
address or to the President or other 
members of the Board of Overseers. 

“Peter C. Brooks, 1852 ; Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, 1861 ; John Ritchie, 
1861; Edward W. Emerson, 1866 ; 
David G. Haskins, 1866 ; Charles F. 
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Dole, 1868; Archibald M. Howe, 
1869; William G. Hale, 1870 ; Charles 
B. Wilby, 1870; Grenville H. Nor- 
cross, 1875 ; Stephen Chase, 1886; 
Everett V. Abbot, 1886 ; Philip McK. 
Garrison, 1890 ; George W. Wheel- 
wright, Jr., 1890 ; Lawrence Brooks, 
1891.” 

Attached to the above is the follow- 
ing protest : — 

“Tothe Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College : — 

“ We, the undersigned, graduates of 
Harvard University or holders of a 
degree conferred by it, respectfully 
request your honorable body not to 
confirm the nomination of William 
McKinley, President of the United 
States, for the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws. 

“Some of us are, in general, sup- 
porters of the present national admin- 
istration, but we hold that the hon- 
orary degree of LL. D. should not be 
conferred upon any one because of his 
official position.” 

During the agitation of the confer- 
ring of the degree the Boston Herald 
took a postal card vote of a consider- 
able number of graduates. Of 718 
replies received, 550 were in favor, 155 
opposed, and 13 non-committal. An 
analysis of the opinions printed dis- 
closed great divergence even among 
men who voted on the same side. On 
May 8 there was a special meeting of 
the Overseers, at which a committee, 
consisting of Solomon Lincoln, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Francis Rawle, 
reported in favor of conferring the de- 
gree on Pres. McKinley. After much 
discussion, a ballot was taken in which 
20 votes were cast in the affirmative 
and 3 votes in the negative. Accord- 
ing to the Boston press the ballot was 
as follows: For: Pres. Eliot ; Treas. 
C. F. Adams, 2d ; C. F. Adams; Ed- 


ward Wetmore, New York ; Robert 
Grant ; Solomon Lincoln ; D. W. Chee- 
ver; Francis Rawle, Philadelphia ; E. 
P. Seaver ; J. J. Storrow; F. L. Hig- 
ginson ; G. A. Gordon ; John Noble ; 
Winslow Warren; W. A. Bancroft ; 
G. F. Hoar; G. B. Shattuck ; C. F. Fol- 
som; S. M. Weld; Wm. Lawrence. 
Against: C. E. Norton; C. J. Bona- 
parte, Baltimore ; Moorfield Storey. 
Present, not voting: Wm. Everett. 
Absent: Theodore Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington ; Robert Bacon, New York; 
H. S. Huidekoper, Philadelphia; G. E. 
Adams, Chicago; John Fiske ; Sam- 
uel Hill, Minneapolis ; E. W. Hooper. 
The meeting was held thus early, and, 
contrary to custom, its action was 
made public, in order to stop further 
newspaper discussion. 

— The First Harvard and Yale Boat- 
race. — At a recent breakfast given to 
Ambassador White, Yale, ’53, in New 
York, by his Yale classmates, on his 
departure for Berlin, several were 
present who rowed in the first Har- 
vard and Yale intercollegiate boat- 
race in 1852, They talked over the 
project of a commemoration in 1902 
of a half century of intercollegiate 
athletics by a reunion of all the Har- 
vard and Yale men still on the planet 
who took part in the boat-race in 
1852. It was received with much fa- 
vor, and was left with Mr. James M. 
Whiton, Yale, ’53, a member of one of 
the crews, to work up. The race was 
rowed at Centre Harbor, Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, N. H., Aug. 2, 1852. Three 
eights were entered, two from Yale and 
one from Harvard. The distance rowed 
was two miles, the Harvard crew cross- 
ing the line four lengths ahead of the 
leading Yale boat. Six of the Har- 
vard nine, nine of the Yale eighteen, 
and two of the Yale substitutes are 
now living. Mr. James M. Whiton, 
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who conceived the idea of an intercol- 
legiate Harvard and Yale boat-race, 
brought to Cambridge the challenge 
from Yale to Harvard, arranged the 
details of the race, and to whose ef- 
forts its success was due, has written 
an article on the “ First Harvard and 
Yale Intercollegiate Boat-Race” which 
will appear in the June monthly num- 
ber of The Outlook. An account of 
the race, by one of the Harvard oars- 
men, C. F. Livermore, ’53, was printed 
in the Graduates’ Magazine for De- 
cember, 1893 (vol. ii, p. 226). 


REGULATIONS ON INSIGNIA. 

The undergraduate members of the 
Athletic Committee have drawn up a 
set of regulations on insignia, in ac- 
cordance with the rule passed by the 
Athletic Committee, that “In future 
all matters regarding insignia shall be 
decided by the undergraduate mem- 
bers of the Committee.” These regu- 
lations have been approved by the 
captains and managers of the Univer- 
sity teams. 

The rules follow: 

Rule 1. — The plain H,i.e., without 
qualifying letters, shall be worn only 
by the University Crew, Football, 
Baseball, and Track Teams. 

Rule 2. — The basketball team, the 
cricket team, the shooting teams, the 
hockey team, the fencing team, the 
golf team, the lacrosse team, the sec- 
ond nine, the Newell and Weld Senior 
crews, and the tennis team shall wear 
the H with letters to distinguish each 
team. 

Rule 3.— The Freshman Class 
teams shall wear numerals in the same 
colors as the H, i. e.: Football — Black 
sweater with red numerals; Baseball 
— Red sweater with black numerals; 
Track Team —Red sweater with 
white numerals; Crew — White 
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sweater with red numerals. The class 
track team shall be construed to mean 
all men winning a first, second, or 
third prize in the University track 
games, or a first or second prize in the 
annual spring class track games. The 
winning class relay team at the annual 
class relay races shall also be entitled 
to the numerals. 

Rule 4.— The following Senior, 
Junior, and Sophomore class teams 
shall wear the numerals on their class 
colors: 

The baseball team winning the class 
championship. The football team 
winning the class championship. The 
class crew. The track team. First 
and second prize winners in the class 
games, and first, second, and third 
prize winners in the University games, 
and championship class relay team. 

The Weld and Newell class crews 
shall be entitled to their numerals, to 
be worn on either side of the letters 
designating their respective clubs. 

Rule 5. Any other of the teams 
mentioned in Rule 2 may petition the 
Committee to be allowed to wear 
numerals, but such petitions must 
show that there is sufficient compe- 
tition for places on the teams as to 
warrant the giving of numerals. The 
numerals thus given shall be worn on 
either side of the letters designating 
the branch of athletics, and shall be 
worn only by the team winning the 
class championship. 

Rule 6. The numerals shall be 
awarded in the same manner as is pro- 
vided for awarding the plain H in the 
regulations on athletics. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE HARVARD UNION. 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. Name.— The name of this so- 
ciety shall be the Harvard Union. 
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II. Oxssect.—Its object shall be 
to promote comradeship among mem- 
bers of Harvard University, by pro- 
viding at Cambridge a suitable Club 
House for social purposes. 

III. Boarp or TrustEEs. — The 
legal title to the property of the Har- 
vard Union shall be vested in a Board 
of Trustees, seven in number, to be 
appointed by the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College in the first 
instance. All vacancies in the Board 
shall be filled by the Board of Trus- 
tees, subject to confirmation by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 

IV. Orricers. — Section 1. The 
officers of the Union shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Treasurer, 
and a Secretary. 

Sect. 2. The President shall pre- 
side at all meetings and be ex officio a 
member of all committees. No one 
who has not been a member of the 
Union for one year shall be President. 

Sect. 3. The Vice-President shall 
discharge the duties of the President 
when the latter is absent, and shall 
serve ex officio on the Library Com- 
mittee. 

Sect. 4. The Treasurer shall be 
appointed by the House Committee, 
subject to the approval of the Board 
of Trustees, to whose regulations he 
shall be at all times subject, and by 
whom he may be removed at any 
time. He shall keep the accounts of 
the Union, collect the dues of mem- 
bers, be responsible for the care of 
property, order current supplies and 
minor repairs, present monthly to the 
Board of Trustees a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and shall have 
such further powers and duties as the 
Board shall prescribe. The Treasurer 
shall be ex officio a member of the 
House Committee, and shall have 


power to engage and discharge the 
employees of the Union. Once a year 
he shall submit to the members of the 
Union a complete financial statement. 
The salary of the Treasurer shall be 
fixed by the Trustees. 

Sect. 5. The Secretary shall keep 
the records of the Union, notify new 
members of their election, give notice 
when meetings are to be held, and 
serve, ex officio, on the Membership 
Committee. 

V. StTanpinG ComMITTEES. —Sec- 
tionl. There shall be three Standing 
Committees, to wit: a House Com- 
mittee, a Membership Committee, and 
a Library Committee. 

Sect. 2. The House Committee shall 
be elected annually, and shall repre- 
sent each of the following depart- 
ments : the College, and the Scientific, 
Graduate, Law, and Divinity Schools, 
at the ratio of one member for every 
four hundred students or fraction of 
four hundred. The departments of 
the University situated out of Cam- 
bridge shall be jointly represented by 
two members on the Committee. In 
electing their representatives, nomi- 
nated as hereinafter provided, the 
College and Scientifie School shall vote 
as one for the joint representatives of 
each; but each of the other Schools 
shall vote separately for its own re- 
presentatives, except that the depart- 
ments out of Cambridge shall vote 
jointly for their joint representatives, 
as heretofore provided. The House 
Committee shall make all rules for pre- 
serving order, and relating to the use 
of the Club House; it may give per- 
mission for the use on special occa- 
sions of any hall or room that may not 
be reserved, but shall have no power 
to lease any part of the premises. 
The Board of Trustees may lease at 
discretion any part of the building. 
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Five members shall constitute a quo- 
rum. 

Sect. 3. The Membership Commit- 
tee shall consist of five undergraduate 
members, at least one of whom shall 
be a member of the Scientifie School, 
and of one member of each of the 
Graduate Departments in Cambridge, 
and of three members from the de- 
partments outside of Cambridge. The 
members of this committee shall be 
voted for according to the provisions 
of Section 2. The presidents of the 
three upper College classes shall be 
ex officio members of this Committee, 
provided they are members of the 
Union. Seven members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. The Membership 
Committee, in addition to the election 
of members, shall nominate candidates 
to be voted for at the annual election. 

Sect. 4. The Library Committee 
shall consist of seven members, of 
whom three shall be graduates, to be 
elected at large by the Union. It 
shall appoint a librarian approved by 
the Trustees, who shall keep a eata- 
logue of all books added to the library 
by purchase or gift, and shall be re- 
sponsible for their preservation in 
good order. The librarian may re- 
ceive a salary which shall be fixed by 
the Trustees. The Committee shall 
determine what books are to be bought 
and what journals shall be subscribed 
for, and it shall also have control over 
the pictures, statues, trophies, and 
bric-a-brac in the Union. Four mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 

Sect. 5. The standing committees 
shall organize within one week of their 
election and shall serve until their 
successors have been elected. Each 
committee shail fill vacancies in its 
own membership until the next annual 
election; except that when only a mi- 
nority of the committee remain vacan- 


cies shall be filled at a special election 
by the Union. 

VI. NomrNaTION AND ELECTIONS. 
— Section. 1. The Annual Election for 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
and these committees shall be held on 
the first Thursday in April. 

Sect. 2. The Membership Com- 
mittee shall suggest names of two or 
more candidates for each office and 
each place on the committees to be 
elected at the Annual Election. 

Sect. 3. Nominations shall be made 
and posted two weeks before the date 
of the election; but a belated nomina- 
tion, if supported by the signatures of 
fifty active members, may be inserted 
in the list up to within three days of 
election day. The election shall be 
conducted by the Australian ballot 
system, the polls being open from 10 
A. M. till 6 Pp. M. on election day. The 
officers in charge of the polls shall be 
appointed by the President of the 
Union. There shall be no voting by 
proxy. The person receiving the 
greatest number of votes shall be de- 
clared elected. In case of a tie, an- 
other election for that office shall be 
held within five days. 

VII. Memsersuip. — Section 1. 
Active Members. Any member or past 
member of Harvard University is eli- 
gible to active membership, upon his 
making application in writing to the 
Secretary. 

Sect. 2. Associate Members. Offi- 
cers and past members of Harvard 
University residing within twenty-five 
miles of Cambridge, and students in 
the departments of the University 
located outside of Cambridge, may be- 
come associate members, unless they 
wish to vote, in which case they must 
become active members. 

Sect. 3. Non-Resident Members. 
All members or past members of Har- 
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vard University residing more than 
twenty-five miles from Cambridge 
may become non-resident members. 

Sect. 4. Associate and Non-Resi- 
dent Members shall enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the Union, but they shall not 
vote for any officer. 

Sect. 5. Life Members. Past mem- 
bers and all officers of Harvard Uni- 
versity may become life members on 
payment of fifty dollars; students, on 
payment of seventy-five dollars. 

Sect. 6. Honorary Members. The 
Union may elect not more than ten 
honorary members, provided each can- 
didate for honorary membership has 
received the approval of the Board of 
Trustees, of the Membership Commit- 
tee, and of two thirds of the active 
members, voting at a special meeting. 

Sect. 7. The names of all candi- 
dates for membership shall be posted 
two weeks before their election, in 
order that members may report on 
them to the Membership Committee. 
A majority of the votes cast at a meet- 
ing of this committee shall constitute 
an election. 

VIII. Dues. — Section 1. The 
annual dues for an active member shall 
not exceed ten dollars, the exact 
amount to be fixed by the House Com- 
mittee, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Trustees; for an associate 
member, the annual dues shall be five 
dollars; for a non-resident member, 
three dollars. 

Sect. 2. Dues are payable in ad- 
vance, and a newly elected member 
shall pay his dues within ten days of 
the date of his election. 

Sect. 3. No member shall be al- 
lowed to incur any indebtedness to the 
Union. 

Sect. 4. The name, with the amount 
due, of any member whose account re- 
mains unpaid ten days after receiving 


notice from the Treasurer, shall be 
posted; and a week later he shall be 
deprived of the use of the Union un- 
less his account has been paid; but if 
he fails to pay within three weeks 
more, he shall cease to be a member 
of the Union. 

Sect. 5. Any one who has thus 
ceased to be a member for non-pay- 
ment of his bill may be reinstated by 
the House Committee, with the assent 
of the Treasurer. 

IX. Resignations. — Section 1. 
Resignations must be presented in 
writing to the Membership Committee 
before October 1, otherwise members 
shall be liable for the dues of the com- 
ing year. Without such resignation, a 
member ceasing to be a student shall 
become an associate or non-resident 
member, according to his place of resi- 
dence. 

Sect. 2. No resignation shall be 
accepted from a member who has not 
discharged in full his indebtedness to 
the Union. 

X. SUSPENSIONS AND EXPULSIONS. 
Section 1. Any member may be sus- 
pended or expelled for cause, by a 
vote of three fourths of all the mem- 
bers of the House and Membership 
committees. Before expulsion, the 
Secretary shall be instructed, by a 
majority vote of these committees, to 
send the member a copy of the charges 
preferred against him; and, at the 
request of this member, there shall be 
a hearing before the House and Mem- 
bership committees in joint session. 

XI. MEETINGS AND Quorum. — 
Section 1. The Annual Meeting shall 
be held the first Thursday in April. 

Sect. 2. Special meetings for a 
specific purpose shall be called by the 
President on the request of the House 
Committee, or at the request in writ- 
ing of fifty active members. 
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Sect. 3. Except in cases of urgent 
need, the announcement of each meet- 
ing shall be posted on the bulletin 
board, and its object stated, one week 
in advance. 

Sect. 4. For the ordinary transac- 
tion of business, one hundred active 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

XII. AmenpMeEnts. — This Con- 
stitution may be altered or amended 
by a majority vote of two hundred 
members present at two successive 
meetings, such meetings to be held 
not less than one week apart; notice 
of the first meeting, and its object, 
being posted ten days in advance; 
provided, however, that the Board of 
Trustees shall concur in such altera- 
tion or amendment. 


BY-LAWS. 


Section 1. Any member may intro- 
duce a visitor who accompanies him 
to the Union; but persons eligible to 
membership shall not be introduced 
oftener than once a month. 

Sect. 2. 
membership may be introduced to the 
privileges of the Union for a period 
not exceeding two weeks, provided the 
Treasurer, on application of some 
member, issue a card of invitation, 
signed by a member of the House 
Committee, and the name of the visitor 
be registered in a book. 

Sect. 3. Members shall be respon- 
sible for any expense incurred by their 


Persons not eligible for 


guests. 

Sect. 4. No person not a member 
of the Union shall be present at any 
of its business meetings, unless he be 
specially invited by the Presiding Offi- 
cer or the House Committee. 

Sect. 5. Only active members shall 
vote at business meetings and elec- 
tions. 

Sect.6. The order of business at 
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the annual meeting shall be as follows: 
1. Reading of Minutes. 2. An- 
nouncement of result of election. 3. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 4. 
Report of Secretary. 5. Report of 
Treasurer. 6. Report of Special 
Committees. 7. Unfinished or re- 
ferred business. 8. New business. 9. 
Adjournment. 

Sect. 7. There shall be no gam- 
bling or betting in the Union. The 
House Committee shall act immedi- 
ately on any infringement of this by- 
law. 

Sect. 8. No member nor visitor 
shall give money or any gratuity to 
any employee of the Union. 

Sect. 9. Complaints shall be made 
in writing to the House Committee, 
in a box provided for that purpose. 

Sect. 10. The Library Committee 
shall regulate the use of books and 
periodicals, each member being re- 
sponsible for damage to any book or 
journal while in his possession. 

Sect. 11. No newspapers, maga- 
zines, books or other articles belong- 
ing to the Union shall be removed 
from it. 

Sect. 12. The House Committee 
shall designate one or more rooms in 
which there shall be no smoking. 

Sect. 13. Members shall not send 
servants on errands out of the build- 
ing. 

Sect. 14. By invitation of a mem- 
ber ladies may be introduced into 
those parts of the Union reserved for 
them. 

Sect. 15. The Union shall be open 
from 7.30 A. M. till 12.30 A. M. on 
week days, and from 8 A. M. till 11 P. 
M. on Sundays. 

Sect. 16. Dogs shall not be allowed 
in the Union. 

Sect. 17. These by-laws may be 
altered or repealed by a majority vote 
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of the whole House Committee, pre- 
vious notice of the proposed change 
having been given to all members of 
the committee. 

*,* During the first year (1901-2) 
all active members of the Union 
shall pay an admission fee of five dol- 
lars, and the Trustees shall have the 
right to demand dues of these mem- 
bers later in the year, not exceeding 
five dollars. 


Officers of the Union for 1901-02. 

On May 8 the following officers of 
the Union were elected. <A large vote 
was cast, Major Higginson receiving 
2055 votes: President, Major Henry 
Lee Higginson, [’55]; vice president 
R. Derby, ’03; secretary, B. Wendell, 
Jr., 02. 

House Committee — Undergraduates. 
—J. G. Willis, 02; M. R. Brownell, 
702; A. Ames, Jr., 03; R. Ernst, ’03; 
D. D. L. McGrew, ’03; J. H. Shirk, 
702; P. W. Thomson, ’02. Graduate 
School, W. T. Reid, Jr., 01. Divinity 
School, H. W. Foote, 2 Dv. Law 
School, R. C. Bolling, 2 L.; J. W. Far- 


ley, 1 L. Medical, Dental, and Veteri- 
nary Schools and the Bussey Institu- 
tion, G. O. Clark, 2 M.; W. G. Lee, 
1M. 

Membership Committee. — Under- 
graduates, R. P. Kernan, L.S. S., ’03; 
D. C. Campbell, 02; H. Bullard, ’02; 
W. E. Ladd, ’02; R. Abercrombie, ’03. 
Graduates, J. B. Rorer, 2 G. Divin- 
ity School, G. H. Reed, 2 Dv. Law 
School, M. Donald, 2 L. Medical, 
Dental, and Veterinary Schools and 
Bussey Institution, H. I. Bowditch, 
3 M.; J. B. Hawes, 2 M.; C. Bell, 1 M. 

Library Committee.—L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’75; W. C. Lane, ’81; J. H. 
Hyde, ’98; A. Drinkwater, ’00; E. 
Bowditch, 03; W. James, ’03; W. 
Phillips, ’00. 

Board of Trustees. —On May 13 the 
Corporation appointed the following 
Trustees: Prof. Ira N. Hollis, Cam- 
bridge ; Robert Bacon, ’80, New York ; 
Wm. R. Thayer, ’81, Cambridge ; 
James J. Storrow, ’85, Boston ; Wm. 
C. Boyden, ’86, Chicago; Treasurer 
Charles F. Adams, 2d, ’88, Boston ; 
Malcolm Donald, ’99, Brookline. 








ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; ais for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; ’ for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ;p for Masters of Arts, Masters of 
Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L.8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 











If you are going abroad for a Bicycle Trip, send for 
« BICYCLING NOTES FOR TOURISTS ABROAD.”’ 
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EUROPEAN F. O. HOUCHTON & CO. 


115 STATE STREET, 


We we 

PASSAGE * BOsTON - -  MAss. 

Every Wednesday, : x 2 Splendid accommoda- 
Queenstown and White Star Line tions for all classes 
Liverpool. of passengers. 


Immense new twin-screw steamer ‘*‘ OCEANIC,”’ the largest vessel in any service, tonnage 
17,274; length, 704 feet; Steamers “ MAJESTIC,” 10,000 tons, and “ TEUTONIC,” 10,000 


tons. New Steamer *‘ CELTIC,’’ (launched 1901), 20,880 tons, 1S THE LARGEST 
STEAMER IN THE WORLD, and sails from New York on August 13th. 








; | | hi A a [j One of the most comfortable and 
0 an mn merica ine —— routes to the 


To Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Boulogne (France). 34 hours from Paris. Immense New Twin- 
Screw Steamers now in service: ROTTERDAM, 8,300 tons; STATENDAM, 10,500 tons; 
POTSDAM, 12,500 tons. Send for New Illustrated Pamphlet regarding Boulogne Sur Mer. 





FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Leyland Line 


First Cabin only. Round Trip Discount. 


Splendid New Steamers in service. S.S. WINIFREDIAN, 10,500 tons; DEVONIAN (new), 


11,000 tons; BOHEMIAN (new), 9,500 tons; CESTRIAN, 9,000 tons. Others building. 
NEW PASSENGER SERVICE, 
Commencing May 8th, with regular sailings thereafter. 


Boston to London direct 





115 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 1359. 





Travelers should use the Adams Cable Codex, a Cipher Code for circulation among 
Travelers. 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL ° 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 
J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 


BEACON 
CHAMBERS 


19 Myrtle Street 
BOSTON 


Augustus P. Loring 








ror 





Francis Peabody, Jr. 
en anal ae Robert F. Herrick 
m cuts r ri oe |e ee ee fe 4 i Trustees 
tf oe +4 eT Ra Vie Hee S ai The Beacon Chambers 
an) prone ‘a is a modern, eight-story, 
fire - proof building, ar- 
Wachelor Apartments ranged for the use of stu- 


dents and other young 
men who desire attractive and clean living accomodations at 
moderate cost. 

The building is lighted by electricity, heated by steam, and has 
elevator service at all hours. 

The rooms are fully furnished, and can be hired singly or in suites, 
at an expense of two to twelve dollars a week, service included. 

About half of the rooms have hot and cold water, and on each 
floor are bath tubs, shower baths, lavatories and closets. 

The first floor is devoted exclusively to the comfort and plea- 
sure of the guests, and contains a large lounging or smoking room, 
library, writing room and ladies’ reception room. 

The Trustees have purchased the adjoining estate on Myrtle 
Street, in which, after alterations, it is proposed to have a good 
dining room suitable to the demands of this house. 

The Building is now in operation and rooms may be obtained 
by calling at the office or by sending written application, together 
with references, to the Beacon Chambers, addressed to 

GEORGE B. BURNS, 


Manager. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE HuRLBUT, A. M., /ustructor in English. 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor of French. 

WILLIAM ELWoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS Mark, Ph.D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

Joun HENRY WriGut, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

DAvip GoRDON Lyon, Ph.D., Professor of Divinity. 

Hans CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph.D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TAussIG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

Joun Exiot Wo rr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A. B., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, Pu. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A.M., /ustructor in Climatology. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Chairman. 
Mr. HuURLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and HART. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





His literary fame is part of our most precious heritage; and to-day 
there are no more genial, wise, profound, illuminating thoughts con- 
veyed to the public by means of pen, ink, and paper, freshly coined 
from the inexhaustible mint of keen intelligence, than are the essays 
of Colonel Higginson. — Boston Advertiser. 








His Writings in a New River- Cheerful Yesterdays. 


side Edition. In seven vol- Contemporaries. 


: Army Life in a Black Regiment. 
umes. Rearranged and Revised Women and the Alphabet. 
by the author. With three Studies in Romance. 


Portraits. 12mo, $2.00 each; the Outdoor Studies and Poems. 
set, $14.00. Studies in History and Letters. 

















Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


— HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. New yor 


Boston 
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“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance, Dec. 

41,1000 .. 6 « «9 «+ « SULSIG STI 
New Assurance issued in 1900 ~—207,086,243.00 
ee 5 8,007,130.98 
Assets December 31, 1900 . = 3:04,598,063.49 
Assurance Fund and all other ) 

Rispuiees 5. 3 ok + sn, . Ore 
ee ie ee ae 66,137,170.01 
Paid Policyholders in 1900 . 25,965,999.30 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vick-PRESIDENT. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, SAMUEL M. INMAN, WM. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, BRAYTON IVES, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, ALANSON TRASK, H. C. HAARSTICK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, WM. A. TOWER, DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, LEVI P. MORTON, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, D. 0. MILLS, Vv. P. SNYDER, 
GEORGE H. SQUIRE, GEORGE J. GOULD, JOSEPH T. LOW, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, GEORGE T. WILSON, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
C. B. ALEXANDER, T. DEWITT CUYLER, AUGUST BELMONT, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, E. W. LAMBERT, Sir WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
JOHN A. STEWART, H. M. ALEXANDER, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
A, J. CASSATT, J. F. pp NAVARRO, A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN, M. E. INGALLS, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
J. J. ASTOR, JACOB H. SCHIFF, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, JOHN SLOANE, WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
MARVIN HUGHITT, CHAS. S. SMITH, THOMAS S. YOUNG. 
WM. H. McINTYRE, 














SYMPHONY HALL 





Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues 


POPS 


Sixteenth Season 











EVERY NIGHT EXCEPT SUNDAY 


May 6 to June 29, inclusive 





GRADUATES’ NIGHT 
: Monday, June 24th 











